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NOTES  ON  THE  CEREMONIAL  RUNNERS  OF 
THE  FOX  INDIANS 


By  Truman  Michelson 


INTRODUCTION 

The  information  contained  in  the  Indian  text  of  this  paper  was 
obtained  by  Harry  Lincoln  from  a  reliable  informant  whose  name  is 
withheld,  as  it  would  diminish  his  social  prestige  owing  to  the  very 
conservative  character  of  the  Fox  Indians.  Harry  Lincoln  was 
obliged  to  write  out  the  information  from  memory  only;  and  he 
subsequently  dictated  the  text  written  in  the  current  syllabary. 
The  Indian  text  accordingly  is  restored  by  me  according  to  his 
phonetics.  It  is  proper  to  note  that  one  or  two  sentences  have  been 
slightly  modified  by  me  to  agree  with  what  I  conceive  Fox  grammar 
to  be. 

The  English  translation  is  based  on  a  paraphrase  written  out 
by  George  Young  Bear,  corrected  and  supplemented  by  a  gram¬ 
matical  analysis  of  the  Indian  text  by  myself. 

A  full  list  of  all  verbal  stems  is  not  given  as  I  have  previously 
(Fortieth  Ann.  Rept,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  616)  published  a  list  of 
Fox  stems  which  contains  nearly  all  those  in  the  Indian  text  of  the 
present  paper.  So  I  give  only  those  which  are  not  in  the  former  list. 
For  a  similar  reason  only  a  few  grammatical  notes  are  given.  But 
as  the  English  translation  is  as  close  to  the  Indian  original  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  English  idiomatic  usage,  with  these  helps  the  serious 
student  will  have  little  difficulty  in  working  out  the  Indian  text. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  information  given  in  this  volume  on  the 
“  ceremonial  runners  ”  (or  “  ceremonial  messengers  ”)  of  the  Fox 
Indians  is  as  full  as  desirable  in  all  particulars.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  much  more  than  was  previously  known.  The  only  reference  of 
any  importance  on  the  ceremonial  runners  of  the  Fox  Indians  (Mes- 
kwakis)  is  the  half  page  (61)  by  M.  A.  Owen,  Folk-Lore  of  the  Mus- 
quakie  Indians.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Catlin’s  remarks  on  the 
slave  dance  (North  Amer.  Indians,  ed.  1913,  vol.  n,  pp.  241-242, 
and  the  accompanying  plate)  refer  to  the  Sauk  or  the  Fox  Indians. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  those  of  Galland  on  the  ceremonial  runners 
(Indian  Tribes  of  the  West,  in  Annals  of  Iowa,  1869,  p.  350  et  seq.) 
refer  to  the  Sauk  and  not  the  Fox.  The  matter  is  very  involved  and 
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not  easily  disposed  of  in  a  few  words.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  tribal 
dual  division  mentioned  by  him  has  not  been  corroborated  by  other 
writers,  either  early  or  modern.  At  the  same  time  the  assignment  of 
the  ceremonial  runners  and  ceremonial  attendants  to  definite  clans 
(gentes)  has  a  partial  parallel  among  the  Omaha  and  Osage  (see  the 
references  cited  below).  In  any  event  the  Sauk  had  ceremonial  run¬ 
ners  (see  Forsyth,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  in 
Blair’s  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Great  Lakes 
Region,  vol.  n,  p.  205;  and  Annals  of  Iowa,  1868,  p.  176).  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  close  linguistic  relationship  between  the 
Sauk,  Fox,  and  Kickapoo,  the  latter  also  had  them  (see  J.  D.  Hunter, 
Memoirs  of  a  Captivity,  etc.,  London,  1823,  p.  16;  William  Jones  and 
Truman  Michelson,  Kickapoo  Tales,  vol.  ix,  Publications  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  pp.  28,  30,  66,  86,  88  [the  translation 
is  at  fault  throughout ;  and  a  few  misprints  occur] ) .  The  Menomini 
also  had  them,  as  is  clear  from  the  statement  of  Skinner  (Observations 
on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Sauk  Indians,  vol.  5,  Bulletin  of  the  Public 
Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  p.  8).  And  as  a  matter  of  fact 
ceremonial  runners  occurred  in  other  tribes — certainly  among  the 
Creek,  Kansa,  Omaha,  and  Osage  (see  R.  M.  Loughridge,  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Muskogee  or  Creek  Language,  under  tvhpalv  [ta'pa'la 
according  to  Swanton]  town  crier,  common  runner;  Blunter,  1.  c., 
p.  34;  J.  O.  Dorsey,  Third  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ethn.,  pp.  217,  218 
et  passim;  Fifteenth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ethn.,  pp.  215,  232,  235; 
Fletcher  and  La  Flesche,  Twenty-seventh  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  p.  148;  La  Flesche,  Thirty-sixth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  pp.  52,  74,  238).  A  thoroughgoing  comparison  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  ceremonial  runners  among  the  various  tribes  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  present  time  because  in  some  cases  the  information  at 
hand  is  very  meager;  and  even  when  it  is  fuller  there  is  so  much 
difference  in  detail  that  we  are  forced  to  believe  either  that  addi¬ 
tional  information  is  to  be  had  or  that  the  differences  between  tribes 
are  very  great.  On  the  authority  of  Francis  La  Flesche  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  rain-making  function  of  the  ceremonial  runners 
among  the  Fox  has  no  counterpart  among  the  Omaha  or  Osage.  In 
these  tribes  this  exists  entirely  independently  of  the  messengers 
(runners). 

The  Fox  word  for  ceremonial  runner  is  A'ckapawA,  and  this  has 
exact  phonetic  equivalents  in  both  Sauk  and  Kickapoo;  in  Ojibwa 
the  phonetic  equivalent  (which  has  a  slightly  different  meaning)  has 
a  diminutive  suffix,  to  judge  from  Baraga’s  Dictionary.  In  Kickapoo 
(and  hence  presumably  also  in  both  Sauk  and  Fox)  when  combined 
with  the  possessive  pronouns  the  initial  a  appears  as  5,  which  has 
parallels  in  Sauk,  Fox,  and  Kickapoo;  in  this  particular  case  it  is 
an  archaism.  The  treatment  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  word 
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before  the  suffix  m  in  such  cases  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  words 
whose  stem  ends  in  w ;  that  is,  the  w  is  lost.  The  etymological 
translation  of  A'ckapawA  is  “young  man.”  (Cf.  Cree  oskapew 
“young  man.”) 

The  younger  brother  of  the  culture  hero  of  the  Foxes  is  called  a 
ceremonial  runner  (see  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp. 
365,  3ST).  The  propriety  of  this  apparently  is  based  upon  taking 
the  Indian  word  in  its  etymological  sense. 

The  ceremonial  attendants  referred  to  a  few  times  in  the  volume 
are  the  attendants  in  the  various  gens  festivals  of  the  Fox  Indians ; 
and  if  the  evidence  of  William  Jones’s  Fox  Texts  is  to  be  relied 
upon  (p.  133)  they  also  served  as  village  criers. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  narrative  mentions  four  gentes.1 
I  wonder  whether  Beltrami  (Pilgrimage,  vol.  n,  p.  169)  had  these 
in  mind  when  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Foxes:  “who,  like  the 
Saukis,  are  distributed  into  four  tribes.”  \  ears  ago  a  Sauk  inform¬ 
ant  told  me  there  were  really  only  four  very  important  gentes.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  lists  of  Sauk  and  Fox  gentes  given 
by  Morgan  and  Galland  are  those  of  the  Sauks,  not  the  Foxes.  This 
leaves  us  primarily  to  deal  only  with  the  Fox  list  given  by  Forsyth 
(1.  c.,  p.  192)  and  that  by  William  Jones  (Plandbook  of  American 
Indians,  Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  article  Fox).  However,  our 
knowledge  of  Fox  society  is  still  far  from  being  satisfactory  (cf. 
Michelson,  Current  Anthropological  Literature,  ii,  p.  236) ;  and  so 
I  postpone  a  discussion  of  the  various  discrepancies  in  the  lists  of 
Fox  gentes. 

The  narrative  (p.  21  et  seq.)  of  how  the  last  Fox  ceremonial 
runner  received  his  blessing  is  entirely  like  previously  published 
narratives  of  this  kind  (see  Bull.  72  and  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  23,  497,  541). 


1  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  are  many  other  Fox  gentes. 
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INDIAN  TEXT 

Na'kA'  SA'sa/'kwawAg  i'adtci'mowadtc1'.  A'gwi  kA'ckadtcimo'- 
wadtcinnl<,  kudtci''  inug  a'gw  a'cki'gi'Agi  tapwa'tAmo'wadtcini  mA'n 
inu'gk1';  ayigi'megu  a'gwi  ke'kanetAmo'wadtcini  niA'n  a'dtcimonn1': 
a'gwi  adtcimo''edtcin  a'ci'genigki\  Ca'cki'megu  pA'ci'to'Ag  inu'gi 
5ka'kane'tAgigklt.  Ini'megu  a'wA'ni'tagi  mA'n  a'dtcimonnl\  A'poni- 
'ai'yotag  inu'g  a'tcagi'A'ckoni'wiwadtc  Ape'no'Agki'.  I'n  a''cikegi 
mA'n  a'dtcimonnl\  I'ni  wadtci  pwawina'i'adtcimo'edtc  a'cki'gi'Ag^1': 
a'gwi  pe'setAmo'wadtcini  mA'n  a'dtcimonni'.  Inugidtca'  ca'cki'¬ 
megu  wawAne'cka''iwAgkl<.  Na'*k  agwi'megu  nAna''ci  wi'kA'ckipine- 
10 'ci'adtcimo''edtcinn1',  krcikudtci'ana'wimapi  niA'n  a''ckigi'  a'adtci'- 
mo'edtc1'.  Na'*kA'  sA'nAgAtwi  wI'ato'tAmegkI'. 

A'gwi'  ca'ca'kAmi  atotA'megini  mA'ni  me'teno''megu  neguta'i 
mawa''ckawat  a'cki'gi'Ag  adtci'adtcimugke'.  Me'todtci'  tatAgi  adtci- 
'adfcci'mowate  pA'ci'to'Agk1';  inina'mi'ta'i  mA'n  ato'tAmegke'.  I'nip 
15  anadtcimowe'nAgA'ki'.  Me'teno'ka''megu  ma'A'gi  Ma'kwir'so'Agi 
ka 'cki wlgatato ' t Agigi  mA'ni  a'dtcimonn1',  cewanA  tepa'tAmogi  mA'ni 
a'dtcimonnI'.  Cewa'nA  mA'ni  ni'nA  netatotA'megu  inugki'.  Napi- 
wa'nA  “ Wa'wenetwl°’  'IwA'g  adtci'mutcigk1'.  Inidtca'  ni'nA  wa'dtci 
kudtci'adtci'mo'Ag  a'ckigi''  a'nAnatu''tawidtci  kago'a'1'.  Ni'nAma' 
20  a'cita''ayani  tcagi'megu  kl'ki'ki'megu  adtcimo'a'sute'megu  a'ckigi'' 
wawe'nete'sA  nete'ci'ta'e  kudtci''i  ini'megu  a'pona'netAg  a''ckigi'A 
mA'ni  ta'cinadtcimoyanni' : 


MAnidtca'  a'ca'wiwadtc  A''cawaiye  me'to,sane'niwAgki'.  Ma- 
nagwa'i'giyowe.  Ka'o'niyatu'ga'wapimaniinawita'awate'6'.  KAbo'- 
25  tw  a'wapiminawaneti'’sowadtc  a'ketemage',siwadtc1'.  'Onidtca'- 
'yatug  a'wapinAtawanemowa'te'e  'i'i'cina'awi'gwa'ig  ume'to'saneni- 
wi'wenwawi  wi'i'cimenwige'nigwan111'.  Ka'oni'yatug  a'wapinAtawa- 
netAmowate'e'.  'Onidtca''yatuge negu'ti  pA''citog  a'awanetAgi'megu 
tatA'gk1'.  InAdtca''yatug  adtcimute'e'.  A'adtci'mo'adtci  me'to'sane'- 
30  niwa'  ami'ca'winidtc1'.  Oni'yatuge  ki'cadtci'mo'adtc  a'wapi'ami'ami- 
ni'te'6'.  WAninawe'megu  a'ina'inu'tawadtci  me'to'sane'niwAgkl\ 
Ane'tA  mAnA' 'k  A'ckipAgine'pi'seg  a'inu'tawadtc1',  ane'tA  mAnA''kA 
Nigimi'ci'ginigk1'.  Ini'yatug  a'cawi'wate'  A'cawai'ye.  MA'n  aya- 
'p w awimegumo' 'kuman Apy a dtc  aiyo''i  mA'n  A'ki'gkit:  Aga'ma'egi 
35kiwitadtc1'.  Inidtca'  ma'A'gi  neno'tawAgi winwa'w  a'kiyu'<sawadtc1', 
a  kiwimegu'ci''cawadtci  nAna''pi  na/'k  a'kiwimegunAtawanetA'mowa- 
dtci  wi'udtcina'ige'nigwan  uwi'yawawi.  Inina'tca''ipi  tagwa'ginig 
in  a  wapiyatugemamA  liAtawi'wate'6',  A'wapi'ute'utenawawadtci 
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ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 

Now  it  is  against  their  religion  to  tell  of  it.  They  can  not  tell 
about  it,  though  to-day  the  young  people  do  not  believe  in  this 
to-day,  and  (the  young  people)  also  do  not  know  this  story;  they  are 
not  told  how  it  is.  Only  old  men  to-day  are  they  who  know  it.  In 
precisely  this  way  this  story  is  being  lost.  It  is  no  longer  used 
to-day,  as  all  the  children  go  to  school.  That  is  how  this  story  is. 
That  is  why  the  young  people  are  not  told ;  they  do  not  listen  to  this 
story.  To-day,  verily,  they  are  merely  bad.  And  it  never  will  be 
possible  to  begin  to  tell  them,  for  it  has  been  a  failure  to  tell  them.1 
And  it  is  difficult  for  (this  story)  to  be  told. 

This  (story)  is  not  related  on  merely  any  occasion  (?),  it  is  told 
again  and  again  only  when  the  young  people  gather  somewhere.  It 
seems  plausible  old  men  told  it  again  and  again;  this  (story)  would 
be  told  that  way.  Such,  it  is  said,  is  the  report  concerning  (the 
story).  And  only  those  who  are  members  of  the  Bear  gens  are  the 
ones  who  are  able  to  tell  this  story  carefully,  but  they  are  fond  of 
this  story  (i.  e.,  they  are  unwilling  to  part  with  it).  But  I  am 
relating  this  now.  For  those  who  tell  (the  story)  will  say,  “It  is 
fine.”  That  verily  is  why  I  try  to  tell  young  people  when  they  ask 
me  about  any  little  thing.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
young  people  to  be  told;  that  is  what  I  think,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  no  longer  think  of  this  (story)  which  I  am  narrating. 

This  really  is  what  happened  to  the  people  a  long  time  ago.  For¬ 
merly  they  must  have  been  numerous.  And  it  seems  they  began  to 
be  observant.  Soon  they  began  to  observe  how  wretched  they  were. 
And  it  seems  they  really  desired  to  do  better  so  that  their  life  would 
be  right.  And  it  seems  they  began  to  desire  (this).  Now  it  appears 
that  one  old  man  was  not,  perhaps,  sure  of  it.  It  really  seems  that 
he  was  told.  Then  he  told  the  people  what  they  should  do.  Now 
it  seems  as  soon  as  he  told  them  they  began  to  move  camp.  The 
people  moved  in  various  directions.  Some  moved  yonder  to  Green 
Bay,  some  to  Lake  Michigan.  That,  it  seems,  is  what  they  did  a 
loner  time  aero.  This  was  before  the  white  man  came  here  on  this 
ground ;  he  lived  across  the  sea.  So  these  Indians  themselves  walked 
around,  and  they  could  go  about  hunting,  and  they  went  about 
desiring  that  their  life  be  proper.  At  that  time,  it  is  said,  in  the  fall, 
they  probably  began  to  fast  earnestly.  The  men  began  to  fast  for  a 
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neniwAgi'megu  na'tawi.  I'n  a'cawiwa^tcip1'.  Inadtci'mawAgi 
ma''IyagA  ka'kya'Ag  a'adtci'niawadtc‘'. 

Inidtca''yatuge  mA'n  a'tA'cike'kanetAmowa'te'e  wI'i'ca'wiwaHc1'. 
Negu'ti  “mi'son111'”  wa'tapAg  a/'A'tag  a'u'dtci'segi  na''kA  negu'ti 
5  wadtcina'wA'kwagi  na/'kA  negu'ti  wadtcipAgi''cimugi  na/'kA  wadtci- 
ke''siyagk1'.  Inidtca'  a/'ci'segi  ma'A'ni  “mI''sonAnn1'.”  “Ml'- 
,sonAnn1'”  a'i'gi  mAniga/' a'ciwa'powagk1':  “mi''sonAnnl<”  a'i'gi  ku- 
dtcjga'kwiga/'winA  ayawi'ci''sowadtc1'.  Tnini  wa'dtcigk1'. 

Oni'yatugi'ci  mA'n  a'ca'wiwadtci  ma'A'gi  neno'tawAgi  Me'ckwA'- 
10  'ki'Ag  a'mawAdtci'wate'e'.  Inina '  tea/ 'yatug  a'adtcimo'wate'  ayawi- 
*ca'wiwadtc1'.  Na/'k  kwi'ye'sa'  a'adtcimo''ete'e  na'*k  i'kwa'wA  na/'k 
A'peno'  I'ina'kuni'gawadtci  ma'A'gi  Me'ckwA''kl'Agk1'.  Inina/'yatug 
a  wapi'adtcimo'etiwate'e  wI'Anemi'cnnenwi'genig  uwl'yawawi  mA'ni 
i'ca'wiwat6',  tapwa/ta'tiwatema'i.  ii'wapike'ge'e  mAnidtca'  A'cka- 
15  pa'wiweni  na/'kA  MAmI'cI''iwenn1'.  Agwi  wlnA  yatuge  tca/wina'  I'n. 
i'cike'kanetAmowate'e\  Nyawawa'imAgAtenigl'yatug  i'ni  pe'k 
a'wapinAna'I'tawate'e  kI'cadtcimo'etIwadtc  ayawi'cike'kanetA'mowa- 
dtci  ma'A'gi  ma'kAta'witcigk1'.  Inidtca'yatug  a'adtcimu'te'e  Ma'- 
'kwi'sutA  mene''tAmm1'.  Ma'A'gi  me'ne'tAmi  ma'to'saneniwi''etcigi 
20Ma'kwi''so'Agk1';  mawAdtci'megu  nlgani'migA'kini  mfsonAni  Ma'- 
kwi'so'imI''sonAnnl .  I'ni  a/'cikegkI\  Kenwa'ci'megu  nlganl'migA- 
toni  ma'A'n”1'.  Nyawawa'Ime  nigam'migAton111'.  Ini  dtca' 'yatuge 

i  nina  i  ma  a  gi  mAmi''ci'Agi  nAna'igapawi''ete'e  wl'niganiwadtci'- 
megu  tea  gi  kago''1'.  Ne'swawa'ImAgA'tenig  Inl'yatuge  na/'kA 
25 MAne'seno'gimawAgi  na''k_  a'keteminawe'si'wate'e\  Missoni  na''kA 
kutA'g  a'pyamigA''ke'e'.  Inig  In  a'ane'ko'ci'nowadtc1'.  0'nina''kA 
ne'swawa'i'mAgA'ki  na/'kA  Wami'go'Ag  a'netcigi  na/'k  a'ketemi- 
nawe  siwa  tc1 .  Na  kA  ku'tAgAni  mI"sonAni  a'kedtci'migA'ki  mAni'- 
nina  1 .  Inidtca'  a'cikege'0'.  'O'  na'kAdtci'megu  ne'swawa'i'mAgA'ld 
30  na/'kA  Mage'siwk'sutcigi  na''k  a'keteminawe'siwa'tc1'.  Na''kA 


ml' 'son  a'kedtcI'migA'k1'. 


Inidtca'  i'cinya'waiyAgk1' 


t1  .  .  _  ,  -  — ,  nigani  migA- 

kmi  mi  sonAn111 .  Ma'Agidtca'  ini'gi  ka'kane'tAgig  A'ckapa'wiweni 
kegime'si'megu .  I'n  a'cike'kanetA'mowadtc  A'cka'pawa'i  mAmi'- 
c*_a  ,  ^  tA'gwi  tca'g  umi'kedtcawi'wenwawi  mAmi''cI'Agk1' 

35  Ma'A'gi  a'cr''sutci_gi  ka'kane'tAgig  Inu'gi  mA'n  a'wa'sa'yanig  A'cka- 
pawe''siwen“‘'..  Ini dtca' 'yatuge  winagA  a'adtci'mowadtci  ma'A'gi 
Ma'kwi  'sutcigi  mAmf'cI'a'i  wi'i'ca'winidtci  na'lcA  ma'a'1  A'ckapa- 


wa 


Ne  swi  ^  ne'niwAg  a'nAna'i'cime'gowadtci  mane'towAn  iV'to- 
mi_'ckawe''siwem  na''kA  wl'uw ananet  A'mowa dtci  kago''1'. 
JNa 'kA  ma'A'gi  mAmf'dAg  a'A'ci''awadtci  ma'A'gi  Ma'kwi''so'Agi 
wi  l  cimAmi'cAma'tiwadtc1'.  Me'cewanA  ma'A'g  A'cka'pawAgi  pe''k 
A"CaWaiy  a'Pyadteime'to'saneni'wiwadtci  Me'ckwA''kI- 
Ag  ^  .  Ma'Agl'megu  mi'kedtca'witcig  A'cka'pawAgkl\  Inu'gi  wi'n 
45  a  ce  nowAg  A'cka'pawAg  a'netcigi  kl'citcaginepo''iwAgkl\  SAnAgi'- 
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number  of  days  at  a  time  separately.  That  is  what  they  did.  That 
is  what  these  (our)  old  people  say  of  them  when  they  speak  of  them. 

So  it  seems  this  is  how  they  knew  what  to  do.  One  “  name  ”  was 
on  the  east  side,  and  one  on  the  south,  and  one  on  the  west,  and  one  on 
the  north.  That  verily  is  how  these  u  names  ”  were  arranged.  When 
“  names  ”  are  mentioned  this  indeed  is  meant ;  when  “  names  ”  are 
mentioned  (the  different  gentes)  are  at  once  named  separately.  That 
is  why  those  (names)  are  mentioned. 

And  it  seems  this  is  what  these  Indians,  the  Meskwakis,  did  when 
they  gathered.  At  that  time  they  were  probably  told  what  they 
were  to  do  separately.  Boys,  women,  and  children  were  told  the 
rules  these  Meskwakis  were  to  have.  At  that  time,  it  seems,  they 
began  to  tell  each  other  how  their  life  was  to  be  in  the  future  if 
they  did  this,  if  they  really  believed  each  other.  This  truly  was  the 
origin  of  the  rites  of  the  ceremonial  runners  and  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ants.  It  does  not  seem  that  they  knew  them  both  at  the  same  time. 
It  seems  after  four  years  they  began  to  clothe  themselves  suitably 
after  these  persons  who  fasted  had  told  each  other  what,  they  knew 
separately.  Now,  it  seems  the  Bear  gens  was  told  first.  These 
members  of  the  Bear  gens  were  the  first  to  be  made  mortal ;  the  gens, 
the  Bear  gens,  is  especially  prominent.  That  is  how  it  is.  For  a 
long  time  this  was  the  leading  gens.  It  was  the  leading  gens  for 
four  years.  Then  at  that  very  time,  it  seems,  these  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ants  were  established  to  be  leaders  in  everything.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  then,  it  appears  that  the  War  Chiefs  were  also  blessed.  And 
another  gens  had  come.  They  (the  members  of  this  gens)  were  next 
in  order.  And  at  the  end  of  three  years  those  called  the  Feathered 
gens  also  were  blessed.  And  other  gentes  came  to  view  at  this  time. 
That  verily  is  how  it  was.  Oh,  again  after  three  years  the  Eagle 
gens  was  also  blessed.  Again  a  gens  came  to  view.  So  there  were 
four  groups,  leading  gentes.  These  are  they  who  all  understand  the 
rite  of  the  ceremonial  runners.  That  is  how  they  know  about  the 
ceremonial  runners  and  ceremonial  attendants  as  well  as  all  the  work 
of  the  ceremonial  attendants.  These  gentes  are  they  who  know  about 
the  business  of  the  ceremonial  runners  this  day  when  it  is  daylight. 
And  so  it  seems  these,  the  members  of  the  Bear  gens,  told  what  the 
ceremonial  attendants  were  to  do,  and  also  these  ceremonial  runners. 

Three  men  were  placed  (here)  by  the  manitou  to  have  power  and 
to  do  as  they  pleased.  And  these  members  of  the  Bear  gens  organized 
these  ceremonial  attendants  so  they  would  in  this  way  wait  upon  each 
other.  But  these  ceremonial  runners  were  the  ones  used  very  much  a 
long  time  ago,  when  the  Meskwakis  had  just  come  into  existence. 
These  ceremonial  runners  were  the  workers.  To-day,  to  be  sure, 
those  called  ceremonial  runners  are  no  more,  as  all  have  died.  These 
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'towAgidtca'i  ma'A'g  A'cka'pawAg  a'netcigk1'.  Tcagi'megu  kago' 
wapA'tAmogi  niA'kwadtci  pwawi'megumyane'tenigi  wapA'tAmog 
a'utotawe'ninidtci  ma'a'i  neno'tawa'  a'mawA'se'ton^tc1'.  Ayi'giwinA'- 
megu  mi'kedtca'wi'api  na/'ina'i  migatiwenagk1'.  Ayigi'megu  na'i'gi- 
5wAgi  migatiwenagi  wi'tAne''siwadtc‘'.  Ayigi'megu  mi'ckawe''siweni 
ke'ka'netAmdgk1'.  A'ci'genig  i'n  a'cipA'kima',sowadtcI'J  mane'towA- 
nima'  a'ciketemina'gowadtc1'.  I'ni  wa'dtc  i'ni  kA'ckiwi'cige''siwa- 
dtc*'.  Na/'k  aniwi''sadtcigi'megu  ma'A'g  ayigi'megu  na/'kA  manwi- 
ta/'atcigi'megu.  Me'ce'megu  peno'dtc  i’ci  Ano''kanapi  ma'A'gk1', 
10penodtci'megu  me'cena'  i'pa''owa'sA  mawadtcimo''awate  neno'¬ 
tawa'1',  na/'kA  nAtomawa'sA'megu  peno'dtc  a'winite  me'to'sane'- 
niwa'1'.  KAnagwA'megu  kago''  i'cagwane'mowadtc1'.  Mo'tci'megu' 
si'powAni  pyanutA'mowat  i'a'cowiwadtci'megu  Ano''kanete  neguta'- 
'i'ci  neno'tawa'  a'awi'nigwan111'. 

15  MAniga'  a'tA''ciwadtci  ma'A'g  A'cka'pawAgkl<:  ne''siwAgkl<. 
Negu'ti  ni'ganiwWA',  ka'o'ni  na/'kA  negu't  ane'ko'dtci'cigkA',  na/'kA 
ne'so'nAmegi  negu't1'.  I'ni  a'ci'ci'nowadtc1'.  Negu'ti  ni'ganitA 
pa/'sA  tatA'gk1'.  'I'nanA  kano'na'sut  ano'ka/nedtcini  ma'A'g  A'cka'¬ 
pawAg151'.  Ka'o'n  in  a'Ano''kanadtci  kutAga'i'ini'  uwidtci'utA'ckapa- 
20  wa'i.  Neguti  mA'nA  Ma''kwi'sutA',  na''kA negu'ti  MAne'seno'gimawA, 
na''kA  negu'ti  Mage'si'wi'sutA\  Inigi  na/neguti  ne'niwAg  a'ckapa'- 
witcigkl\  Ka'o'ni  mA'nA  Wa'migo'  A'ckuta'neni'  ina'petugke'. 
Inai'yatuge  niganit  A''ckutawwl\  Ka'o'nidtca'  a'pA'ko'wawadtci 
ka'kane'tAgigi  mA'n  a'ci'genig  ma'a'i'megu  wi'nigani'Anemimi'ke- 
25  dtcawi'e'miwadtc1'.  Tcagenwi'megu  i'ci  wi'A'pane'mowadtc  a'ina- 
dtci'mowadtc1'.  Niga'ni'cigA  niAni'yatuge  keteminagwite'6':  no'- 
tenigk1',  ka'o'n  ane'kodtci  pe'cege''siwAnn1',  ka'o'ni  na'lvA  ane'kodtci 
nono''ka'Ann1'.  I'ni  wa'dtci  Aniwi/'sawadtc1'.  Inu'gi  wi'n  a'wa'- 
'sayag  aguwi'ya'Agi  ma'A'g61':  A'cawaiye  ponitA'gowAgi  ma'A'g 
30  a'ci'gitcigk1',  a'tcagi'megunepo"iwadtc1'.  Ini'megu  mamedtcina'i 
yatu'ge  magwa''  a'kwikutwa'cigapitAgi  tA'swawa'imAgA'ki  mame- 
dtcina'i  ma'A'g  a'me'to'saneni'wiwadtc1',  mamedtcina'  a'awute'6'. 
Inidtca'  a'mawitcagi'nawadtci  ma'A'g  A'cka'pawAgkl\ 

MAniga' 'i  na/'ina'i  tcipe'ku'kwagin  ate'ci'megu  A^cAmap1',  na/'kA 
35kigano'wadtcini  neno'tawAg  ate'ci'megu  Ana'gAnAn  A'Tawap1'. 
A'wi'se'niwadtc1'.  Wadtcike'si'yanig  u'dtcinaw  AtA''sAneg  i'n  a'Api- 
wa'dtcip‘'.  Negu't  A'nagAni  wadtciwa'pAnigi  na/'kA  negu'ti  wa- 
dtcipAgi'ci'monig  a'A,'tawudtc1',  na''_kA  negu't  A'ckwa'tamegi  wata'- 
pAnigk1'.  I'n  a'ci'setawu'dtcip‘'.  'O'n  a'pA''kimedtci  maVn  Ana'- 
40  gAnAn  ina'  a''tanigi  mena/'ckunon111'.  Na''kA  mAni'nina'i  a'Ano'ka'- 
nedtcini  wi'kiwi'adtci'mowadtci  kago'i  nawAdtci'megu  A'cAma'pip1'. 
Ki''cipiwi'seni'wadtcin  i'n  a'wa'pu'sadtci  kano'na'sut  i'kiwa/dtci- 
mutA  tatA'gk1'.  Inidtca'  a'cawiwate'e'yatug  A''cawaiye  ma'A'g 
A'cka'pawAgklt.  Tcagi'megu  i'ci'Ano''kanap  a'sAnAgAte'nigin111'. 
4o  WinwawA  megu  pA  ku'tAmogi  kago'  a'pwawikA'ckipA'ko'wawadtc 
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persons  called  ceremonial  runners  had  a  hard  time.  They  oversaw 
everything,  they  oversaw  it  so  where  these  Indians  had  a  town,  where 
they  had  a  village  would  be  proper  and  not  evil.  And  they  were  made 
to  work  in  time  of  battle.  It  was  also  their  duty  to  be  present  on  the 
battle  field.  For  they  also  understood  mystic  power.  That  is  what 
they  have  been .  permitted,  that,  is  how  they  were  blessed  by  the 
manitou.  That  is  why  they  Avere  able  to  be  strong.  And  these  were 
fast  limners  and  also  good-natured.  These  (ceremonial  runners) 
Avere  sent  on  errands  any  place  far  off,  no  matter  Iioav  far  off  they 
might  run  there  if  they  went  to  tell  the  Indians  the  news,  and  they 
might  summon  people  if  they  dwelt  far  off.  It  Avas  impossible  for 
them  to  be  unAvilling.  E\’en  if  they  came  to  rivers  they  would  cross 
them  if  they  were  ordered  any  place  where  Indians  Avere. 

This  was  the  number  of  these  ceremonial  runners — they  wTere  three. 
One  Avas  the  leader,  and  one  was  in  succession,  and  one  the  third. 
That  is  how  they  are.  This  single  leader  is  in  a  way  the  boss.  He  is 
the  one  spoken  to  whenever  these  ceremonial  runners  are  hired.  And 
he  employs  the  others,  his  fellow  ceremonial  runners.  This  one  man 
belongs  to  the  Bear  gens,  and  one  belongs  to  the  War  Chiefs  gens, 
and  one  belongs  to  the  Eagle  gens.  These  men  are  they  who  are  cere¬ 
monial  runners,  one  by  one.  And  this  member  of  the  Feathered  gens 
may  have  been  called  the  fireman.  He  probably  was  the  leader  Avith 
fire.  And  then  those  who  knew  how  this  was  decided  which  of  these 
Avere  to  be  leaders  and  be  their  workers.  They  would  depend  upon 
them  every  time,  so  they  said.  The  leader,  it  seems,  was  blessed  by 
this — wind,  and  the  next  in  succession  by  a  deer,  and  the  next  in  order 
by  a  humming  bird.  That  is  why  they  excelled  in  running.  To-day, 
to  be  sure,  there  are  no  more  of  these;  people  like  these  ceased  to 
exist  a  long  time  ago,  they  have  all  died.  Now  it  is  perhaps  60  years 
ago  when  they  were  last  existing  as  mortals,  when  they  were  used 
last.  Then,  indeed,  these  ceremonial  runners  soon  all  died. 

Now,  Avhenever  a  ghost  feast  was  held  they  Avere  fed  apart  (from 
the  others),  and  whenever  the  Indians  held  gens  festivals  boAvls 
were  placed  separately  for  them.  Then  they  ate.  It  is  said  that  they 
sat  on  the  bench  on  the  north  side.  One  boAvl  for  them  was  placed 
east  and  one  west  and  one  at  the  east  door.  That,  it  is  said,  is  how 
(the  bowls)  were  placed  for  them.  Then  they  were  given  meat  where 
these  bowls  were.  And  Avhenever  they  were  ordered  to  go  about 
giving  information  it  is  said  that  first  they  were  fed  something. 
When  they  had  eaten,  then  the  one  spoken  to  began  to  Avalk  off; 
that  is,  the  one  Avho  presumably  was  to  go  about  giving  information. 
That  really  is  what  these  ceremonial  runners  did  long  ago.  They 
were  all  sent  on  errands  Avhenever  it  was  difficult.  And  they  de- 
18283°— 27 - 2 
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u'gimawA  na/'kA  tapwanenI'A',  winwa'wan  a'pA'ko'wawadtci  ma  a  gi 
A'cka/pawAgi- — mo'tci'megu  mlgati'wenegi  me'cena'’megu  pA'ko'wa- 
wa'sA  maVg11'. 

MAniga''  a'to'tawudtci  ma'A'g  a'A'ckiwapimAni'i'ci'tawa^tc1': 

5  nawA/dtc  Adtcigawi'tawa'petug  ume''ckumwawi  unegwi''kAnwagkl\ 
I'm  wa'dtci  pepe'ke''siwadtci  ma'A'g  A'cka'pawAgk1'. 

Na/'k  uwiya'Ani'megu  a'ne'penidtci  ma'Agi'megu  luwi'adtcimo'- 
*adtcigi  neno'tawa'1'.  A'kiwiwitAmo'wawadtc  a'klwimamedtcina'iki- 
wiwawitA'mowadtci  mi/'son  a'adtcimo''awadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1'. 

10  Na/'k  aya'pi'tcina'  a'kiwipiti'gawadtc  wigi'yapyan  a'kiw&pA'- 
mawadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'1',  kago'  tatA'g  i'ci'Ano'kane'gowat®': 
i'ni  wa/dtci  kiwipitiga'wawadtc1'.  Inadtcimaweni'wiwAgi  ma'A'g 
A'cka'pawAg  a'netcigk1'. 

Na/'kA  mA'n"1':  a'tepowawani'winig  Ina''megu  a'wiwAgk1'.  Na/'k 
15ayigi'megu  ma’a'i  tapwaneni'a'  a/kiwi'adtcimo''awadtc  i'tepo'wani- 
dtc".  MAnimegomni  umi'kedtcawiwenwawi. 

Ma'A'gi  mAmi/,ci,Ag  a'netcigi  pe'ki''iwagkl\  Inu'gi  kawAgi'megu 
kiwitawAgkI\  Ma'M  win'nan  a'ci'giwaHc1' :  aiya'co'kA  mAmi'cAma'- 
tiwAgk1';  a'ci'so'wadtcin  aiya'co'kA  mAmi'cAma'tiwAgi  ma'Agi  tcag 
20  a'ci''sutcigk1'.  I'ni  winwaw  a'ca'wiwadtci  ma'A'gi  mAmi''cl'Ag 
a'netcigk1'. 

Ma'Agi  na/'k  A'cka'pawag  a'netcigi  pe''kiwAgkl<.  ManetowAni 
ma'Agi  ketemi'nagogk1'.  Wa/dtci  rnA'ni  kA'cki'i'ca'wiwaHc1';  umA- 
'lcAtawi'wenwagi  wadtci  ke'kanetA'mowadtci  ma'A'g  A'cka'pawAgkl\ 
25 1'n  anadtcimegu,'siwadtc1'.  Ne'kiga/'megu  ma'A'gi  me'to'saneni'- 
wiwadtc  A'ckapa'wiwAgklt.  A'gwi  no'mAga'  mA'n  i'cawi'wadtcinnl\ 
Na/'kA  na/'ina'i'megu  nepo''iwat  Ini'megu  i'poni'A'piwadtc  A'cka'- 
pawAgki\  I'cike'kanetAmotuga'igip1'.  Inugi  mA'n  a'wa/'sayagi 
wadtci  pwawi'A'piwadtc  A'cka'pawAgkl\ 

30  MAniga'  ana/dtcimedtci  ma'A'g11';  neguta''  a'i'ci'Ano''kanedtci 
peno'Hc1',  a'gwipi  na'iwi'seni'wadtcini  ma'A'gkl\  I'n  a'ca'wiwa- 
dtc''.  Mo'tciga'i  wi'se'niwate  a'gwi  ma'ne  wi'seniwadtci'nip1': 
ca'cki'megupa/pe'e  ne'pi  me'nowAgk1'.  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtc1'.  Kiga/- 
nuginiga'  Ina''megu  a'tcitA'piwadtc  ana'sAmA'pinidtci  kiga'nudtci'1'. 
35  A'tA'ci'A'kawa'piwadtci  wi'i'ci'Ano'kanatanipi'1'.  WA'nimodtci  ma¬ 
'A'gi  mAmi''ci'Agi'  cagwane'mowate  na/'kA  ki'satane'mowat  i'kiwi- 
wi'ku'wawadtci  ma'A'gi  na'mi'ta'  Ano''kanedtc  A'cka/pawAgk1'. 
TcAtcawi''ape'e  mina/pi  kago'’i  ma'A'gi  A'cka/pawAgi  me'to'sane'- 
niwa'  a'tapi''awadtc1'.  Inipa'pe'e  wa/dtci  mlnedtci  mA/dtca'inn1'. 
40  TcAtcawi''ipi  wi'se'niweni  minapipa'pe"3'.  Mo'tci'megu  tepe''k  Ano'- 
'kanete  kago'i  i'Anwadtciwadtci'megu  i'ci'geniww1'.  Uwi'yawaw 
i'n  a'ci'giwadtc\  Na'kA/dtci  ke'cadtcime'to'saneni'wiwAgki'.  A'gwi 
mAdtci'owiya'i'wadtcinnl\  I'ni  wadtci  me'to'sane'niwAgi  tepa'nawa- 
dtci  ma'a'  A'cka'pawa'1'.  Ini  wa'dtci  yatuge  kwinuma'wate'e  neno'- 
45  tawAgi  ma'A'gkl‘.  Manwawa'ime'megu  pemikwinAta'wa''agwa'igki'. 
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cided  anything  when  the  chiefs  and  councilmen  could  not  come 
to  a  decision;  then  it  was  that  these  ceremonial  runners  decided  it — 
even  in  war  they  might  make  the  decision. 

And  this  is  how  these  (ceremonial  runners)  were  treated  when 
they  hist  became  one:  The  blood  in  their  arms  was  first  made  to 
flow.  That  is  why  these  ceremonial  runners  were  light  in  weight. 

And  when  anyone  died  these  (ceremonial  runners)  were  the  ones 
to  go  about  telling  the  Indians.  When  they  went  around  telling  of 
it,  they  went  around  pronouncing  the  name  for  the  last  time  when 
they  told  the  people. 

And  once  in  a  while  they  went  about  entering  the  wickiups  (to 
see)  if  by  chance  there  was  an  errand  on  which  they  were  to  be 
sent  ;  that  is  why  they  went  about  visiting.  Such  is  the  report  con¬ 
cerning  these  (men)  who  are  called  ceremonial  runners. 

And  this :  TV  hen  there  was  a  council  they  were  there.  And  they 
also  went  about  telling  the  counsellors  to  counsel.  This  very  thing 
was  their  work. 

These  persons  called  ceremonial  attendants  are  different.  They  are 
still  living  to-day.  This  is  how  they  are :  In  turn  they  serve  as 
ceremonial  attendants  to  each  other;  all  these  gentes  serve  as  cere¬ 
monial  attendants  to  each  other  according  to  the  gentes,  and  in 
turn.  That  is  what  these  who  are  called  ceremonial  attendants  did. 

And  these  called  ceremonial  runners  are  different.  They  were 
blessed  by  the  manitou.  That  is  why  they  were  able  to  do  this; 
these  ceremonial  runners  learned  it  from  their  fasting.  That  is 
what  is  said  of  them.  And  as  long  as  they  live  they  (remain) 
ceremonial  runners.  They  do  not  do  this  for  a  short  time.  And 
when  they  die,  then  there  will  cease  to  be  (any)  ceremonial  runners. 
It  is  said  that  they  probably  knew  this.  That  is  why  there  are 
no  ceremonial  runners  to-day. 

This,  moreover,  is  told  of  these  (ceremonial  runners)  :  When 
they  were  sent  on  an  errand  somewhere  far  off,  it  is  said  that  they 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  eating.  That  is  what  they  did.  And  even 
if  they  ate,  it  is  said  not  many  ate ;  they  were  accustomed  to  drink 
merely  water.  That  is  what  they  did.  And  whenever  gens  festivals 
were  held  they  sat  down  so  that  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival 
sat  down  facing  them.  They  watched  to  see  if  they  were  to  be  sent 
on  any  errands.  If  now  these  ceremonial  attendants  were  unwilling 
or  disliked  to  give  invitations,  these  ceremonial  runners  would  be 
employed.  Sometimes  these  ceremonial  runners  would  be  given 
something  when  they  pleased  the  people.  That  is  why  they  would 
be  given  dry  goods.  Sometimes  they  would  be  given  food.  Even  if 
they  were  sent  on  some  errand  at  night,  it  was  a  rule  for  them  to 
be  willing.  That  is  how  they  were  in  regard  to  their  bodies.  And 
they  were  kindly  people.  They  were  not  bad  natured.  That  is 
why  the  people  were  fond  of  these  ceremonial  runners.  That  is 
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Ini'yatuge  pyadtci'cawiwate'e'.  Inugi  wi'n  a'gwi  i'n  a'ca'witcigi 
tAgo'wadtcinn1'.  Agwiga'  ayigi'pin  i'cawi'wadtcinn1'.  Keteminawe'- 
'siwAgi  wa'dtci  menwime'to'saneni'wiwaHc1'.  Ini  manetowa'i 
ketemi'nagogk1'.  Inugi  wa'dtc  A'ce'nowadtc  a'pwawi'uwiya'Akete- 
5mi'nagudtci  mane'towAni  wa/dtc  A'ce'nowadtc  A'cka'pawAg  a'netci- 


-kl* 


Na/'kA  wapAta''owat  awa'i'mi  me'te'gw  amiwapA'ta'oni  ami'A'ci'- 
'towadtci  me'ckwawa'kAn111'.  WapAta''owa's  ini'megu  me'tend'1': 
a'gwi  kAna'gwA  kutA'g  ic'i'me'tegwi  wapAta''owa'sA'. 


10  A'kiyu'sawadtcima'i  mamedtcina'  a'Ano'kanete'e'yatuge  ma'A'g 
A'cka'pawAg  a'kwikutwa'cigapitAgi  nP'cw  a'tA'swawa'i'mAgA'k1'. 
MAnA^k  A'ckipAgine'pi'seg  a'udtci'Ano'kanete'  A'ckapawa  mAnA'kA- 
dtca/'ipi  tcigi  Pigi'tAnwe  a'a'te'6'.  Awa'ima'i  Nima'a'a'  a'a'winidtc 
a'Ano''kanedtc A/'ckapawWAt.  A'kAtawimamye'cki'e'tiwadtci kutAga'i 
15  neno'tawa'1'.  Inidtca'  mA'nA'A  A^ckapawA  a'mawi'adtcimudtc 
i'miga'tiwadtc  udtciwadtc  ite'p  P'adtc1'.  Ke'tenA'megu  ite'p  a'api- 
'adtc1',  a/'nawadtci  neno'tawa'1',  a'adtci'mo'adtc  a'ci'Ano/'kanedtc1'. 
lya/'  pyayadtc  a'ke'tci'A''cAmedtcidtca'megu  pe'lc  a'wi',senidtc1'. 
Nya'wugun  Ina''  a'ki'witadtc1'.  Ki'ci'agwApidtci  na/'k  a'nagwadtc 
20ai'yapAmi  na/'k  a/'pyadtc  a'a'dtcimudtc  a/'pyanidtci  ma'a'i  neno'¬ 
tawa'1'.  I'n  a'ci'genigi  ma'A'g  umi'kedtcawiwenwawi  A'cka'pawAgi 
a'netcigkl\  Pepenodtc  i'awA'gip  madtcimaweni'wiwAgkl\  Inidtca/- 
'megu  mamedtcina'i  mA'n  A''ckapaw  a'mi'kedtcawi'te'e',  inina'- 
'megu  mamedtcina'1'.  Inidtca'yatuge'megu  nawipe'ponig  a'mawine- 
25  po'i'te'  i'n  A'*ckapaw  ane'tA'.  Na''ina'  a'kwA'mAtAg  adtcimugwani- 
megu  i'pAna'te'sidtc1'.  A'adtci'mo'adtci  me'to'sane'niwa'i  wi'i'ca'- 
winidtc  aiyo''nina'  aiya'kowi  wi'me'to'saneniwinidtci'1'.  “A'Aa- 
dtcima'i,”  'IwApi,  “me'to'sa'neniwA  'i''manawa.  InAdtca'i'nanA 


na'ciwAnadtci'enagwA,” 


'i''manawa. 

'i'yugwan111',  “agwiga'  wl'n  ayigi  wi'neno- 
30  tawidtcinn1'/’  'i'yugwan111'.  Keya'ApAga'  ma'Ani  mo'ku'manAn  ana- 
dtcinipi'i.  “A'gwi  wi'kago'anetAmo'nagwin  ana'kuni'gayagwe,”  'i'yu¬ 
gwan111',  “kinwawAdtca'  ayi'gi  ka'tA  kwa'kwawi  wi'to'kawi'yagagu,” 
'i'yugwan111'.  Inidtca'  inugi  wadtci  pwawipe''kiwito''kawudtci  mo'- 
'kumanA  inA  a'adtcimute'  A''ckapawWA'.  “Na/'kA  ki'sAnAgi'topwA. 
35 A'ckadtcima'  agu'wiya'  i'Ar'sagwin  i'kiwadtcimutA  kago''  a'cawi'- 
yagwin111'.  Ki'sAnAgi'topwAdtca'1'.  Mo'tci'megu  panate'si'yagwini 
pwawi-'uwiya'A-kiwa'dtcimut  A'ceno'wi'agwe  A'cka'pawAgk1'.”  Ini'- 
yatug  anadtcimu'te'e  mA'nA'A  A''ckapawWA'.  Na''ina'i  wapi'a'kwA'- 
mAtAgi  na''kA  na/'ina'  i'ne'po'idtc  ini'yatuge  pe'lk  a'wi'cigima'te'e 
40  me'to'sane'niwa'  i'pwawi'megukago'pAgi'senA'minidtc  a'ca'winidtci 
mAniga'i  mAma'tomoni  i'wi'cigenAminidtci'megu. 
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very  likely,  these  Indians  grieved  over  them.  For  many  years 
they  must  have  grieved  over  them.  That,  very  likely,  was  what 
they  did  formerly.  The  ones  who  do  so  to-day  are  not  plentiful. 
And  it  is  said  they  were  not  so  (by  nature).  They  were  blessed;  that 
is  why  they  lived  in  health.  Then  they  were  blessed  by  the  manitous. 
The  reason  they  have  disappeared  to-day  is  because  no  one  is  blessed 
by  the  manitou;  that  is  why  the  persons  called  ceremonial  runners 
have  disappeared. 

And  if  they  (wanted)  a  wooden  cane  they  would  make  it  out  of 
red  cedar.  They  might  have  a  cane  only  (made)  just  so;  it  would 
not  be  lawful  for  them  to  have  a  cane  made  of  any  other  kind  of 
wood. 

The  last  time  when  these  ceremonial  runners  walked  about,  when 
it  seems  they  were  sent  on  an  errand,  was  G2  years  ago.  A  cere¬ 
monial  runner  was  sent  on  an  errand  and  he  went  from  Green  Bay 
to  the  edge  of  the  Missouri.  The  ceremonial  runner  was  sent  on  an 
errand  to  where  the  Sauks  of  the  Missouri  are.  They  were  on  the 
verge  of  having  trouble  with  other  Indians.  So  this  ceremonial 
runner  went  to  tell  of  a  coming  fight,  that  was  why  he  went  there. 
He  surely  went  there,  saw  the  Indians,  and  told  them  how  he  had  been 
sent  on  an  errand.  When  he  arrived  yonder  he  was  fed  bounteously 
and  he  ate  heartily.  He  stayed  there  for  four  days.  When  he  was 
rested  he  again  departed,  came  back,  and  told  (all)  when  these 
Indians  came.  That  was  the  work  of  these  persons  called  ceremonial 
runners.  It  is  reported  of  them  that  they  went  very  great  distances, 
so  it  is  said.  That  truly  was  the  last  time  this  ceremonial  runner 
Avorked,  that  Avas  the  last  time.  And  it  seems  in  the  folloAving  winter 
that  person  called  a  ceremonial  runner  died.  As  soon  as  he  Avas  sick 
he  must  have  told  that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  life.  He  told  the 
people  who  were  here  afterAvard  what  to  do.  “  Later  on,”  it  is  said 
he  said,  “there  will  be  many  people.  They  are  the  ones  who  will 
ruin  you,”  he  must  haATe  said,  “  nor  will  they  be  Indians,”  he  must 
haA^e  said.  The  fact  is  he  meant  this  white  man,  so  it  is  said.  “He 
will  not  think  anything  of  your  rules,”  he  must  have  said,  “  and  you 
do  not  also  give  him  permission,”  he  must  have  said.  That  really 
is  why  the  Avhite  man  is  not  permitted  much,  as  that  ceremonial 
runner  said  (those  things).  “And  you  will  have  a  hard  time.  Later 
on  you  Avill  have  no  one  who  Avill  go  about  telling  anything  that 
happened  to  you.  You  Avill  have  a  hard  time.  Even  Avhenever  you 
die  you  will  not  knoAv  that  of  each  other  if  no  one  goes  about  report¬ 
ing  it  when  you  lose  the  ceremonial  runners.”  That  probably  is  what 
this  ceremonial  runner  said.  When  he  began  to  be  sick  and  when 
he  was  about  to  die,  then  it  seems  he  strongly  urged  the  people  not 
to  give  up  anything  they  did  and  to  firmly  keep  this  religion. 
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Inugidtca'i  ke’tenA'megu*  sAUA'ge’siw  i'kiwi'adtcimutA  kago' 
a'cige/nigin111'.  I'n  a'’cikegkl\  Mo'tci'megu  inu'g  u'wiya’  a'ne'po- 
*idtci  ke'tenA'megu  a'gwi  ke’kane'medtcin  a’pwawi’Apidtci  kiwa/dtci- 
mutA\  I'ni  ke’tenA'megu  i' 'eigen wi  inu'gi  mA'n  aiya’kow  a’me’to’- 
5saneniwigkI’.  SA'nAgAtwi  ’a/pwawiVckapawA’A'se^c1’.  Wa'dtci' 
sAiiA'gi'togi  wi'no'tagagi  kago’  a'cikegin"1’.  Na'’kA  mo'’kuman 
a’pyadtc  aiyo’i  me'ne’segk1':  i'ni  wadtci'megu  ayi'g  i’cikegk1’. 

Na/’ina’i  mA'nA  mamedtcina'  A'’ckapaw  a’sedtci’  cegi’kAna'we 
ku'twa’cigA  tA'’swi  pepo'nwagwani  mA'nA  neniwWA\  Awa’imegiga'' 
10  mA'n  a'tA’cimamA’kA'tawite  winAma’i  Pa'gonegi  a'tAmegk1’.  Wi'nA 
mA'nA  mo'’kumanA  St.  Louis  itA'mWA’.  Maua  yatug  a’tA’cikete- 
minawesi'te’  a’A’cka'pawidtci'.  ManetowAn  a'tA'ciketeminagu'te'e 
mA'nA  neniwA  manetowa’1’. 

A’ckapawA  anetA  ini'yatug  a'cawi'te’6’.  Inidtca’  anadtcimowe- 
15nAgA’k  A'’cawaiye  pyadtci’cawiwate’e  me’to’sane'niwAgk1'.  Inugi 
wi'n  a'gw  i'n  i’cawi'wadtcini  ma’A'gi  neno'tawAgk1’.  Aguwi'ya’Ag 
A’cka'pawAgk1’:  a’A'ce'nowadtc1’.  A’ponimA’kAta'wiwadtci  wa'dtc 
A’ce'nowadtc  A’cka'pawAgk1’. 

Ma’A'gi  wi'nA  mAmi'’ci’Agi  ma'nawAgkl\  Inugi  me’ce'megu 
20kwiye'’sa’Agi  mAmi’ci'’iwAgki'.  A'gwi  mamye'’tci  kwiye'nA  mAmi'- 
'ci’Ag  Api'wadtcin  inu'gk1’:  mA'ni  Me’ckwA'kl'’inagi  wadtcinugi 
pwawikwiyena'’iwadtci  ma’A'g  i'dtcinAg  aiyo’i. 

Me’ckwa'ki'’inagi  na’kAdtci'ma’A'g  A’cka'pawAg  a’nimi’e'tanig 
ayigi'megu  ni'miwAgi  winwa'wWA\  Tcagenwimegu’ci  a’ine'ganidtc 
25 i’nimiwadtci'megu  inanetagu'’siwAgki’.  I'n  a/’eikeg  A’cawaiye  aya- 
’ipe’kiwiga'’siwadtc1'.  Na'kA/dtc  i'’kwawAgi'  sagi'dtc  a’a'wiwadtc 
a'gwi  lvAna'gwA  i'kiwinawu’te'nowadtci  ma’a’  A’cka'pawa’  a’pi'- 
tcimyanota'wadtcinn1'.  Ki'ciwinA'Anenwi'wadtcin  agwi'megu  ka- 
go'’i  me’cena'’megon  a’kiwinawawadtc1’.  Na'’k  i’kwa'w  a'’no’cadtci 
30kAnagwA'megu  ke’tcina’e  i’u'wigidtc1’:  penodtci'megu  uwi'gi’api 
no’catcig  i'’kwawAgkl\  Ini'yatug  anA’kAmige’siwa'te’  A’cawaiye 


neno'tawAgk1’,  ma’Agima’i  Me’ckwA'’ki'Agk1'.  A'cike'gip 


A'’ca- 


waiye’.  Na/’kA’  SA’sa'’kwawagi  me’to’sane'niwAg  A'’cawaiye’;  inu'g 
a'gwi’  sA’sa'kwa'wadtcinnl’:wa'dtc  a'ckAmi'Ane'’ki'idtciMe'ckwA'ki'A'. 
35 A'’manadtci  mo'’kumanA  wa'dtci  poni'sA'sa'’kwadtci  mA'nA  ne'- 
notawWA’.  Ini  wa'dtci  keteketeminawe'’siwadtc  A'’cawaiye  neno'- 
tawAg  a’sA’sa'kwawa'te'6'.  Na'’k  a’wiga'’siwadtc1’.  Na'’k  a’mamA- 
’kAta'wiwadtc1’;  inu'gi  mA’kAta'wiwen  A'’cenowi  aiyo'’i  Me’ckwA- 
’ki'’inagk1'.  I'n  a"cikegk1’.  MaVg  A’cka'pawAgi  wa'dtc  Aniwi'’sa- 
40wadtc  A’cawai'76’. 
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To-day,  indeed,  it  is  hard  (to  find)  a  person  who  will  go  about 
telling  how  anything  is.  That  is  how  it  is.  Even  to-day  when  any 
one  dies  (a  person  on  whom  to  call)  is  not  known  because  a  person 
who  goes  about  telling  news  does  not  exist.  That  surely  is  how  it  is 
v\  ith  regard  to  the  last  of  this  generation.  It  is  hard  not  to  have  a 
ceremonial  runner.  That  is  why  (this  generation)  has  a  hard  time 
in  hearing  when  anything  happens.  And  the  white  man  has  come 
here,  on  (this)  island;  that  also  is  why  it  is  so. 

At  the  time  we  last  had  this  ceremonial  runner  this  man  was  56 
years  old.  This  man  fasted  yonder  at  the  place  called  Shallow- 
Water.  The  white  man,  to  be  sure,  calls  it  St.  Louis.  It  seems  this 
man  was  blessed  there  and  became  a  ceremonial  runner.  This  man 
was  blessed  by  a  manitou,  by  manitous  there. 

That  was  probably  what  a  person  called  a  ceremonial  runner  did. 
That  really  is  the  way,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  people  did  formerly. 
To-day  these  Indians  do  not  do  so.  There  are  no  ceremonial  run¬ 
ners;  they  are  gone.  Because  they  have  ceased  fasting  is  why  the 
ceremonial  runners  are  gone. 

Now,  these  ceremonial  attendants  are  numerous.  To-day  simply 
any  boys  serve  as  ceremonial  attendants.  The  ceremonial  attendants 
to-day  are  not  quite  right;  that  is  why  these  Indians  here— in  the 
Meskwaki  country — do  not  do  rightly. 

Moreover,  in  the  Meskwaki  country  these  ceremonial  runners  also 
danced  when  a  dance  was  held.  It  was  thought  proper  for  them  to 
always  dance  as  the  (others)  were  dancing.  That  is  how  it  was  a 
long  time  ago  while  they  were  very  careful.  Moreover,  when  women 
lived  outside  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  go  about  exhibiting  ( ? ) 
themselves  to  these  ceremonial  runners  as  long  as  they  were  men¬ 
struating.  But  as  soon  as  thejr  bathed  there  was  no  reason  (why  they 
should  not)  and  they  went  about  seeing  them.  And  when  a  woman 
gave  birth  (to  a  child)  it  was  not  lawful  for  her  to  dwell  near  by; 
women  in  childbirth  were  made  to  dwell  far  off.  That,  it  seems, 
is  what  happened  to  the  Indians,  these  Meskwakis,  a  long  time  ago. 
That,  it  is  said,  is  how  it  was,  a  long  time  ago.  And  the  people  a 
long  while  ago  were  restricted  in  accordance  with  their  religion; 
to-day  they  are  not  restricted ;  that  is  why  the  Meskwakis  are  becom¬ 
ing  fewer  and  fewer.  Because  the  white  man  is  numerous  is  why 
the  Indian  ceases  to  be  restricted  by  religion.  The  reason  why  they 
were  blessed  severally  long  ago  is  that  the  Indians  were  restricted 
by  religion.  And  they  were  careful.  And  they  fasted  earnestly; 
to-day  fasting  has  disappeared  here,  in  the  Meskwaki  country.  That 
is  how  it  is.  That  is  why  these  ceremonial  runners  excelled  in  run¬ 
ning  a  long  while  ago. 
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Inu'gi  wi'n  A’ce'nowAg  aniwi' 'satcig  aiyo'i  Me'ckwA'ki'’inagkl\ 
X'pwawina'imA'kAta'wiwadtc  a’pwawiketeminawe  siwadtc  .  I  ni 
wa,dtc  A'ce'nowadtc  A'cka'pawAg  a'netcigk1’.  Kudtcl/'  A/'ci'A,'ci'api 
tcA'tcawi'i'  cewa'n  a'gw  Anwadtci'wadtcini  maVg  ano’ka'netcig 
5 i'i'ci'’tawadtc1'.  I'ni  wa,dtci'  sAnA'gi'tog  I'no'tagagi  kago''  anA- 
'kAmi'gA’kin111'.  TcAtcawi'’  a'ne'po'idtc  u'wiya'  a'gwi  notagagin 
lya'  ina'*  a'pe'6':  A'ckA/dtci  notagapi  kago'  anA'kAmi'gA'kin  aiyo’i 
Me'ckwA'kI',inagk1'.  A'cawaiye  iha'ii  A’cka'pawAg  umi'kedtcawi- 
wenwawi  aya’i'A/piwadtci'.  Inu'gi  wi'n  aguwi'ya’Ag  A’cka'pawAg 
10  a'netcigki\  I'n  a'’cikegki’.  Inu'gi’  ca’cki'megu  mAmi'’ci’Ag  A'piwAg 
inu'gk1’.  Cewa'n  ayigi  pe’ki'megu  nanigi’to'’iwAgi  mAml'’ci'Agk1'. 
A'gwi  na’iwigadtci’kAmo'wadtcini  kiga'nowedtc1’.  Ini  na'’kan 
a'’cikegk1’.  Inug  a/’gwi  wiga’si'wadtcini  ma’A'gi  Me’ckwA'’ki'Agi 
kago'’1'.  A'ckAmi'megu  _tca'gi  kago’i  pAgi'tAmog  uta‘i'’emwaw 
15  a’cki'gi’Ag  A,’kwiyadtc1’.  A'gwi  kago’anetAino'wadtcini  kago'’  a’cki'- 
gi’Agk1’.  I'ni  wadtci  nmawe'’siwadtc  a’pwawiwiga'’siwadtc1'.  Ma- 
'A'gi  wi'n  A’cka'pawAg  aya’i’A'piwadtci  pe’ki'megu  wi'ga’siwA  ne'- 
notawWA’.  Inina’  A’kawapA'tAmogi  kago'’i  ma’A'g  A’cka'pawAgkl\ 
I'nina’i  wadtci  wiga'’siwadtci  i'dtcinAgk1’. 


20  A’tA’swimeno’kAmi'nigini  mamaiyA'megu  na'’k  a’kiwipiti'gawa- 
dtci  wigi'yapyani  ma’A'g  A’cka'pawAgk1’.  I'n  a’ca'wiwadtci  yatuge 
ma’A'g  A'’cawaiye  neno'tawAgk1’.  Na/’kA  tagwagi'nigin  iniyatuge'- 
megu  a’cawiwa'te’e  ma’A'g  A’cka'pawAgkI’.  Me’to'dtc  a’kiwinAto- 
’ckAinowadtc  a'dtcimonnl\  Uwi'ya’Ani  tatAgi  kago’  i’cAno’kane'- 
25gowate  wi’Ano’kane'gowadtc  i’kiwipa'’owadtc1',  a'kiwiwitAmo'wawa- 
dtci  me’to’sane'niwa'1'.  I'n  a'’cikeg  A'’cawaiye:  inu'gi  pe’ki'megu 
pe’ki'nigenw1’.  A'gwi  a'’cikegi  i’ci'kegin111'.  Mo'’kuman  a’ne’ciwA- 
nadtci'adtci  neno'tawa'1'.  Wi'n  ayi'g  utepa’kunigAniwaiyo'we  mA'nA 
ne'notawA  yowe  aya'pwawine'ciwAnadtci'’egudtci  mo’ku'manAn"1’. 
30  I'n  a'’cawidtci  Me’ckwA'ki'’A'. 

Na'’kA  ma’A'g  A’cka'pawAg  a’tepo'wanidtci  tepowane'ni’An  ina'- 
*megu  a'wiwAgk1’.  Me’to'  dtc  a’pwawikA’ckip  A'kutA'minidtci  winwa'- 
wAp  a’kA'nonedtc  i’pA'ku'wawadtc1’.  I'na’pA’ku'wawadtc”.  Anowag- 
wa’igi'megu i'n  a’ci'genigkl\  Ma’A'gi na' 'k a' 'cawaiye  aya'pwawimo'- 
35  'kuman Agipy a wa dtci  ma'Agi'megu  wawanane'tAgigi  'i’i’ciki’cigAte'- 
nigwanDl’.  I'kemi'yanigi  ne'p  a’AgawatAmo'wadtcin  ini  pa'pe’ 
a’maneto'ka'’sowadtci  ma’A'gi  A’cka'pawAg  a'netcigk1’.  I'n  anadtci- 
megu'’siwadtc1’.  Nepiga'’ip  i'’awAgi  neguta'’megu  sipog  a’mawitA- 
'cinepinanimaya'’kawadtci'.  Ki’cine’samawAnipAgi'senawadtci'nip  in 
40  a’tA’cimaiyAga'o'mowadtc  ina’i  nepi'gk1’.  Ke’tenAme’gupi  me’to'dtci 
manetowAgip  a’ma'netowa’o'mowadtc  a’nanimaya'’kawadtc1'.  Api- 
nApa'pe'  AnA'AnAgwawiniwi  mA'ni  ne'p1’.  Pe'’kipi  wawaniinane'- 
tAinogi  na'’ina’  i’kemiya'nigini  ma’A'gi  A’cka'pawAgk1’.  Ini'yatuge 
wa'dtci  tepanawate’e  nenotawAg  A'’cawaiye  ma’a’  A’ckapawa’1’. 
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To-day,  to  be  sure,  there  are  no  fast  runners  here  in  the  Meskwaki 
country.  As  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  fasting,  they  do  not 
leceive  blessings.  That  is  why  those  called  ceremonial  runners  are 
no  more.  Though  sometimes  they  are  organized,  yet  those  sent 
on  errands  are  unwilling  to  do  so.  That  is  why  it  is  hard  to  hear 
of  it  when  anything  happens.  Sometimes  when  some  one  dies  it 
is  not  heard  of  at  the  time;  later  on  when  anything  happens  it  is 
heard  here  in  the  Meskwaki  country.  A  long  time  ago  this  was 
the  work  of  the  ceremonial  runners,  when  they  still  existed.  To-day 
there  are  none  of  those  called  ceremonial  runners.  To-day 
there  are  only  the  ceremonial  attendants.  But  the  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ants  are  also  very  lazy.  They  are  not  in  the  habit  of  being  care¬ 
ful  when  a  gens  festival  is  given.  And  that  is  how  it  is.  To-day 
these  Meskwakis  are  not  careful  with  regard  to  anything.  The 
younger  people  are  throwing  away  more  and  more  of  all  their 
heritage.  The  younger  people  do  not  think  anything  of  anything. 
Because  they  are  not  careful  is  why  they  are  weak.  While  these 
ceremonial  runners  still  existed  the  Indian  was  careful.  At  that 
time  these  ceremonial  runners  watched  over  things.  That  is  why 
the  Indians  at  that  time  were  careful. 

And  every  spring  these  ceremonial  runners  went  about  early  in 
the  mornings  entering  the  wickiups.  That  very  likely  was  what 
happened  to  these  Indians  a  long  time  ago.  And  whenever  it  was 
fall  these  ceremonial  runners  did  the  same  thing.  In  a  way  they 
went  around  looking  for  news.  If  it  chanced  they  were  employed 
by  anyone  for  some  purpose,  they  would  be  hired  to  run  around,  and 
they  went  about  telling  the  people.  That  is  how  it  was  a  long 
time  ago ;  to-day  it  is  very  different.  It  is  not  as  it  was.  The  white 
man  has  ruined  the  Indians.  Before  he  was  ruined  by  the  white 
man,  the  Indian  long  ago  also  had  his  own  laws.  That  was  the 
way  of  the  Meskwaki. 

And  these  ceremonial  runners  were  there  when  the  counsellors 
counseled.  It  seems  as  if  they  were  called  upon  to  decide  when 
(the  counsellors)  were  unable  to  decide  the  question.  Then  they 
made  the  decision.  Whatever  they  said  went.  And  long  ago  before 
these  white  men  came,  these  (ceremonial  runners)  were  they  who 
had  full  control  as  to  what  the  weather  was  to  be.  Whenever  they 
desired  water  to  rain  then  these  persons  called  ceremonial  runners 
would  conjure.  That  is  what  is  reported  of  them.  It  is  said  they 
went  some  place  where  there  was  water,  and  splashed  water  up  in 
a  river.  It  is  said  that  as  soon  as  they  threw  tobacco  as  an  offering 
they  then  bellowed  strangely  in  the  water.  It  is  said  that  they 
surely  bellowed  like  manitous  when  they  splashed  up  the  water.  It 
is  even  said  that  this  water  always  became  a  rainbow.  It  is  said 
that  these  persons  called  ceremonial  runners  had  very  full  control 
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Na/'kA  pe'ponig  ayigi'megu  wawananetAmo'gip".  A'A'samike'si'- 
yanigi  me'to'sa'neniwA  a'anemAdtcidtc  a'adtci'mo'adtci  ma'a'1'. 
Inipa'pe'  a'maneto'ka',sowadtc1'.  Nar,kA  ma'A'g  Ago'ni'kig  a'ma- 
witA'cipenina'wiwadtci  me'ta'kwi'megu  Ago'ni'kig  a'tA'ci'cA'cAcaga- 
5  dtci'cinowadtc1'.  A'manetowi'mowadtcipa'pe'e  mamaiyA'megupa'- 
pe'e\  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtc1'.  I'ni  ki'ci'cawi'wadtcin  a'nawAdtcinAgA'- 
mowadtc  aya'pwawinAna'i'ce'kitA'mowadtci\  MAnidtca/'in  A''cka- 
pawinA'gAmon  a'ci'segi'pi'1'.  I'n  anadtci'mowadtc  A''cawaiye  me'to- 
'sane'niwAgki\  Inu'gi  wi'n  a'gwi  kago''i  ke'kanetAgini  mA'nA  me'to- 
10  'sa'neniwWA'.  Inugi  aiyo'nina'i  mo'tciga'i  mA'n  inadtcimo'ete  awitA'- 
megu  ta'pwa'tA's  anadtcimo''atannl\  MAnidtca/'ip  i'n  a/'ci'segi 
nA'gAinon111': 

Manetowi'i'inA'gAmoniTI, 

ManetowiT'xnA'gAmSniTi, 

15  *0  ke'tcimya'kaga'i'I'I  nI'pepe'ckwitepe'sa''egopiTI, 

M  aneto  wi  'I  'In  Ag  Am  5ni  'I  'I, 

Wl'aiyogayani'IT, 

M  anetowi  'I  'In  AgAmoni  'IT. 

MA'nip  a'cina'gawadtci  ma'A'g  A'cka'pawAg  a'maneto'ka''sowa- 
20  dtcipa'pe'e<:  inadtcimaweni'wiwAgk1'. 

Awa'imAniga/'ipi  nenu''swi'uwiwina'  awawadtci'i  'a'tawa'i'gawa- 
dtc1'.  A'gwi  na'ime'tegoni'aiyo'wadtcinip  a'tawa’i'gawadtc1':  inadtci- 
maweni'wiwAgkl\  Na/'kA  ku'pidtci'i'uta'i  a'ka'ketanigkl\  I 'nip 
ayi'g  a'pedtcikiwawiwA'gipi'ape'6'.  A'kawapAmegwiwadtcipape' 
25inni'.  I'nip  a'cike'kanetA'mowadtc  a'keteminawe''siwadtci  na''ina' 
a'ketemina'gowadtci  ma'a'i  manetowa'i  kateminago'wadtci'1'.  MA'ni 
na'kA'  dtc  a'cawiwate'6'.  A'gwipi  winwawA  ma' a'ii  A'sai'yi' Ani  na'ipe- 
'se  'kAmo'wadtcinnI':  awa'imaiyAni  ku'pidtci''aiyA'nip  ini'n  umA'kA- 
'se''wawAn  a'ci'to'wadtcinnI'.  Me'todtci  tatA'gi  peno'dtc  a'ai'ai'ya- 
30  wadtci  ma'A'ni'  cipi'seniwA'nip1':  i'n  inini  wadtc  uniA'kA'se''iwadtci 
ku'pidtci''aiyAnni<.  I'n  anadtcimaweni'wadtci  ma'A'g  A'cka'pawAgkl\ 

Na'ka'dtc  uwi'ya'An  a'nepo''inidtc  inigi'megu  kiwi'adtci'mutcigi 
mawa'ganegkl\  Na/'kA  kiwi'adtcimo''atcigi  wi'nAna'i'cima/nidtci'i 
ma'A'ni  nape'nidtcinnl<.  Na/'kA  winwawA'megu  na/'ina'i  wapiwe- 
35ne'medtcin  inini.  tci'paiyAni  niga'n  a'AnemitAnu''sawadtci  ma'A'g 
A'cka'pawAgkI'.  I'nip  a'ca'wiwadtci  ma'A'gkl<.  Inadtci'mawAgi 
ka/'kya'Agkl\  Inugi  wi'nA  kina'n  a'gwi  ke'kanetA'mAgwin  aiyo'- 
'nina'  a'me'to'saneni'wiyAgkwe'.  NAno'ckwe'megu  kete'cime'to'sa- 


neni'wipennA'. 

kwet 


Inidtca'i  wa/dtc  a'ckAmi'Ane'ki'iyAgkwe',  a  pwawiwi- 
40ga/'siyAgkwe\  'O'  na'kA' dtci  ma'A'g  k'kwawAg  a'gwi  wiga'siwadtcin 
inu'gk1'.  Me'ce'megu  i'ca'wiwAgi  ma'A'gkl\  MAniga'i'  sagi/<dtc 
a'a/wiwadtci  me'cena''megu  tcigApAr'kwe  kiwi'tawAgk1'.  Na/'kA 
mo'tci'megu  inu'gi  wapipiti'ge'a'wiwAgkl\  Me'to'dtci  mo'lkuman 
a'ne'ciwAnadtci'eiiAgkwe\  I'ni  wa'dtc  i'ca'wiyAgw  inu'gk!'.  Cewa'- 
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over  whenever  it  was  to  rain.  That  it  seems  was  why  these  Indians 
a  long  time  ago  were  fond  of  these  ceremonial  runners.  And  in 
winter  they  also  had  control,  it  is  said.  When  it  was  too  cold,  when 
the  people  were  cold,  they  told  them.  Then  the  latter  would  con¬ 
jure.  And  these  (ceremonial  runners)  went  to  the  snow  and  took 
off  their  clothing  there  and  rolled  naked  in  the  snow.  Early  in 
the  morning  they  would  bellow  like  manitous.  That  is  what  they 
did.  As  soon  as  they  had  done  that  they  stopped  to  sing  before 
putting  on  their  clothes.  This,  it  is  said,  is  how  the  song  of  the 
ceremonial  runners  goes.  That  is  what  the  people  of  long  ago  said. 
To-day  this  people  do  not  know  anything.  To-day,  at  the  present 
time,  even  if  they  were  told  this,  they  would  not  believe  whatever 
they  were  told.  This,  it  is  said,  is  how  that  song  goes : 

The  manitou  song, 

The  manitou  song, 

Oh,  it  might  happen  that  I  shall  be  scalped, 

The  manitou  song, 

I  shall  use  on  them, 

The  manitou  song.2 * 

That  is  how  these  ceremonial  runners  sang  when  they  would  con¬ 
jure;  such  is  the  report  regarding  them. 

It  is  said  that  yon  buffalo  horns  are  what  they  used  when  they 
beat  the  drum.  They  did  not  use  sticks  when  they  beat  the  drum; 
such  is  the  report  regarding  them.  And  a  buffalo’s  heart  was  dried. 
It  is  also  said  that  they  took  this  always  with  them.  It  would  watch 
over  them.  That,  it  is  said,  is  how  they  knew  they  received  their 
blessing  at  the  time  they  were  blessed  by  the  manitous  who  blessed 
them.  And  this  is  (another  thing)  they  did.  It  is  said  that  they 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  wearing  buckskin  moccasins;  they  made 
their  moccasins  of  buffalo  hide,  it  is  said.  It  seems  as  if  when  they 
went  repeatedly  on  long  journeys,  these,  it  is  said,  lasted  longer; 
that  is  why  they  had  their  moccasins  of  buffalo  hide.  That  is  what 
is  reported  of  these  ceremonial  runners. 

And  when  anyone  dies  they  are  the  ones  who  go  about  telling  the 
new7s  in  the  village.  And  they  are  the  ones  who  go  about  telling 
those  who  are  to  lay  the  dead  to  rest.  And  they  themselves,  these 
ceremonial  runners,  as  soon  as  the  ghost  (i.  e.,  dead  body)  is  begun 
to  be  led  away,  continue  to  walk  in  front  there.  That,  it  is  said,  is 
what  these  did.  That  is  what  the  old  people  say  of  them.  We  of 
the  present  generation  do  not  know.  We  live  blindly.  That  is  why 
we  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer,  because  we  are  not  careful.  Oh, 
moreover,  these  women  are  not  careful  to-day.  These  do  anything 
they  please.  Now  when  they  (are  supposed  to)  live  outside  they 

2  This  translation  is  purely  mechanical  and  does  not  pretend  to  make  sense.  Note  that 

the  song  below  (p.  29)  differs  slightly. 
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'kinanA  pe'ki'megu  kemenwa'kuni'gapenA  kete'cita/'apen  inu'gki'. 
Ma'A'gi  wi'n  A'cka'pawAg  aya'itA'gowadtc  a'gwi  pA'ciwatawi  i'kwa'- 
wa  wigi'yapeg  i'ki'witadtci  tcigApA/,kwe'.  Na/'kA  piti'ge  pe''ki 
wigi'yapeg  i'a'wiwadtci  ne'ckinago'gipi  A'cka'pawa'1'. 


5  Agwiga/'  ma'Ag  inina'i  na'i'uwiwiwadtci'nipi'i  ma'A'g  A'cka'pa¬ 
wAg111'.  Me'to'dtc  ini'megu  ayi'g  a'keteminawe''siwadtc  a'pwawi- 
'uwiwiwadtcip’'.  Ma'A'g  u'ckinawa'iwA'gip1'.  Me'to'dtci  tatA'g  i'p- 
wawi'utAmi'e'gowadtc  uwi'wiwat6'.  Ini'yatug  ane'te'  a'ketemina'- 
gowadtci  kateminago'wadtci'i  manetowa'1'. 

10  Na'kA/dtcipi  ma'A'g  A'cka'pawAgi  na/'ina'i  kigano'wadtcini  pAgwA- 
dtci'ci'cipa'i'  SA'kA'Amawawadtcinnl';  me'todtci  tatA'g  a'Aniwi''sani- 
dtci  ma'a'i'  cf'clpa'1';  me'to'dtcip  i'ni'  ayi'gi  tA'gwiketemi'nago- 
tuga'ig  inidtca/'yatugke'.  I'ni  wa'dtci'  sA'kA'Amo'wawadtc  ayi'gi 
na/'ina'i  kigano'wadtcinn1'.  Uwi'gewawi  wadtciwi'cA'tanigi  na/'kA 
15  wata'pAnigi  nAna'w  inapya'se'nitugke'.  Wigiyap  a'tA'cikiga'nowadtc 
i'nip  anapya/'senigi  na''kA  wadtcike'si'yanigi  na/'kA  wadtcipAgi'ci'- 
monigi  nAna'w  a'citiya'senigi  mA'ni  kenotaMp1'.  I'n  anadtcimegu'- 
'siwadtci  ma'A'g  A'cka'pawAg  A''cawaiyema'i  Me'ckwA''ki'Ag  A'cka/- 
pawAgima'  a'netcig  aya'pwawipyadtci  mo''kumannA'.  Awa'imaniga/- 
20  'ipi  kigano'wadtcini  pe'cege'siwi'natep1':  i'nipi  me''teno'i  kakiga/- 
nowadtci  winwa'wA  ma'A'g  A'cka'pawAg  a'netcigkl\  A'gwi  kago'i 
kutA'gi  na'ikiganowadtci'nipi'.  Na/'k  a'gw  Ane'mo'Ani'  ca'cki'megu 
uwi'natepi  _pe'cege'siw  uwi'natep1',  'iwA'g  A''cawaiye  me'to'sane'- 
niwAgki'.  Ini  nin  a'na'ine'ta/gayan  a'adtci'mowadtci  pA'ci'to'Agk1', 
25  inidtca/'meguna'  ni'n  a'cike'kane'tAman111':  a'gw  awA'sima'  i'ci'a- 
dtcimo'yanin  inu'gki';  ca'cki'megu  na'nagAdtc  ane'ta'gayan  anadtci'- 
moyan111';  a'gwi  pA'citowa'yanin111':  pA'citowawanani'ga'i  ma/'iyagA 
pA'citowatu'ga'igk1'. 


I'n  ana'dtcimudtc  a'A'ckiketemina'we'sidtci  mA'n  A''ckapawA, 
30  iname/dtcina'  A''ckapawA.  MAni'yatug  aM)A'suguni'te'e' :  meda'sugu- 
nigwan111'.  Pe'kime'gup  ana'wi'towWA\  O'sA'nip  A'se'mi'egw  a'pA7- 
'segwldtc1'.  A'mawiwl',senidtc1'.  Me'sigwA''ipi  wA^tca'ap1',  na''k 
Ame'kwi'o'sowanAgon111',  nenotawi'A'penya'1',  na/'kA  nenotawime- 
cimina  a  1 ,  na'  Ica  nenotawi'umi'na'1',  na/'kA  nenotawi'si''sepa'kwi- 
35  ini  yatug  a  ci  a  cAmete'6'.  Ackidtca'i  kudtci''ip  a'gwi  tcagA'tAgini 
mA'n111':  A'ckwAtA'mwAp1',  Ane'kime'gupi  wi''seniwWA\  Ka'oni'- 
yatug  a'wapimAtSte'ca'te'6'.  Na''k  awa'i'mi  menagwA'cki'  a'Ana- 
po'kate'e';  a'A'nenwidtci  na'lk  a'sige'nA'wadtc  A''senyann1'.  I'n 
ana dtcimawe'niwi dtci  mA'nA  neniwWA\  Na'kAdtci'megu  pe'ponig 
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lingei  near  the  side  of  the  lodge.  And  they  even  begin  to  stay 
inside  to-day.  It  seems  as  if  the  white  man  spoiled  us.  That  is  why 
we  do  so  to-day.  But  we  think  we  have  very  good  rules  to-day. 
When  these  ceremonial  runners  were  still  numerous  a  woman 
wouldn  t  dare  to  linger  beside  a  wickiup.  And  they  were  sharply 
forbidden  to  dwell  inside  a  wickiup  by  the  ceremonial  runners,  it  is 
said. 

And  at  that  time  these  ceremonial  runners  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  marrying,  it  is  said.  It  seems  as  if  that  also  was  how  they  were 
blessed,  not  to  marry,  it  is  said.  They  were  young  men,  it  is  said. 
It  seems  as  if  it  were  probably  so  they  would  not  be  bothered  (by 
their  wives)  if  they  married.  It  seems  likely  that  they  were  told 
that  wThen  they  were  blessed  by  the  manitous  who  blessed  them. 

And  it  is  said  that  these  ceremonial  runners,  whenever  they  cele¬ 
brated  gens  festivals,  burned  tobacco  as  an  offering  to  the  eider 
ducks  because  it  seems  as  if  these  ducks  were  fast  flyers ;  also  it  is 
said  it  seems  as  if  they  were  jointly  blessed  by  them.  That  is  why 
they  also  burned  tobacco  as  an  offering  to  them  whenever  they  cele¬ 
brated  gens  festivals.  Their  dwelling  was  probably  placed  in  the 
open  (?)  to  the  south  and  east.  The  wickiup  in  which  they  cele¬ 
brated  gens  festivals,  it  is  said,  this  long  wickiup,  was  placed  to  the 
north  and  west  with  the  end  in  the  open  ( ? ) .  That  is  what  is  said 
of  these  ceremonial  runners,  the  Meskwakis,  who  were  called  cere¬ 
monial  runners  long  ago  before  the  white  man  came.  And  it  is 
said  whenever  they  celebrated  gens  festivals  they  offered  deer  brain ; 
that,  is  is  said,  is  the  only  thing  these  persons,  called  ceremonial  run¬ 
ners,  offered  when  they  celebrated  their  gens  festivals  with  solem¬ 
nity.  It  is  said  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  offering  any  other 
thing  when  they  celebrated  gens  festivals.  And  it  was  not  a  dog, 
but  brain  only,  deer  brain,  so  the  people  of  long  ago  say.  That  is 
Avhat  I  have  frequently  heard  when  old  men  spoke  of  it — it  is  really 
how  I  know  it;  I  am  not  exaggerating  to-day  in  telling  of  it;  the 
way  I  tell  it  is  only  exactly  as  I  heard  it;  I  am  not  lying,  for  if  I 
lie  these  (old  men)  must  have  lied. 

That  is  what  this  ceremonial  runner,  the  last  ceremonial  runner, 
said  when  he  was  first  blessed.  This,  it  seems,  was  the  number  of 
days  he  fasted;  it  must  have  been  10  days.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
very  weak.  He  was  helped  by  his  father,  it  is  said,  when  he  arose. 
Then  he  went  and  ate.  Corn,  it  is  said,  was  cooked  for  him,  and 
beaver  tails,  Indian  potatoes,  and  crab  apples,  and  Indian  berries,  and 
Indian  sugar — that  probably  is  what  he  was  fed.  At  first,  indeed, 
it  is  said,  he  was  not  able  to  eat  all  this;  it  is  said  he  put  aside 
(some),3  and,  it  is  said,  he  ate  a  little.  And  then,  it  seems,  he  began 
to  take  a  sweat  bath.  And  he  boiled  yon  pepper  weed;  then  he 


3  Rendered  rather  freely. 
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a'wapimamA'kA,tawIdtc1'.  Na/'k  inidtca''yatuge  na/'k  a'mameda'su- 
gunite'e  ni''swine'siwwe':  ini'yatug  a'tA'sugunite'6'.  Inidtca/'yatug 
a'mawiketeminawe'si'te'e  mA'n  a'kwiye''sa'idtc  inidtca''yatugke'. 
IvAbo'twe  wi'n  a''nepadtc  a'kAno'negudtci  negu't  a'adtcimo''egudtci 
5  negu't1',  “Na'  ini  nin  a'ketemi'nonan111',”  a'igudtcipi'i  negu't1', 
aniA'nidtca'  a'citA'cikutAgA'pena/'toyAni  kiya'wi,  agwidtca''me- 
guma’  u'wiya'A  ketemi'no'kin111.  Inidtca'  nl'n  a'ketemi'nonani 
mAnidtca'  Inu'gk1'.  Ki'adtcimo'ene,”  a'igute'e  negu't1'.  “MAni- 
dtca'  wapA'ge  nawiki'cegige  wadtcina'wA'kwagi  kl',A'.  Sipowi  pe'- 
10mapyawwl\  Inidtca'i  wadtciwi''cAtagi  ki',A';  ki'a'cowi'megu:  Ina'in 
I'Api'A'piyAn111';  ina'tca'megu  ki'nawi;  ki'wapAmi'dtca'  i'A'pi'ta'- 
'ckaiyan111'.  '0'  mame'ci''k  a'gwi  i'nawi'yAnin111':  ni'Aniwi'sA'megu; 
na'piwanA  ina'ini  ki'pyanuton  a'Api'ApiyAn"1',”  a/'igudtci  negu't 
a''to'kidtci\ 


15  Wa'pAnig  a'adtcimo'adtc  o'sA'n111'.  “'O'  negwi''i,”  a/'igudtc 

o'sA'n111',  “Ini'megu  ki''i'cawi,”  a/'iguHc1'.  “A'cimenogani'megu  ini 
wi'i'ca'wiyAn111',”  a''igudtc‘'.  Inidtca/'yatug  ite'p  a'ate'e'yatuge' 
sipog  a'pya'te'  ina'  a'Api'*Apidtc1'.  Wadtciwi'cA'tanig  u'tAgame 
nawiki'cegin  a'Api/'Apidtc1'.  KAbo'twe  wi'nA  negu't  a'kitAnwawa- 
20  gapu',sonidtc1'.  A'pwawi'megunawadtc1',  “  'Waguna/'yatugke'?  ” 
a'ci'ta'adtci'.  Wanato'k  a'Api,'Apidtc1'.  KAbo'tw  ana's A'mApidtc 
a'pyadtcipAgi''cinidtc  a'wa'pAmadtc1'.  “Cl'!  pe''ki  ni''kA  mA'n 
Aniwi''satugke',”  a'ci'ta'adtc1'.  X'tcAge'ci'a''inidtc  a'wawene''sinidtc 
ini'n111'.  X'wa'pAwa'pAmadtc1'.  Na/'k  a'tcAge'ci'a''inidtc1'. 
25  KAbo'tw  a'kAno'negiCtc1',  “Na'i',  i'ce'megu  nete'cawi  mA'ni, 
a'kikiwipa''oyannlt,”  a/'igudtc1',  “nekikiwipa'u  tatAgi  ni'nA  mA'n 
a'kikiwi''saiyann1'.  Kenawidtca'  a'pi'ta'ckaiyan111'?  X'e'  ninA'ku'i 
keketeminone  ninA  kudtc  agwikagS'1  ina'pAte'si'yanini  ni'nnA<; 
agwi'megu  kago'  i'cina'iwe'si'yanin111'.  Cewa/nA  wi'wana/'igwanA 
30i'na'imAtA''cigwannA'?  Na/'kA  negu'ti  wa/'sayaw  a'tAmani  me'ce'- 
megu  rnAni  mene''si  kegyatA'megu  tca'gi  kiyu''sa’ka'  a'pi'tci'Aniwi'- 
'saiyan111'.  I'nidtca'  inug  a'ketemi'nonani  wi'i'ca'wiyAn111'.  Ki- 
'_Aniwi'sAdtca'1'.  MA'nidtci'  I'i'tAmAni  kiya'wi,  ‘  A'ckapaneniwWAV 
I'ni  i'ine'ki  me'to'sa'neniwA  ka'ka'netAgA  kago''i  na/pwa'katA\ 
35Ki'tepanegwAdtca'i  ne'ld'megu  wi'me'to'saneniwi'wAnan111'.  Ni'- 
naiyo  netepanegwA  mA'n  apiwai'yiwit  A'nenagi  ki'witat4'.  I'n 
anadtcimo''enan  inu'gk1'.  Kudtci''i  pe'ki'megu  ki'adtcimo'ene  wi'i- 
'ca'wiyAni  pe''k  Anemime'to'saneni'wiyAnne'.  MA'nA  me'to'sa'¬ 
neniwA  ki'Anemi'A'se'mi'awA  kago''1'.  A'ci'megu'sA'nAgA'ki  ki'Ane- 
40mi'ci'Ano''kanegkwA'.  Na''kA  me'cena''megupi  peno'dtci  ki'Anemi- 
'ci' Ano'  'kanegkwA'.  Mo'tci'megu  peno'dtc  u'wigit  u'wiya'A  ki'Ane- 
'kanegopi'megu  i'mawiwitA'mawAdtci  kago''1^.  Na''kA  mawAdtcitite 
kago'i'ci  lunA'megu  ki'Ano''kanegkwA\  Ff  rpwawidtca'i'cagwane'- 
moyAnnlt.  Inidtca'  i'mi'nenan  Anwa'dtciwennl'C  Ku'ckwadtcineni'- 
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bathed  and  poured  water  on  the  rocks.  That  is  what  is  said  of  this 
man.  And  m  winter  he  began  to  fast  earnestly.  And  it  seems  he 
fasted  for  12  days;  that,  it  seems,  was  the  number  of  days  he  fasted. 
Then  it  seems  this  man  hastened  to  be  blessed  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Soon,  when  he  slept,  he  was  addressed  and  told  by  one  (person), 
“  Well,  now,  I  bless  you,”  he  was  told,  it  is  said,  by  one,  “now,  al- 
t  lough  you  have  made  your  body  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger,  no  one, 
indeed,  has  blessed  you.  So  I  bless  you  this  day.  I  shall  inform 
you,  he  was  told  by  one  (person).  “Now,  to-morrow  at  noon,  you 
will  go  south.  A  river  flows  by  (there).  You  must  go  south  of 
it ,  you  must  cross  it ;  then  you  must  keep  on  sitting  there ;  you  will 
truly  see  me  there ;  you  will  notice  how  fast  I  can  go.  Oh,  perhaps 
you  will  not  see  me;  I  shall  go  very  fast;  however,  I  shall  come  to 
3011  where  you  are  sitting  steadfastly,”  he  was  told  by  one  (person) 
and  he  awoke.  ' 5 

The  next  day  he  told  his  father.  “  Oh,  my  son,”  he  was  told  by  his 
father,  “you  must  do  exactly  so,”  he  was  told.  “  You  will  do  what¬ 
ever  he  told  you,”  he  was  told.  So  it  seems  he  went  there,  came  to 
a  river,  and  remained  seated  there.  He  remained  seated  on  the  south 
side  across  the  river  at  noon.  Soon  one  (person)  went  about  there 
whizzing.  As  he  did  not  see  him,  “  What,  pray,  is  it?  ”  he  thought. 
Unconcernedly  he  remained  seated.  Soon  as  he  sat  facing  him  he 
looked  at  him  as  the  other  came  and  alighted.  “  Gee !  he  probably 
is  a  very  fast  runner,”  he  thought.  The  other  was  tiny  and  beautiful. 
He  kept  looking  at  him.  And  the  other  was  tiny.  Soon  he  was 
addressed,  “  Well,  I  merely  do  this  when  I  run  around  and  around,” 
he  was  told,  “  I  run  around  and  around  in  a  way  when  I  fly  about 
here  and  yon.  Did  you  see  how  fast  I  go?  Yes,  I  bless  you,  though 
I  am  not  a  good  hand  to  make  anything;  I  am  not  good  at  any  job. 
But  who  will  there  be  to  overtake  me?  And  when  I  say  one  day 
I  might  walk  over  nearly  this  island  I  am  so  fast.  To-day  I  bless 
you  to  be  so.  You  will  be  very  fast.  This  is  what  you  will  call 
yourself,  ‘  ceremonial  runner  man.’  That  is  what  the  people  who 
know  anything,  who  are  intelligent,  will  call  you.  Verily,  they 
will  be  fond  of  you  as  long  as  you  shall  exist  as  a  mortal.  This 
one  who  has  fathers  and  dwells  in  the  smoke  hole  is  fond  of  me. 
That  is  all  I  tell  you  to-day.  Yet  I  shall  tell  you  what  you  are  to 
do  if  you  continue  to  live  very  long.  You  will  continue  to  help 
these  people  in  anything.  They  will  continue  to  send  you  on  dif¬ 
ficult  errands.  And  they  will  send  you  on  errands  no  matter  how 
far  off.  Even  if  any  one  lives  far  off  you  will  be  sent  on  an  errand 
to  tell  him  something.  And  where  there  is  a  gathering  you  will 
be  sent  on  an  errand  for  something.  So  you  must  not  be  unwilling. 
So  I  shall  give  you  willingness.  I  shall  give  you  the  quality  of 
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wiweni  ki'minen116'.  Na'kA/dtci  mA'n"1’.  Na/'ina'  a'A'cki'pyaiyAn 
a'Api'A'piyAn  a'gwi  nawi'yAnin111'.  Ini  kudtc  a'wapAto'nenan111'. 
Inidtca'i  wi’i'ca'wiyAni  mA'n  a'ca'wiyan111'.”  Ini'yatug  a'igu'te'e 
Inini  nono''ka'Ann1'. 

5  “Agwidtca/'i  me'to'sa'neniw  ina''i  na'wu'kini  neguta''i'ci'Ano'ka'- 

ke*  r  *  '*  1  ■  *' 


neneg 


^  Me'cena''megu  kidtci'ckwe''wawAg  ina''i  neguta''i  ki'mai- 
ya’cka'wawAgi'  cewa/n  a'gwi  wi'na'wu'kin111'.  WinAga'  I'n  udtc 
a'ketemi'nonan  in  a'ciwitA'monanDl'.  Inu'gi  mA'n  a'tA'cikAkAno- 
neti''enani  ka'tAdtca'  anwa'ta'wi'lvAn  a'nenan  inu'gkl\  KawA'g 
lOagwima'  minenanin  a'ciketemi'nonan111’.  Kl'minene  kudtci'megu 
krci,aiyadtcimo'<enannIV’  a/'igudtc  inini  nono''ko'Ann1'.  Wi'nAga' 
a'poni'megukA'ckikA,nawidtc1'.  Ke'tenA'megu  a'wapipe'ki'nawi- 
dtc1'.  Ke'tenA'megu  a'wapipe'kini'ta'adtc1'.  Na'kAga'i  neguta' 
a'tA'ci'ta'adtc1',  mo'tci'megu  ke'tcigAmigk1';  a'kitA'ci'ta'adtci  na/'kA 
15ki''ce'soni  wawudtci  kedtcinidtci  na'kA'megu  anemi'cine'kinidtc 
a'kitA,ci'ta’adtc1'.  '0'nidtca'  na/'k  a'wapi'adtcimo/'egudtc1':  “Na'i', 
mA'kwadtci'megu  ki'Anemime'to'saneniww1',”  a,'igudtc1'.  “Agwi 
mAni  mya'netegin  i'nene'kanetAmAnin111',”  a/'igudtc1',  “ca'cki'megu 
me'nwikegi  ki''nagAtA'.  Peno'dtc  i'ci'Ano'ka'nenege  ka'tAki'satane'- 
20mo'kAnnl<.  Ca/'cki  ki'nene''kanemi  na''ina'i  wapi'Ano'ka'nenegke'. 
Ca'cki'megu  a'ci'adtcimo''enani  ki''wapAtA'.  Na/'kA  mA'ni:  A''saiyA 
ki '  tcigapy  a '  c  w  aw  a  in  rinApinAdtc1\  Na/'kA  kemaiyawinegi  ke''ka- 
tegi  ki'so'gi’awA  A'ne'ki'i  i'wawitatagi  na'iwAni''kayAn  a'ci'Ano'ka- 
ne  neginnl .  Ini  na/  k  a'  cikegi  nawAdtcima'  mA'n01'.  Ki'penedtca'i 
25  pwawi'ini'ca'wiyAne  ki'wAniwAni'k  a'cAno'ka'nenegk1'.  I'nidtca' 
ki'wi'ci'ganetA\  Na'kA,dtci  maVni  mA'ke''sa'Ani — ku'pidtci''aiyi 
ki'uniA'ke'sa'  i'i'cipe'se''kAmAnn1'.  I'n  anadtcimo''enann1'. 

“Pe''ki  winA'megu  wi'cige'’siweni  ke'minenne'.  Kidtci''ckwe'Agi 
na''kA  nawu''ke',  pemu''ke  a'gwi  wi'me''cu'kinnl<.  Ni'naiyo  agwi 
30  na  ime'  cwidtcini  pi'pemwitAt.  Inidtca/'megu  i'pi'tcawiyAn  a'pi'tca'- 
wiyani  ki'penema'i  tapwa'ta'wiyAn_ne\  Na/'kA  mA'n  i'kwa'wA 
ane'tA',  ka'tA  tA'ci'kawi'yagAn111'.  A'gwi  wawene''sidtcinnl\  Ki'- 
nAma'  a'ciketemi'n5nani  ki'ne'ciwAna'dtci'egwA  i'nA  ki'pene  tA'ci'- 
'kawAte'.  .  Kudtci''i_wawe'ne'siwA'  cewa'nA  MAdtcimaneto'An  §wa's 
35i'ci'Ano’ki'egkwA'.  Inidtca'i  wa/dtci  mya'ne'sidtci  'i'yanDl\  A'gwi 
kwiyena''idtcini  mA'n  i'kwa'wWA\  Inidtca'  udtci  wadtci  ne'cki'- 
menan111'.  Na'kA  mamya/notawA  mA'n  i'kwa'wWA\  I'ni  na''kA 
mA  n  &  ciketemi'nonan111' :  ne'sA'sa/'kwe  i'kwa'wA  mya'notate  ke'tcine 
i  kiwitadtc  a  kiwita'wAnan111'.  MAnidtca'  i'i'ca'wiyAn111'.  Ki'pe'ne 
40mya'notatA  ke'tcine  ki'witate  a'a'wiyAni  ki'pAnadtci'egwA'megu, 
ki'pAna'te's1'.  I'ni  wi'i'ca'wiyAn111'. 

.f  wadtcinawA'kwagi'megu  uta''kwe  i'Anemi''aiyAni  neguta' 

i'aiyAn116'.  Ini  na'ltA  negu't  a'nenani  wi'A'kawapA'tAmAn111'.  A'ci- 
'sA'sa'gimenan  i'i'ca'wiyAn111'.  Na'kAdtci  mA'ni.  Kikiyu''sayAne 
45 mA'n  a''cikeg  i'mi'dtciyAni  mena'*ckunon  i'cita''ayAnne',  Agawa/- 
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tranquil ( ? )  braveness.  And  this:  When  you  first  came,  when  you 
were  seated  you  did  not  see  me.  Yet  I  show  you  that.  You  will  be 
exactly  as  I  am.”  That,  it  seems,  is  what  he  was  told  by  that 
humming  bird. 

\eiily  the  people  will  not  see  you  if  you  are  sent  on  an  errand 
some  place.  You  may  meet  your  enemies  somewhere  there,  but  they 
will  not  see  you.  Now,  that  is  how  I  bless  you  in  the  way  I  tell 
you.  W  hen  I  speak  to  you  here  do  not  disbelieve  what  I  tell  you 
to-day.  I  have  not  yet  given  you  the  gifts  with  which  I  bless  you. 
Yet  I  shall  give  them  to  you  when  I  have  thoroughly  informed 
you,’  he  was  told  by  that  humming  bird.  He  himself  was  unable  to 
speak.  Surely  he  began  to  be  different.  Surely  he  began  to  think 
differently.  And  his  thoughts  wandered,  even  to  the  great  sea,  and 
his  thoughts  flitted  around  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  And  then  he 
again  began  to  be  told :  “  Well,  you  must  live  morally  in  the  future. 
1  ou  must  not  think  of  what  is  evil,”  he  was  told,  “  you  must  follow 
only  what  is  good.  If  you  are  sent  far  off  on  an  errand  do  not  hate 
to  do  it.  You  must  only  think  of  me  when  you  are  sent  on  an  errand. 
You  must  only  consider  what  I  tell  you.  And  this;  you  must  cut 
a  strip  off  a  hide  and  fasten  it.  And  you  will  tie  a  little  on  your 
right  leg  so  that  if  you  forget  (something)  whenever  you  are  sent  on 
an  errand  it  will  be  named.  That  also  is  how  this  (must  be  done) 
first.  If,  however,  you  do  not  do  that  you  will  forget  what  you  are 
sent  for.  So  you  must  think  firmly  of  it.  And  these  moccasins — you 
must  have  moccasins  made  of  buffalo  hide  to  put  on.  That  is  what 
I  tell  you. 

“  I  give  great  strength.  And  if  your  enemies  see  you,  if  they  shoot 
at  you  they  will  not  hit  you.  Any  one  who  has  shot  at  me  in  a  lively 
manner  has  not  hit  me.  If  you  believe  me  you  will  be  the  same  as  I 
am  (in  this  respect).  And  do  not  bother  the  persons  called  women. 
They  are  not  handsome.  If  you  bother  with  them  they  will  spoil 
you  in  accordance  with  the  blessing  I  have  bestowed  upon  you. 
Though  (women)  are  handsome,  yet  they  are  mostly  employed  by  the 
Evil  Manitou.  That  is  why  I  say  they  are  bad.  These  women  are 
not  right.  That  is  why  I  forbid  you.  And  these  women  regularly 
menstruate.  And  this  is  how  I  bless  you;  it  is  against  my  religion 
for  a  woman,  if  she  is  menstruating  (to  dwell)  near  wherever  I  live. 
Verily  you  will  be  this  way.  If,  however,  a  menstruating  woman 
lives  near  where  you  are,  she  will  ruin  you,  you  will  lose  your  life. 
That  is  what  will  happen  to  you. 

“And  if  you  are  going  any  place  you  must  start  on  the  south  side. 
And  that  is  another  thing  which  I  tell,  over  which  you  will  watch. 
You  will  do  as  I  tell  you  in  making  my  holy  gift  to  you  ( ?).  And 
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tAHiAn116':  niAnAdtca'i  ma'netowi'u'mimiwA  'I'*AmwAtA',  mena'cku- 
nonima'  Agawa'tAmAn116'.  'O'  na/'kA  kutA'g  Agawa'tAmAne  kago''i 
po'ltwi'Ag  amine''sAdtcin  i/,AmwAdtc1'.  Ini  na/'kanig  a'ki'ci'a- 
dtcimo'enani'megu.  Aniwi''sawAgkl\  Keke'kane'mawAg  a'ci'cAni- 
5  wi/'sawadtc1'.  Inidtca'  udtci  wa/dtc  ini'g  adtcimo''enann1'.  Ka'tA 
kutA'gi  mI'dtci'kAni  na/'ina'i  neguta'i  peno'dtc  i'ci'Ano'ka'nenegke'. 
MA'ni  wi'nA  pwawineguta''i  wf'aiyAne  me'ce'megu  anAmowadtci 
kl''inAmmu<.  MA'nidtca'i  na/'ina'i  neguta'i  peno'dtc  ayai'yAnin111'. 
Pnidtca'i  keki'ci'adtcimo'enne'.  I'ni  na/'kA  mA'n  a/ci'adtcimo'- 
10 'enann1'.  Ka'o'ni  na/'kA  mA'n111'.  Me'to'sa/neniwA  nepo''idtcini 
mame'ci'kA'megu  ki'Ano'kanegop1'.  Ini  na/'kA  ka'tA  kago'i  me- 
'ckwagi  kiwiwe'to'kAn111'.  Ka'tA  nAna/'ci  wAnk'ka'kAni  mA'n 
a'nenan111'.  Ne'sA'sa/'kwe  me'ckwagi  wi'kiwi'wetogk1'.  Me'todtci 
tatA'gi  mA'nA  na'po'it  ume'ckumi  a'nAgi''sanig  inAdtca/'udtci  wa'- 
15  dtci  ne'cki'menani  me'ckwa'gi  wi'kiwiwe'toyAn111'.  Na'kA/dtci  ka't 
u'wiya'A  kAkadtcimi'yagAn  a'pi'tcikiyu''sayAnn1':  ca'cki'megu  m.A- 
'kwa'dtci  ki'kiwi'adtcimo'awA  me'to'sa'neniw  anA'kAmigA'tenigkl\ 
Inidtca'  na/'kA  mA'n  a'nenan  Inu'gk1'.  Na'kA/dtci  me'to'saneniwA 
te'powat6',  Ano'ka'nenegke',  mA'kwadtci'megu  ki'kiwiwitA'mawawWA\ 
20  Na/'kA  ki'nA  na"kA  mA'kwadtci'megu  Ite'pi  kl''A  wa/tapAg  A'ckwa'- 
tamegi  kP'tcitAp1'.  PwawikA'ckikwaiya'ko'wawat6',  mame'ci'kA' 
kinA  ki'kAno'negop  i'pA'ko'wayAni.  Inidtca'  a'pA'se'gwiyAni  wi'a- 
dtci'moyAn  a'ca'wiyAn"1',  a'mamA'kAtawiyAn111',  a'cikA'ckiga'kinAke- 
teminawe''siyAnnI',  i'adtci'mo'Adtc1'.  Na/'k  i'kwaiya'ko'wayAn111'. 
25  A  cita'awAnani'megu  wi'i''cigenwi.  Na/'kA  ki'tapwe'megu  ano'wa- 
yAnn".  A'gwi  i'anwa'to'negin111'.  AnowawAnani'megu  wi'i'ca'wiwAgi 
ma'A'gi  neno'tawAgk1'.  Ini  na''kA  negu't  anadtcimo''enann1'. 
Ki'wapAtA'megu  mA'n  a'nenan111'.  Ka't  anwa'ta'wi'kAn111'. 

“Ka'o'ni  na'kA'dtci  mA'ni:  A'cA'menege  ka't  anu''si'kAni  kago'1'. 
30 1 'tcagAtAm Ani'megu  ki'i'ci'ta'6'.  Ayi'g  i'ni  na''kA  negu't  a'adtcimo'- 
'enan  i'wapA'tAmAn111'. 

Ka  o  ni  na'  kA  mA'n  a'cine'cki'menan111'.  Ka'tA  mya'neteg  ino'- 
wa'kAn111';  mya'ne'kini  kAna'winAn  aiyo''kAnn1'.  Na/'kA  kutA'gki'. 
Ka'tA  na/'kA  kidtcime'to'sa'neniwA  tA'cimi'yagAn111'.  Na/'kA 
35kutA'gk1'.  Ka'tA  kidtcime'to'sa'neniwA  uta''wi'emi  kemotemi'- 


ni< 


Iniga''  a'cawi'wAnani  niA'n  a'ciketemi'nonan 


yagAn 

I'A'semi'egwi'yAnin  i'n  i'ca'wiyAn1 
'enan111'. 


a  gwi 

Inidtca'i  wa/dtc  adtcimo'- 


“  Na/'kA  ka'tA  wapA'sanemi'yagAn  i'kwa'wWA';  keto''kwayomA- 
40 ma  .  Na  in  a'nenan111'.  Na/'k  A'peno'A  ki'menwito'tawawWA'. 
Mo'tciku''megu  utayi'maga'A  ki'menwito'tawaw  i'AneminawAtA\ 
Ini  na/'kan  anadtcimo''enann1'.  Agwidtca'  mya'ne'kin  a'nenan111': 
wawene'tw1'.  Na/'k  a'gwi  mya'cime'nanin  i'n  a'nenan111'.  Pe'ld'- 
megu  kemenwiwi '  t  Amon ne< .  KawA'g  agwima'i  ketemino'nanin111'. 
45  Ki'ci'aiyadtcimo''enan  i'ni  i'ketemi'nonan111'. 
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this:  If  you  walk  about,  if  you  think  of,  if  you  desire  to  eat  meat, 
this  is  how  it  is :  The  turtle  dove  is  what  you  should  eat  if  you  desire 
meat.  Oh,  if  you  also  desire  another  kind  of  (meat)  you  should 
kill  quails  to  eat.  That  is  another  thing  I  have  told  you.  They  are 
very  fast.  Y  ou  know  how  fast  they  are.  That  is  why  I  told  you 
about  them.  Do  not  eat  any  other  kind  of  (meat)  at  the  time  you 
are  sent  on  an  errand  somewhere  afar  off.  Now,  if  you  are  not 
going  some  place  you  are  to  eat  what  (others)  eat.  This  (injunction) 
is  whenever  you  are  going  somewhere  far  off.  Verily,  I  have  now 
told  you  that.  And  now  this  (is  another  thing)  which  I  tell  you. 
And  this  is  another.  As  soon  as  a  mortal  dies  you  will  certainly  be 
sent  on  an  errand.  And  now  do  not  go  about  carrying  anything  red. 
Never  forget  this  which  I  tell  you.  It  is  against  my  rule  for  red  to 
be  carried  about.  It  is  because  in  a  way  the  blood  of  the  dead  stopped 
flowing  that  I  forbid  you  to  carry  about  that  which  is  red.  And  do 
not  jest  with  anyone  as  long  as  you  are  walking  about  (on  an  errand)  ; 
3am  must  merely  quietly  tell  the  people  what  the  news  is.  Now,  I 
also  tell  this  to-day.  Moreover,  if  the  people  hold  a  council,  if  you 
are  sent  as  a  herald,  you  must  quietly  tell  the  news  for  them.  And 
you  must  go  quietly  to  the  east  door  and  sit  down  (there).  If  they 
are  not  able  to  decide  a  question,  you  will  surely  be  called  upon  to 
make  a  decision.  Verily,  when  you  rise  to  your  feet  you  will  tell 
what  you  have  done,  how  you  fasted  earnestly,  how  you  were  able 
to  be  blessed,  you  will  tell  them.  And  you  will  decide  the  question. 
Whatever  you  think  will  be  so.  And  you  must  tell  the  truth  in  what 
37ou  say.  You  will  not  be  disbelieved.  These  Indians  will  do  what¬ 
ever  you  say.  And  that  is  one  other  thing  I  tell  you.  You  must  con¬ 
sider  what  I  tell  you.  Do  not  disbelieve  me. 

“And  this  is  another  thing,  if  you  are  fed  do  not  fail  to  eat  any¬ 
thing  on  }mur  plate.  You  must  determine  to  eat  all  of  it.  That  also 
is  another  thing  I  tell  you  to  consider. 

“And  this  is  another  thing  I  forbid  you.  Do  not  say  anything 
bad;  do  not  use  bad  words.  And  another  thing.  Do  not  also  mock 
your  fellow  people.  And  another  thing.  Do  not  steal  any  of  your 
fellow  people’s  possessions.  If  you  do  that,  whatever  you  do,  this 
way  that  I  have  blessed  you  will  not  help  you.  That  is  why  I 
tell  you. 

“And  do  not  make  fun  of  women,  they  are  your  sisters.  Well,  that 
is  what  I  tell  you.  And  you  must  treat  children  well.  You  must 
even  treat  domestic  animals  well  if  you  see  them  in  the  future.  That 
is  another  thing  I  tell  you.  What  I  tell  you  is  not  bad :  it  is  good. 
And  I  do  not  speak  evilly  to  you  when  I  tell  you.  I  am  speaking 
very  good  to  you.  As  yet  I  do  not  bless  you.  As  soon  as  I  have 
thoroughly  instructed  you,  then  I  shall  bless  you. 
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"Na'i'  na'kA/dtci  na/'ina'i  wapi'Ano'ka/nenege  ki'nawAdtci/megu 
me'tegwA'kigi'  si'po'a'  a'pema'pyagwani  neno'tawi'A  i'pAgk'senA- 
dtc‘',  i'pAgi'senAmo'wiyAn111'.  I'ni  wI'i'ca'wiyAn111'.  'O'  na'kA'- 
,dtci  wi'nAgA'moyAn111'.  MAnidtca'i  keki'ci'adtcimo'ene  yo'we 
5 1'i'cina/gayAnn1'.  Na/'kA  ki'adtcimo'enne\  MAnidtca'  a/'ci'segkl<: 

ManetSwin AgAm  oni  I'aiy  o'gay  ani  TI, 

ManetowinAgAmoni  Faiy  o'gay  ani  TI, 

'O'  ke'tcimya'kAga'i'I  nI'pepe'ckwitepa'sa''egopi'I, 

ManetowinAgAmoni'!  I'aiyo'gayaniTI, 

10  ManetowinA'gAmoniTI. 

"Inidtca'  I'i'cina'gayAni  na''ina'i  ki'cipAgi''senAte  ne/'samawWA'‘ 
I'n  anadtcimo/'enann1'.  Na/'kA  katAdtca'  wAnI/'ka'kAni  mA'ni 
nA'gAmon111'.  A'e',  ki'cini'ca'wiyAn  i'n  a'mi'ta'i  me'cena'  Ano'ka'- 
nenegk1'.  I'n  anadtcimo/'enannlt,  kudtc!'  agwima'i  ketemino'nanin111'. 
15  KawA'gi  ketaiyadtcimo'enne'.” 

Ka'onidtca,'yatuge  na/'k  a'pAgi'senegu'te'6'.  "Na'i'  i'n  Inu'gi 
tA''swi  i'adtcimo''enann1'.  Na/'kAdtca'i  wapA'ge  nawiki''cegig 
aiyo''i  kir'pyA.  Na'kA,dtci  ki'aiyadtcimo'enne'.  Inu'g  i'n  i'poni'a- 
dtcimo''enann1'.”  Ini'yatug  a'igu'te'6'.  Onidtca'  a'wapi''sanidtc 
20  a'Anwawagapu/'sonidtci'.  A'pwawi'megunawadtc  a'Anemi,'sanidtc1'. 


"Ini'yatug  i'i'ca'wiyan*1',”  a'ci'ta'a'Hc1'.  "Pe'kimego'ni  niV- 
niwi'sA',”  a/ci'ta'a^tc1'.  Onidtca'  na''kA  wi'n  a'nagwadtc  a'uwi'- 
giwadtc1'.  Iya"  a'pyayadtc  a'adtci'mo'adtc  o'sA'ni  na''k  ugya'n111'. 
"'O'  ke'te'nA  negwi'V’  a/'igudtc  ini'  ume'sota'na'1',  "i'n  a'menwa'- 
25wiyAnnl</’  a,'igudtc1'.  "  Inima'  mini  me'to'saneni'wiwen111',”  a/'igu- 
dtc*'.  "I'n  a'ki'cino'tAmAni  keme'to'saneni'wiwen111'.  I'ni  wadtci- 
medtc  a'ckigi'  i'mA'kA/tawidtc1'.  I'n  a'cime'nwikegi  mA'kAta'- 
wiwen111'.  TcA'tcawi  menwi'geniwi  a'ciketeminawe''siwadtci  neno'tii- 
wAgk1',  na'kA,dtc  ayigi'megu  MAdtcimaneto'Ani  ketemi'nagogk1'. 
30  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtc1',  tcA'tcawi  MAdtcimaneto'Ann1'.  I'ni  wa'dtc 
A'kawa'pAmedtci  ma'kAta'witcigk1'.  I'ni  wa'dtc  adtcimo''awadtc 
uke'kyamwawa'1'.  Inidtca'  ami'cimenwa'wiyAn  a'cike'kanetAmo'- 
wAnan  i'ca'wiyAn116'.  Ka'o'n  i'adtcimo''enani  ke'ki'nawadtci  kudtc 
A'ki'gi  MAdtcimanetow  awi'wa  namA''kAmigkl\  Inidtca'  ami'cike- 
35  'kino'soyAn111',”  a''igudtc  o'sA'n1^'.  "'O'  mA'nA  wi'nA  Vnenagi 

ki  witatA  i  nA  wadtcita'wi'iwA.  A'gwi  kago'1  i'c.imyane''sidtcin  i'n 
a/'cawidtci  mA'nA  Vnenagi  ki'witatA\  Inidtca'  ca''ck  a'ci'adtcimo'- 
enam  inu  gi  mame  ci  kA  kudtci  keke'kaneta'petugke'.  'O'  mame'ci'- 
*kAga'^A'ckA,dtcima'i  ki'ke'kanetA'.  Na'inidtca'i'  cii/'ck  i'i'ciwi'cigi- 
40  A'kawapA'tAmAni  mA'n  a'nenan111',”  a/'igudtc  o'sA'nnl\ 

Imdtca''yatuge  na''kA  wa'pAnig  a'nawiki'ce'ginigi  na''k  ite'p 
a'a'te'  a'tA'ci'nawadtc  ini'ni  katemina'gudtcinnl\  Ke'tenA'megu 
na'  k  ina'  a'Api''Apidtci  na/'kA  kAbo'tw  a'pyatwawagapu,'sonidtc1'. 
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Well,  moieover,  when  you  begin  to  be  sent  on  errands  you  must 
fiist  cast  Indian  tobacco  wherever  a  brook  in  a  forest  flows  by;  you 
Avill  cast  it  for  me.  That  is  what  you  will  do.  Oh,  you  will  also 
sing.  I  have  already  told  you  what  you  are  to  sing.  I  shall  tell 
you  again.  This  is  how  (the  song)  goes: 

I  shall  use  a  manitou  song, 

I  shall  use  a  manitou  song, 

Oh,  it  might  happen  that  I  shall  be  scalped, 

I  shall  use  a  manitou  song, 

A  manitou  song.'1 

“  That  is  the  song  you  are  to  sing  when  you  cast  tobacco  (on  the 
water) .  That  is  what  I  tell  you.  And  do  not  forget  this  song.  Yes ; 
as  soon  as  you  have  done  that,  if  you  are  sent  on  an  errand,  you 
should  depart.  That  is  what  I  tell  you,  though  I  do  not  bless  you. 
I  still  am  thoroughly  instructing  you.” 

Then  it  seems  he  was  again  dismissed.  “  Well,  that  is  as  much  as 
I  shall  tell  you  to-day.  Verily,  you  must  come  again  here  to-morrow 
at  noon.  I  shall  instruct  you  thoroughly  again.  I  shall  cease  telling 
you  (anything  further)  to-day.”  That  is  what  he  was  probably  told. 
Then  the  other  began  to  fly  away  whizzing.  (The  man)  did  not  see 
him  as  he  continued  flying. 

u  That,  very  likely,  is  what  I  shall  do,”  he  thought.  “  I  shall  be 
very  fast  like  that,”  he  thought.  Then  he  again  departed  (and  went) 
to  where  he  dwelt.  When  he  arrived  there  he  told  his  father  and 
mother.  “  Oh,  surely,  my  son,”  he  was  told  by  his  parents,  “  you 
have  done  well,”  he  was  told.  “That  is  (the  proper)  life,”  he 
was  told.  “  Now  you  have  heard  about  your  (future)  life.  That  is 
why  the  younger  generation  are  told  to  fast.  That  is  how  good 
fasting  is.  Sometimes  the  way  Indians  are  blessed  is  good;  and 
they  are  also  blessed  by  the  Evil  Manitou.  That  is  how  it  happens 
to  them,  sometimes  (they  are  blessed)  by  the  Evil  Manitou.  That 
is  why  those  that  fast  are  watched.  That  is  why  they  tell  their 
elders.  And  so  if  you  do  what  you  have  learned,  you  would  do  well. 
And  I  will  tell  for  instruction  that  the  Evil  Manitou  dwells  deep  in 
the  earth.  So  you  must  remember  it,”  he  was  told  by  his  father. 
“  Oh,  the  (manitou)  Who-dwells-in-the-smoke-hole  is  good.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  in  what  the  one  who  dwells  in  the  smoke  hole  does. 
And  that  is  all  I  tell  you  to-day,  though  you  doubtless  know  it. 
Oh,  surely,  later  on,  you  will  know  it.  Well,  you  must  accordingly 
merely  watch  (yourself)  closely  in  regard  to  what  I  tell  you,”  he  was 
told  by  his  father. 

And  so,  it  seems,  the  next  day  at  noon  he  went  again  where  he 
saw  the  one  by  whom  he  was  blessed.  Sure  enough  while  he  again 
remained  seated  there,  soon  the  other  came  whizzing.  He  whizzed 


4  Note  that  this  song  differs  slightly  from  the  one  above  (p.  19), 
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Pe'ki'megu  a'Aniwawagapu''sonidtc  a'pwawi'megunawadtc1'.  Ina- 
'ka'winA'megu  a'tci'tApidtc  a'tAnwagapu,'sonidtc1'.  A'ckA/dtc  a'pya. 
dtcipAgi/'cinidtc1',  na/'k  a'me'to'saneni'winidtc  a'A/pi'A/pinidtc1'- 
“Na'i'ni  na'k  i'adtcimo''enan  inu'gk1'.  Mame'ci'kA  ki'tcagadtcimo- 
'enne'.,  'o'  mame'ci,'kAga<  a'gkwi'.  No'mAga'e  ni'kA'cki'tu  i'adtcimo'- 

•  -  nil  M  •  I  1  ..  .  «  »  ...  , 


enan 


»  a/'inadtci  mA'nA  katemi'nawatA'.  “Na'i',  inidtca''yatuge 


,  - - -  -  ~  ~  7 - -  j 

na/lk  i'witA'mSnan  Anago'w  a'ciwitA'monan111'.  Keke'kaneta'petug 
ini'megu;  ki'wi'ciginene'kanetA'megu  mA'n  ini  wi'i'ca'wiyAn111'. 
Na"kA  mA'ni  i'inadtcimo''enan  inu'g  agwidtca'i  myane''ki  i'witAmo'- 
nanin111',  ca'cki'megu  me'nwikegk1'.  Na''kA  wi'i'ci'A'se'mi'Adtci  mA'n 
Anemime'to'sa'nenlwA.  Ini'  ca/'cki  ki'wi'tAmon116'.  Ki'penedtca'i 
tapwa'ta'wiyAne  a'nenani  ki'Anemime'sanetA'megu.  Ane'tA  me'to- 
'sa'neniwA  ki'wapA'tAmagwA'megu  mA'ni  wi'i'ci''taiyAn  I'n  a'ne- 
nannit 


15  “'O' kA'cina'gwA  mAnidtca'  na''kA  pyadtci'adtcimo''enanni':  ma- 

*Agidtca'i  kiwi''satcigkl';  me'cemegona'i  wapiwaiyi'witcigk1',  katA- 
dtca'i  na'ine'ci'yagAn111';  na''kA  pAnA'ca''a'Agk1'— i'nigidtca'i  ki'A- 
'kawapA'mawAgkI'.  Kl'nA  ketepane'mawAgkl\  Ini  na''k  adtcimo'- 
'enan111'.  Ka'tA  ne'ki'megu  i'me'to'saneni'wAnani  ne'ci'yagAgi  ma- 
■jU'A/gkl<:  i'n  a'ciwi'cigimenan111'. 

“Ka'o'ni  na''k  aiyo'  tcigepyagi  nam.A''sutcigi  me''tegwAgi  ka'tA 
na'i'ume'se'mi'kAn111':  ni'nan  a'kiwi'taiyani  tcl'gepyagkl\  InPtca- 
'udtci  wa/dtci  ne'cki'menan111'. 

“Iva'o'ni  na'kA^tc1',  i'pwawina'inAnapino'tawAdtc1'.  'O'  mA'ni 
wi'nnA':  a'cipA'ki'menani  ki''i'cawi.  Neguta'  i'cipA'ki'menege  peno'- 
dtci  keke'kA'Amone  yowe  i'A'mwAtcig  A'ckA/dtci  mena'cku'noyAnDe'; 
ma'A'gidtca'i  manetowumi'miwAgk1',  na/'kA  po'kwi'Agk1',  kete'ne 
yowe.  Ini'ginig  ami'A'mwAtcig  i'ce'megu.  I'n  a''cikegkl\  A'cipA- 
'ki'menan  i'ni  wi'i'ca'wiyAn111'.  Medtci'wa'nA  ki'wapA'ci''awAgkl<, 
ki'AmwawAgi  kudtc  inig  aiya'pi''tcina'ima'i.  Medtci'wa'nA  A''penadtc 
i'ni  ki'i'cine''sawAgkl\  Nina'n  a'kiwi'sa'wiyag  ini'megu  a'cipA'ki'- 
dyag  .  N  in  aiyo  mo'tci  netA'‘ckapawi  ma'A'gi  wapiwayi'witcig 
a'tA''ciwadtci  ni'nnA'.  I'n  a'ci'giyan111'.  Inidtca'i  mA'ni  wa'dtci 
ketemi'nonan  inu'gi  wa'dtc  aiyadtcimo''enann1'.  Na'kA  mA'ni 
SSwi'i'ea'wiyAn111'.  Ki'a'pedtci'megupini'u'.  Ki'a'pedtci'Anenw1'.  I'ni 
i'l'cikegi  kerne ' to 'saneni' wiw en 11 1 ' .  A'gw  i'wi'nyagini  kiya'wi;  i'pinya- 
gi'megu  ki'i'ci'ta'e'/’  a''igudtc  mini  nono'ka''a'Ann1'.  Pe'kiga''megu 
ke'te'n  a'wawene''sinidtc  ApinA'megu  a'kugwa'ka/'sonidtc  ini'n111'. 
“Iu'o'iii  na'kA/dtci  mA'ni  wi'adtcimo''enann1'.  Na''ina'  a'sA'kA- 
40  'Ama'wiyAn  a'ckimeno'kA'migini  na'jkA  nawipena'wi'gini  na''kA 
tagwagi'gmi  na'’kA  nawipepogin111'.  I'n  a'ciwitA'monan111'.  Ka'tA 
wAm''ka'kA.nnl\  MA'ni  wi'nA  wi'se'niwen111',  a'gwi  nAtawanetAmo 
namn11  :  ca'ckidtca''  niAnA  a''kunawA  i'ni  natawanetA'monannA'. 
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(even)  more  and  (the  one  blessed)  did  not  see  him.  (The  manitou) 
whizzed  where  ho  was  sitting  down.  Later  on  (the  manitou)  came 
and  alit,  became  a  human  being  again,  and  remained  seated.  “  Well, 
I  shall  instruct  you  again  to-day.  Perhaps  I  shall  tell  you,  perhaps 
not.  I  can  instruct  you  (but)  a  short  time,”  this  (manitou)  who 
blessed  him,  said  to  him,  “  Well,  now  I  shall  again  tell  you  what  I 
told  }mu  yesterday.  I  presume  you  know  it;  you  must  firmly  remem¬ 
ber  to  do  this.  And  this  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you  to-day,  what 
I  am  going  to  narrate  to  you,  is  not  evil,  (but)  merely  good.  And 
in  this  way  you  will  help  the  future  generation.  I  shall  instruct 
you  merely  so.  Verily,  if  you  believe  what  I  tell  you,  you  will 
derive  benefit  from  it  in  the  future.  Some  people  will  look  to  see 
you  do  what  I  tell  you. 

“Oh,  well,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  this:  do  not  slay  (the  birds) 
that  fly  about,  any  of  those  who  have  downy  feathers;  moreover, 
regarding  the  young  ones — you  must  watch  over  them.  You  own 
them.  I  tell  you  also  that.  Do  not  kill  these  as  long  as  you  live; 
that  is  what  I  strongly  urge  you. 

“And  also  do  not  be  in  the  habit  of  getting  your  firewood  from 
the  trees  which  stand  here,  at  the  edge  of  waters;  that  is,  where  I 
dwell,  along  the  water’s  edge.  That  is  why  I  forbid  you. 

“And,  moreover,  you  must  not  mock  (the  people).  Oh,  this  (also) 
to  be  sure:  You  must  do  what  I  permit  you.  If  you  are  asked  to 
go  somewhere  far  off  I  instructed  you  formerly  (regarding  the 
meats)  which  you  were  to  eat  later  on,  if  you  (desired  to  eat) 
meat ;  these  turtle-doves  and  quails  I  told  you  (were  what  you  should 
eat).  These  are  the  very  things  which  you  should  eat.  That  is 
how  it  is.  You  will  do  what  I  permit  you.  You  must  not  be 
wasteful  with  them,  though  you  will  eat  them  once  in  a  while. 
You  will  not  kill  merely  them  exclusively  all  the  time.  That  is 

what  those  of  us  who  fly  about  urge  each  other.  Even  I  am  the 

ceremonial  runner  of  as  many  of  these  as  have  downy  feathers. 
That  is  how  I  am.  That  is  why  I  bless  you  to-day  and  thoroughly 
instruct  you.  And  this  is  the  way  you  will  be.  You  must  also 
keep  yourself  clean.  You  must  always  bathe.  That  is  how  your 

life  is  to  be.  Your  body  must  not  be  filthy;  you  will  desire  it 

to  be  clean,”  he  was  told  by  that  humming  bird.  Surely  it  was  very 
beautiful  and  its  color  was  changeable  (?).  “And,  moreover,  I 
shall  tell  you  this.  When  you  make  an  offering  (of  tobacco)  to  me 
it  is  to  be,  when  it  is  early  spring,  and  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
the  fall,  and  the  middle  of  winter.  That  is  what  I  tell  you.  Do 
not  forget.  As  far  as  this  food  is  concerned,  I  do  not  desire  it 
from  you ;  it  is  merely  this  tobacco  which  I  desire  from  you.”  That, 
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Ini'yatug  a/igu'te'e  mA'nA  kano'negutA  ma'A'ni  nono''ka'An  ani- 
wi'sa'nidtcinn1'. 

“Ka'o'ni  na'lk  a'adtcimo''enann1',”  a'igu'te'6'.  “MAnidtca'i’ 
cd'caweni— ayigi'megu  kI'no'ki/'awAg  uwiya/'a'Agi  pwawikiwP'sa- 
5tcigk1'.  Ma'A'gi  keme'so'tanAgi  I'A/'cAmAdtc1':  winwa'wA  wa'dtci 
me'to'saneni'wiyAn111',  inu'g  a'pe'mene'k  a'pyadtci'Apeno''iyAnn1'. 
Inidtca'  na/'kA  ki'n  A^citAmi  tAga/wi  i'A'se'mi'Adtc  i'cige'nwl\ 
Na/'kA  kago''  a'cine'cki'me'kini  ki'pe'setawawAgi'megu.  Ma'm 
negu'ti  pe'ki'megu  kewi'ci'gimenne'.  Ka'o'ni  na/'kA  mA'nn1':  mA- 
lOma/tomute  me'to'saneniw  Ina''megu  i'tAne''siyAn  i''cigenwi'.  I'n 
a'nenan111'.  Ka/tA  mA'ni'  cagwane'mo'kAn  a'nenan111'.  I'nima'i 
wa/dtci  ketemi'nonan”1'.  I'n  anadtcimo''enann1'.  Agwiga'ma'i  kete- 
mino'nanin111',  agwi'ma'i  awAtenAmo'nanini  mi'ckawe''siwenn1'. 
KawA'gi  ketaiyadtci'mo'en  inu'gk1'.  Ki'cidtca'itcagi'adtcimo''enan 
15i'ni  I'nAtawi'awAtenA'monani  mrckawe''siwenn1'.  I'n  a'nenan 
inu'gk1'.  Ka'tAdtca'i  'i'n  a'ki'ci'ini'i'ca'wiyan111',’  i'cita/'a'kAn111'. 
A'e;  kawAgi'megu  ki'aiyadtci'mo'enne'.  Menwikegi'megu'  ca/'cki 
ketadtcimo'en  inu'gk1'. 

“Na'kA/dtci  me'to'sa'neniw  A'ckA'dtcima'i  me'cena''megu  kago'i 
20kl'igkwA':  cewa'n  a'nenan111',  ‘ka'tA  pe'se'tAgAn111'.’  MA'ni  myane''k 
a'dtcimon  a'gw  ini  kago''eginnl\  I'ce'megu  manatwi  myane''k 
aiyo'i  me'ne'segk1'.  Pe'ki'megu  mi'ke'dtcawiwA  mA'nA  MAdtcima'- 
neto'A';  win  ayi'g  i'tapwadtci'megu  i'ci'ta'awA  kago'  ano'wadtcinn1'. 
Inidtca'i  wa/dtci  me'to'saneniw  a  wadtci  memya'cki''etidtc1'.  I'nA 
25  MAdtcimaneto'  a'mi'ke/dtcawidtc1'.  Inidtca'i  wa'dtc  adtcimo''enani 
ka'wi'can  I'pwawitapwa/'tAmAni  mAdtcikA'nawinnI'.  Me'to'dtci 
tatA'gi  mA'nA  MAdtcima'neto'A  nAtawi'A'ni'awA  manetowa'i  kate- 
minawa'nidtci'i  neno'tawa'1'.  I'n  a,'cawidtc1'.  Inidtca''  mAniwa/dtc 
adtcimo''enann1'.  'I'nanA  MAdtcima'neto'  i'tapwa/'tawatA  ki'pe'ne 
30  tapwa''tAmAne  mA'ni  mAdtcikA'nawinn1'.  Inidtca''ini  na''k  a'ci'a- 
dtcimo''enanni'. 

"Ka'o'ni  na''kA  niA'n111':  me'tegwi'nagAn  i'A'ci''toyAnnI\  I'uto- 
nagA'niyAn"1'.  Ne/ki'megu  anemime'to'saneniwi'wAnan  ini  ki'Ane- 
mi'uto'nagAn111'.  Ini  na/'kA  negu'ti  mamye'tci'megu  ki''A'ci'tu 
35na/'k  ame'kwa'1'.  Ki'A'tu'megu,  A'ckapawi'A'nagAni  mA'ni  wi'i'ci- 
te''katawwi'.  Pe''k  ugi'mawAg  a'awi'gwa'ig  i'n  i'A''toyAnnl\  Win- 
wa'w  i'kiwipeme'nAmogk1'.  In  i'i'ca'wiwadtc1'.  MAni'megu  A'cka'- 
pawAgi  wi'Anemi'utonagA'niwadtc  A'cka/pawAgkl<.  A'gwi  na/'kA 
kutA'g  i'A''taginnl\  I'n  anadtcimo''enann1'.  Inugi  mA'ni  kemama- 
40  dtcigadtcimo'ene'megu  a'nenan111'.  Inidtca'i  nar'kA  kutA'gk1':  mA'n 
a  uwi'giyagwe  wadtcidtca'ina'wA'kwag  i'n  i'utApinayAn  A'penadtci'- 
megu  ne''k  i'me'to'saneniwi'wAnan111'.  Na/'kA  mA'nA  ketAge'na'A 
ki'nAtawanemawA'megu,”  a',inedtc1'.  “Ki'cidtca'i'ute''tenAte',  i'n 
i'pe',cinAdtc1'.  Ka'oni  i'ka',ke'swAdtc1'.  Ki'cika'ke'swetani  i'utAna- 
45 'kA'so'niyAn111'.  I'ni  i'i'ca'wiyAn111':  ki'utAna'kAsoni'megu.  Wa- 
dtciwi'cAtagidtca'i  ki'utApi'naiye.  Na''kA  ka'tA  nAna''ci  kutA'gi 
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it  seems,  is  what  this  person  who  was  addressed  was  told  by  this 
humming  bird  who  flew  so  fast. 

“And  I  shall  give  you  further  instructions,”  he  was  told.  “  Now, 
in  regard  to  this  hunting — you  will  also  easily  kill  any  (game) 
that  do  not  fly  about.  You  must  feed  these  your  parents;  they 
are  source  of  your  being,  (and)  they  have  taken  care  of  you  since 
you  weie  a  child.  And  so  it  is  a  rule  that  you  also  in  turn  must 
help  them  a  little.  And  whenever  they  forbid  you  anything  you 
must  listen  to  theta.  I  urge  this  one  thing  on  you  strongly.  And 
again  this:  When  a  person  worships  it  is  a  rule  that  you  must  be 
there.  That  is  what  I  tell  you.  Do  not  be  resentful  at  what  I  say 
to  you.  That  is  why  I  bless  you.  That  is  how  I  instruct  you.  Of 
course  I  (have)  not  (yet)  blessed  you.  I  (have)  not  given  you 
mystic  power.  I  am  still  giving  you  full  instructions  to-day.  As 
soon  as  I  have  told  you  all,  then  I  shall  be  desirous  of  extending 
mystic  power  to  you.  That  is  what  I  tell  you  to-day.  Do  not 
think,  ‘Now  I  have  finished  with  that.’  Yes;  I  am  still  giving  you 
full  instructions.  I  am  telling  you  only  what  is  good  to-day. 

“And  later  on  the  people  may  say  something  (against)  you;  but  I 
say  to  you,  ‘  Do  not  listen  to  it.’  This  evil  report  is  nothing.  Why, 
there  is  much  evil  here  on  (this)  island.  This  little  Evil  Manitou 
works  very  hard,  and  he  also  thinks  that  he  will  be  convincing 
whenever  he  says  anything.  That,  verily,  is  why  the  people  get 
into  trouble.  That  little  Evil  Manitou  is  working.  That  is  why 
I  tell  you  beforehand  not  to  believe  an  evil  speech.  In  a  way  this 
little  Evil  Manitou  (tries  to)  rival  the  manitous  who  bestow  bless¬ 
ings  on  the  Indians.  That  is  what  he  does.  That  is  why  I  tell  you 
this.  The  little  Evil  Manitou  is  the  very  one  whota  you  will  believe 
if  you  believe  this  evil  speech.  That  is  why  I  also  tell  you  that. 


“And,  moreover,  this:  You  must  make  a  wooden  bowl.  You  will 
have  a  bowl.  As  long  as  you  may  live  you  will  have  that  bowl. 
And  you  must  also  make  a  (wooden)  spoon.  You  will  make  it; 
this  will  be  called  a  ceremonial  runner’s  bowl.  You  will  place  it 
wrherever  the  principal  chiefs  dwell.  They  will  take  care  of  it. 
They  will  do  that.  The  ceremonial  runners  will  continue  to  have 
this  for  their  bowl.  And  there  will  be  no  other.  That  is  what  I 
tell  you.  I  am  sincere  in  telling  you  to-day  what  I  tell  you.  And 
now  also  another  thing:  You  will  always  have  the  south  side  where 
you  live,  as  long  as  you  exist  as  mortal.  And  you  taust  try  to  get 
this  spotted  deer,”  he  was  told.  “After  you  have  got  it,  then  you  must 
skin  it.  And  you  must  dry  it.  As  soon  as  you  shall  have  dried  it 
you  will  have  it  for  your  rug.  That  is  what  you  are  to  do ;  you  are 
to  have  it  for  your  rug.  You  will  have  the  south  side  (of  a  lodge 
to  sleep  on).  And  you  must  never  have  anything  else  for  matting. 
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kago''  Ana''ka'kAnnl\  'O'me'ce  wi'nA  tcA'tcawI'i  Ana/'kAnAni 
ki,'Ana'ke'.  Na''kA  pena'wigini'  sagi'dtci  nepaiyAne  wadtcimegu- 
wfcAtag  uta/'kwe  wlgl'yapegi  ki'ce'gi'cin116'.  Ka'tA  nAna/'ci  wa- 
dtcike' 'siyag  uta/'kwe  udtci'nawe'  cegi/'ci'kAnnl<.  Myane'tw  ina' 
5uta/'kwe\  Ini  na/'k  anadtcimo''enann1'.  I'n  a'tA'ne'sidtci  MAdtci- 
maneto'A',  I'ni  wadtcl''tawadtci  me'to'sane'niwa'i  wadtcike'si,yanigkl\ 
Inidtca'i  wa'dtc  I'n  i'ci'menan”1',  a'wigadtci'adtcimo''enannl\ 

“Ka'o'ni  na'kA/dtci  na/'ina'i  wapi'Ano'ka'nenege  na/'ina'i  wapikl- 
wadtcimoyAne  mA'ni  na/'k  ri'ca'wiyAn”1':  A'penadtci'megu  kl'- 
10  'Anenwi  a'tA'swipe'ku'taginn1'.  Keki'cikudtci'adctimo'en  I'pini''toyA- 
ni  kiya'w  a'i'nenan111'.  Ayigi'megu  mA'n  i'ca'wiyAne  kl'A'se'mi- 
‘egkwlV’  a/'igudtc  mini  katernina/gudtcinnI\  "Na'i'  I'ni  na/'kA 
tA''swi  Inu'gi  I'adtcimo''enann1'/’  a/'igudtc1\  “Na''kAdtca'  wapA'ge 
nawikl''ceglge  kf'pyA  aiyo''megu  nayap1',”  a,'igudtc1',  “na/'kA 
15tAga/wi  ki'a^tci'mo'en11®',”  a/'igudtc  Ini'n111'.  Na'k  a'kl'cina'kAku- 
'ki'ginidtc  a'kI'cinono'ka'a/'inidtc  a'kitAnwawagapu,'sonidtc1'. 
A'pwawi'megunawaHc1'.  “Cl'  ke''tenA  ni''kA  pe''k  AnI'wi'sawWAV’ 
a'ci'ta'adtci  wl'nAga'1'. 

I'n  a/'nagwadtci  na/'k  lya'  a/'pyadtc  ume'sota'na'  a'uwl'ginidtci 
20  na/'k  a'adtci'mo'adtc1\  “  'O'  wawenetwi'ku'i,”  a/'igudtc  o'sA'n111', 
“a'ci'meguke'kane'tAmAn  ini'megu  Anemi'ca'wi'kAn111',”  a,'igudtci', 

_  Inidtca''yatug  a'pe'kutani'ge'e  mAn  I'ni  nl'co'nAmeg  a',nawadtc1'. 
’Oniyatu'ge  na'k  a'wapAnigi  na/'k  ite'p  a/'ate'e<;  na/'kA  nawiki'ce'- 
ginigk1',  I'na'  na/'k  a'pyanidtci  na/'k  Ini'megu  na''k  a'kl'cime'to- 
25  'sanenl'winNtc1',  na''k  awA'sIma/'megu  a'Anemi'A'pI'tci'Ane''kawa- 
dtc‘\  Na'kA/dtci  kl'cinAna'A'pinCtc1',  “Na'i  mAni'ku'  a'ca'wiyan111', 
mA'ni  nl'n  a'me'to'sanenl'wiyan111'.  Nl'nA  netA''ckapawi  maVgi 
klwk'satcig  a'tA/'ciwadtc1'.  Pe'penodtci  nete'ci'Ano'ka'negogkl\ 
Inidtca/'megu  na''kln  I'i'ca'wiyAn111'.  Na''k  agu'wlya'  I'lcA'ckine'- 
30 'se'ldnn1'.  Ka'tAdtca'  ku''tAgAnn1'.  Ni'naiyo',”  a/'inedtc1',  “agu'~ 
wlya'A  kA'ckine''cidtcinnI',  A'kwiya'  a'A'kawapAti''soyann1'.  Na'kA7- 
dtci  mA'ni:  a'gwi  kenwa'A  I'kA'cldnepo'I'yanin111';  mamye'tci'megu 
I'pya'dtci'sawi  na''ina'  I'pAnate''siyann1',”  a,'igudtc1'.  “A'gwi  wl'- 
nanugi  wI'adtcimo'e'naninnl\  WapA'ge  kl'adtcimo'ene  wl'i''cikegi 
35  klya'wi.” 

Inidtca'yatug  a'nagwa'te'6'.  A'gwipiga'  tcag  adtcimo'e'gudtcini 
ne'so'nAmegi  wa/'sayawi.  Na'kA/dtci  wa'pAnig  Iniyatug  a'nawa'te'e 
nawikl'ce'glnigk1'.  Inidtca/'yatug  a'pyadtcinl''cinidtci  ma'a'  a'kl- 
'c  agu  d  tci '  megu  tc  awl ' ci' gini d tc 1 ' .  A'adtcimo/'egudtc1',  “Inugi  mA'ni 
40  kena'wipen  anapAtaniyagke\  Ma'me'ci'kA  kudtci  wi'nA  ketcawlna- 
pAmipenatugke<;  me'cena'i  ke'tenA'megu  netcawI'ci'gipennA\  Mama- 
mego'nanA  negu't  A''ckapawWA\  Nlna'nA  'I'ni  anate''siyagke\ 
MAnAdtca'  Inu'gi  nawAtA  mA'ni  pyadtci'adtcimo''enan  I'n  a'cike'ka- 
netAgk1'.  Ma'ua  kudtc  Ini  negu't  ano'ka'na'sd'A\  ‘A''ckapawA’  kl'nA 
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Oh,  occasionally  you  may  have  (ordinary)  matting.  And  whenever 
it  is  summer  if  you  sleep  outside  you  must  lie  down  on  the  south  side 
of  the  wickiup.  Never  lie  down  on  the  north  side.  That  direction 
is  bad.  And  that  is  (another  thing)  I  tell  you.  That  is  where  the 
little  Evil  Manitou  lingers;  that  is  from  where  he  approaches  the 
people,  frotn  the  north.  That,  verily,  is  why  I  tell  you,  for  I  am 
telling  you  carefully. 

‘‘And,  moreover,  when  you  begin  to  be  sent  on  errands,  when  you 
begin  to  go  around  telling  something,  you  must  also  do  this :  Every 
night  you  must  always  continue  to  bathe.  Yet  I  have  told  you  to 
keep  your  body  clean  when  I  spoke  to  you.  Also,  if  you  do  this,  it 
will  benefit  you,”  he  was  told  by  the  one  who  blessed  him.  “  Well, 
that  again  is  as  much  as  I  shall  tell  you  to-day,”  he  was  told.  “  But 
you  must  come  again  to-morrow  at  noon,”  he  was  told;  “I  shall 
instruct  you  a  little  more,”  he  was  told  by  him.  Then  the  latter 
again  changed  his  nature  and  became  a  humming  bird  and  whizzed 
about  there.  (The  former)  did  not  see  him.  “  Oh,  he  surely  is  very 
fast,”  he  thought. 

Then  he  departed,  and  when  he  came  yonder  where  his  parents 
lived,  he  again  informed  them.  “  Oh,  it  is  truly  fine,”  he  was  told  by 
his  father,  “  you  must  continue  to  act  according  to  your  knowledge,” 
he  was  told. 

And  so  when  it  was  night  it  was  the  second  time  he  saw  him.  And 
it  seems  he  again  went  there  the  next  day ;  and  at  noon  (the  humming 
bird)  came  and  again  straightway  became  a  human  being  (in  ex¬ 
ternal  form) ;  and  (the  man)  was  more  acquainted  with  him.  And 
as  soon  as  the  latter  sat  down  comfortably  (he  said),  “Well,  this  is 
how  I  am,  this  is  how  I  am  in  human  form.  I  am  the  ceremonial 
runner  of  as  many  (fowls)  as  fly  about.  I  am  sent  very  far  off  on 
errands.  And  you  will  do  so  also.  Nor  will  anyone  be  able  to  kill 
you.  Do  not  fear  it.  “  For,”  he  was  told,  “  no  one  is  able  to  kill  me, 
as  I  look  out  for  myself  increasingly  (?) .  And  this:  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  die  for  a  long  time;  (but)  the  time  will  surely  come  when  I 
shall  perish,”  he  was  told.  “  I  shall  not  tell  you  to-day.  To-morrow 
I  shall  tell  you  how  your  life  will  be.” 

Then,  it  seems,  he  departed.  He  was  not,  it  is  said,  told  all  the 
third  day.  And  it  seems  he  saw  him  again  the  next  day  at  noon. 
Now  it  seems  when  he  saw  him,  two  came  who  were  as  alike  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  was  told,  “  This  day  you  see  how  we  look.  I  presume  we 
look  alike;  we  are  surely  both  the  same.  This  very  person  is  a 
ceremonial  runner.  That  is  how  we  live.  Verily  I  have  come  to¬ 
day  to  tell  you  what  this  person  whom  you  see  knows.  For  this 
person  is  one  sent  on  errands.  You  will  say,  ‘  Ceremonial  runner  ’  to 
him  as  you  understand  me,  and  he  and  I  also  understand  each  other. 
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kI''inawA  a'neno'ta'wiyAn111',  kudtci  ninan  aylgi'megu  neneno'ta'- 
tipennA'.  Na'i'  Inugidtca''  mAni  ini  mamedtcina'i  I'na'wunan111'. 
Inidtca''megudtcAmeguI'adtcimo''enanipe''kI'i'ca'wiyAninu'gimA'n 
a'na'wunan111'.  Na'i'  kA'cina'gwA  mA'ni  dtca'  I'i'ca'wiyAn  inu'gk1'. 

5  Kl'tcagiketenA  keta'wi/'emAnn1'.  Inu'g  i'n  a'nenani  mA'n  a'cikete- 
minonanidtca/'megu  I'wapikege''ckAmAnn1'.  I'ni  I'na'i'giyAni  l'wa- 
pimI'kedtcawInu'tawAdtci  kldtcime'to'saneniwWA'.  Kl'ciml'nenani 
mA'ni  I'ica'wiyAn111' :  kl'cidtca'itcagipenina'wiyAn  aiyo'i  nepl'g  I'sa- 


,  ni< 


Ka'o'ni  m'nanA  mA'n  i'klklwi'*saiyag  a'nemA'- 


gigwagap  aiy  An 1 
10  'soy An111'.” 

O'nip  a'peni'nawidtci  mA'n  u'ckinawa'a'A',  a'tcApoga/'cowCtc1', 
a'saglgwa/gapadtc  a'wapitetepi''sanidtc  a'ne'mA'sudtc1'.  Ini  nl''cw 
a'wapipA'sipA'sitepa/'ckagudtc1'.  Pe'ki'megu  a'mamigwa''tagudtc 
a'maiyAmaiyAgo'wanidtc1'.  Kegaiya/'megu  na/'winA  me'todtci'megu 
15  a'klldwi'sadtc1',  a'ciwapi'ta'adtc1'.  Cewa'nA  mamadtcigi'megu  a'i'ciwa- 
pi'ta'adtc1'.  Kegaiya'megu  pe''k  a'tawe'kwa'ckagudtc  a'pwawi'- 
megu'amadtc1'.  “  Iniyu'ga'1',”  a/'igudtc1',  “ketawe'kwa'cko'nepe- 
nAga'1',”  a/'inedtciyu'ga'1',  “cewa'nA  katA'megu  'a'ma'kAn111'.” 
Ke'tenA'megu  I'n  a'i,'cawidtc1'.  Na'*k  a'tetepA'ckwadtc1'.  KAbo- 
20twe'megu  pe''k  a'AniwaCckanigi  mA'n  A'’ki  a'tetepa''ckanigkl\ 
KAbo'twan  a'ponitetepA,ckwadtc1',  Iniga/'  In  a'poni,'sanidtc1'.  5ni- 
dtca'i_  kl'cipona''ckanidtc1',  na/'k  a'nAna'A'pinidtc1'. 

“'O'ni  na/'kA  I'me'cke'tmiAn111',”  a,'igudtc1'.  Na'*k  a'me''cke- 
tugk1',  na''k_a'potApota'negudtc  u'tonegk1'.  Nyawe'nw  a'pota'- 
25  negudtc1'.  Agwime'gupi  kA'ckikAna'widtcini  kl'cipota'negudtc1', 
a'Aniwa/'ckanigi  nono''ka'  upotadtci'gawenn1'. 

Kl'cimAnito'tagudtc1',  “Na'I'n  a'kl'cimi'nenag  I'Anemi'A'pane'mo- 
yAn111'.  KinA'megu  kl'Anemikege,'si  mA'n111',”  a,'igudtc1'.  “Agwiga' 
nAna/'ci  wI'A'kwi"sagini  mA'n111',”  a,'inedtc1'.  “Me'teno''megu 
30  a'kwipAnate'sI'wAnan  I'n  iV'kwi'sagi  mA'n111'.  MA'ni  wl'nA  ne- 
'ki'megu  I'pawipAnate'sI'wAnani  kl'Anemi'megukege's1'.  'Aiy o'  Inu- 
gidtca'  aiyo'udtci  nyawugu'nagAjk  Inidtca''megu  I'ke'kanetAmAni- 
dtca'megoni  ki'kI'kA'neyAnne'.  I'n  a'ciwItA'monan111.  Inugi  wl'n 
a'gwima'i  tAgwAku'ckagwi'yAnin111'.  Inina'iwigedtca'  inidtc§/'megu 
35 1'ke'kane'tAmAn111'.  MA'n  a'nenan111':  Inina'iwigani  I'kl'kl'kAne'cka'- 
gwiyAn111'.  MAnidtca'  Inu'gi  kenawi  a'pI'tcikl'kl'kA'neyan111'.  Ini- 
dtca'megu  I'i'ca'wiyAn111'.  Cewa'nA  ne'sugunagA'ki  pe''kutagi  kl- 
'nawAdtcimegumA'tote'cA'.  Na''kA  kl'cimAtote'caiyAn116',  I'ni  wl- 
'Ane'nwIyAn111'.  KekI'cikudtci'adtci'mo'ene  I'pinime'to'saneni'wi- 
40yAnnl\  A'i'nenan111',  Ini'megu  mA'ni  I'wapimAni'i'ca'wiyAn111'. 
I  wapiwapA  tAmAni  klya'wi.  Ca/'cki  na/'k  anadtcimo''enann1'. 

“A'e',  na'piwanA  kl'wlgadtcipe'setawi'petug  ana'inadtcimo'- 
'enan111'.  Inidtca''megu  wI'i'ca'wiyAni  pyadtcinadtcimo''enann1'. 
KatA  megu  ponane'tAgAni  mA'n  a'nenan111'.  Kl'wl'ciganetA'megu. 
45  A'ckAdtcima'  tAga'wi  me'to'sa'nenlwA  kl'ke'tcina'nemegwA  kl'pene'- 
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Well,  to-day  is  the  last  time  I  shall  see  you.  So  I  shall  tell  you  in 
detail  what  you  shall  do,  as  I  see  you  this  day.  Well,  this  is  what 
you  are  to  do  to-day.  You  must  take  off  all  your  things.  As  I 
say  it  to  you  to-day  so  I  bestow  this  blessing  upon  you,  so  you  may 
begin  to  have  it  in  your  possession.  Now  you  will  be  fit  to  begin  to 
work  for  your  fellow  people.  As  soon  as  I  have  given  it  to  you,  this 
is  what  you  are  to  do :  After  you  have  taken  off  all  your  clothing  you 
will  stand  here  in  the  water  with  your  head  exposed.  And  we  shall 
fly  about  where  you  stand.” 

Then,  it  is  said,  this  youth  undressed,  waded  in  the  water,  stood 
with  his  head  exposed  while  the  others  began  to  fly  in  a  circle  where 
he  stood.  Then  the  two  began  to  graze  his  head  repeatedly.  They 
made  great  efforts  with  him  as  they  kept  on  uttering  strange  sounds. 
Finally  it  was  as  if  he  were  about,  flying  about  violently,  so  he  began 
to  think.  But,  of  course,  he  only  began  to  think  so.  Finally,  though 
he  was  given  a  bad  headache,  he  did  nothing.  “  Now,  very  likely,” 
he  was  told,  “  we  make  your  head  ache,”  he  was  told,  “  but  do  not 
offer  any  resistance.”  Sure  enough,  he  did  so.  He  became  dizzy 
again.  Soon  this  earth  fell  fast  and  whirled.  Soon  he  ceased  being 
dizzy  and  they  ceased  flying.  And  as  soon  as  they  had  ceased  flying 
they  sat  down  comfortably. 

“And  you  may  open  your  mouth,”  he  was  told.  And  when  he 
opened  his  mouth  they  kept  on  blowing  into  it.  They  blew  into  it 
four  times.  As  soon  as  they  had  blown  into  (his  mouth)  he  could 
not  speak,  for  the  blowing  of  the  humming  bird  was  strong. 

As  soon  as  he  had  been  treated  (in  this  fashion),  it  is  said  (he  was 
told),  “Well,  now  we  have  given  (something)  on  which  you  may 
continue  to  rely.  You  will  continue  to  have  this  with  you,”  he 
was  told.  “  This  will  never  end,”  he  was  told.  “  This  will  end  only 
whenever  you  lose  your  life.  As  long  as  you  do  not  lose  you  shall 
continue  to  have  it  with  you.  In  four  days  from  now  you  will  know 
this  very  thing,  if  you  are  healthy.  That  is  what  I  tell  you.  To-day, 
to  be  sure,  (my  blessing)  has  not  impregnated  you.  At  that  time 
you  will  know  it.  This  is  what  I  say  to  you :  At  that  time  it  will 
make  you  healthy.  This  day  you  see  how  healthy  I  am.  You  will 
be  the  same.  But  at  the  third  night  you  must  stop  to  take  a  sweat 
bath.  And  as  soon  as  you  have  taken  a  sweat  bath  you  must  bathe. 
Of  course,  I  have  already  told  you  to  live  cleanly.  You  must  begin 
doing  right  away  what  I  told  you.  You  must  begin  to  examine  your¬ 
self.  And  that  is  (all)  I  tell  you. 

“  Yes,  you  presumably  have  listened  attentively  to  the  instructions 
I  have  given  you  from  time  to  time.  Now  you  must  act  in  accordance 
with  what  I  have  been  telling  you.  Bo  not  cease  to  think  of  this 
which  I  tell  you.  You  must  think  of  it  fervently.  A  little  later  on 
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megu  wiga/'siyAne  anadtcimo''enani  i'ca'wiyAn06'.  Na/'kA',  ‘ka'tA 
myane''ki  wapA'tAgin111'/  kete'ne  yowe.  A'A'cki'adtcimo''enani 
ma'me'ci'kA  kawAgi'megu  kenene'kaneta'petuge  a'nenan111'.  Ini- 
dtca/'megu  ki'wi'cigiwapAtA  a'nenan111'.  Ka't  anwa'ta'wi'kAn111'. 

5Na''k  A'penadtci'megu  ki''wiga's  a'ca'wiyAni  mA'n  a'me'to'saneni'- 
wiyAnnlt.  MAni'ga'i  wa'dtc  adtcimo''enani  na/'kanugkI',  i'pwawi- 
WAnI"kayAnn1'.  Inu'gi  kudtci  mA'ni  na'ina''megu  nenya'ckwi'- 
wAgwan  Ini'megu  i'poninawu'tiyAgkwe\  A'gwi  na/'k  i'nawuti'yAg- 
winnlt.  MAnidtca''megu  inu'g  I'ni  wa'dtci  tA'ciminawadtcimo'- 
10'enani  na'kA^tc1'.  Magwa/'e  mAni'megu  inu'gi  ki'n  ini  magwa'e'- 
megu  a'mamedtcina/'iyAni  mA'n  a'A'ckapa'wiyAn111'.  Inu'gi 
magwa/'e  kemamedtcina'1'.  Ini  maga/'e  i'ponitA'gowadtc  A'cka'- 
pawAgi  na''ina'  a'kwiponime'to'saneni'wiyAn111'.  Iniku''megu  mame- 
dtcig  a'mamedtcina/'iyAnn1'.  Ini'megu  mA'n  a'ki'cikA'cki'Agi  mA'nA 
15  me'to'saneniwWA'.  MAnA''kA  kutA'g  A'’ki  wadtcitA  mAnidtca'  i'nanA 
i'ne'ciwAnadtci'enagkwA'._  Na'leA  i'ni  i'poni'A'piwadtci  mAmi''ci'Agi 
na/'k  A'cka'pawAgk1'.  Inugi'ku'  a'nAtawa/piyan  agwi'megu  na/'k 
u'wiya'A  nAtawa/netAgin  i'mA'kA'tawidtci  ma'A'g  Apeno'Agkl\” 
MAni'yatug  a'igu'te'  i'nina'i  ma'A'ni  katemina'gudtcinn1'.  Keya- 
20'ApAga''i  ma'A'ni  mo'ku'manAn  atAmagu'te'  i'nina'1'.  Ke'tenA'- 
megu  tapime'gugwan111'.  Inu'gi  mA'nA  mo''kuman  agwi  kago'ane- 
tAmo'nAgwin  ana'kuni'gayAgkwe'.  Inidtca'  me'todtci'megu  ki'ne'-ci- 
wAnadtci'e'gunannA'.  Ke'tenA'megu  inu'gi  na''kA  mana/wA.  Ini'¬ 
yatug  atotAmagu'te'e  mA'nA  kwi'ye'sa'A\  Inina'  a'adtci'adtcimo'- 
25  'egudtc  inidtca/'  anadtcimawe'niwidtci  mA'nA  neniwWA'.  Ka'oniya- 
tugiipi  na/'k  a'adtcimo'egu'te'e  uta/'kwe  wi'udtcikiwiwapa/dtcinm- 
dtci  mawa'gAnegkl\  Wadtci'meguwi''cAtag  udtci'nawe  wi'udtciwa- 
pipi'tig-Agi  wigi'yapyani  kiwadtcimu'te  tatA'gi  kago''1'.  Na'kA'dtci 
mamaiy A'megu  wi'kiwa'dtcimudtci  kago''  Ano''kanet  aya'pwawi'- 
30 megu  mo'kA''Anig  aya'pwawikedtcinidtci  ki''ce'sonn1'.  Ini'yatug 
a'cimi'te'e  inidtca'me'gupi  a'ciwi'gimedtci  mA'nA  kwi'ye'sa'A',  wi'i- 
cinene  lea  net.Agi  mA'n  a'ciketemi'nagudtc1'.  I'pwawi'megunAna/- 
'ciwAni''katAgi  i'cima/petugke'.  Inidtca'yatuge  na/'k  a'adtcimo'e'- 
te'e',  “Na'i  niAni'nina'i  na/'kA  wi'nawu'tiyAgkwe'/’  a'inete'e'yatugk<5', 
35  “mA'ni  wapA'gke',  ninanAma'  a'wabAno''kayagkey’  a'ine'te'e,  “mA- 
nidtca'i  na''kA  meno'kA'minigke',”  a'igudtcidtci'1'.  Wi'nAga'i  na''kA 
wa'pAnig  a'ci'ta'adtc1',  a'pwawiyatu'gepineno'tawa'te'e'.  Ki'cidtca'- 
'ipi'adtcimo''egudtc  inidtca/'megu  a'ke'ka/netAgkl<  £WapA'gke'’  a/'ini- 
dtci  manetowa'1'.  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtci  mane'megu  neno'tawAgkl\ 
40  X'cld'gi'Ag  a'gwi  ke'kanetAmo'wadtcini  leAna'winAn  inu'gkI'.  Aiyo'- 
'nina'  a'me'to'saneni'wiwadtci  kawAgi'megu  a'gwi  neno'tAmo'wa- 
dtcini  kAna'winAni  ma/A'gi  kwiye''sa'Ag  A'*cawaiye  kAna'winAn111'. 
In  a  ca'wiwadtc1'.  Imdtca''yatuge  mA'nA  wi'n  a'ki'cikAkAnoneti'- 
te  e'.  .  Ini'yatug  a'nagwa'te'e  a'nenya'ckwiwadtci  ma'A'ni  katemina'- 
45  gudtcinnl\ 
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the  people  will  think  highly  of  you  if  you  are  careful,  if  you  do  as 
I  tell  you.  And  I  told  you  formerly,  ‘  Do  not  look  into  what  is  evil.’ 
^  ou  surely  still  recall  what  I  said  to  you  when  I  first  gave  you 
instructions.  So  you  must  fervently  look  into  what  I  told  you.  Do 
not  disbelieve  me.  And  you  always  must  be  careful  in  what  you  do 
while  you  are  alive.  And  this  is  why  I  tell  you  this  again  to-day, 
so  that,  you  will  not  forget.  For  when  we  part  this  day  we  shall 
cease  seeing  each  other..  Nor  shall  we  see  each  other  again.  This 
is  why  I  tell  you  it  carefully  once  again.  Perhaps  this  day  you  are 
the  last  ceremonial  runner.  To-day  perhaps  you  are  the  last.  And 
perhaps  ceremonial  runners  will  cease  to  exist  when  the  end  of  your 
life  comes.  So  you  surely  are  the  last.  Then  I  have  come  to  the  end 
(?)  of  this  people.  The  one  who  comes  from  another  land  yonder 
is  the  very  one  who  will  ruin  you.  And  then  there  will  cease  to  be 
ceremonial  attendants  and  ceremonial  runners.  Truly  to-day  as  I 
look  around  I  do  not  know  any  one  of  these  children  desiring  to 
fast.” 

This,  it  seems,  is  what  he  was  told  at  the  time  by  the  one  who 
blessed  him.  The  fact  is  this  white  man  is  he  who  was  meant  at  the 
time.5  Surely  he  was  correctly  reported.  To-day  this  white  man 
does  not  think  anything  of  our  rules.  And  so  he  will  as  if  ruin  us. 
And  surely  he  is  numerous  to-day.  That,  it  seems,  was  what  this  boy 
had  been  told.  And  so  the  story  of  what  this  man  was  told  has  been 
told.  And,  it  seems,  he  was  also  told,  it  is  said,  from  what  direction 
he  was  to  go  about  beginning  to  tell  the  news  in  the  village.  He  was 
to  begin  entering  the  wickiups  on  the  south  side  if  by  chance  he  were 
going  about  telling  anything.  And  if  he  was  sent  on  some  errand  it 
was  to  be  early,  when  he  went  about  telling  the  news  in  the  morning, 
before  sunrise,  before  the  sun  came  into  view.  That,  it  seems,  is  what 
this  boy  was  told,  that,  it  is  said,  is  what  he  was  strongly  urged,  to  re¬ 
member  the  way  he  was  blessed.  He  was  probably  told  that  way  so  he 
never  would  forget  it.  Furthermore,  it  seems  he  was  told,  “Well,  we 
will  see  each  other  again,”  he  was  probably  told,  “  to-morrow,  when 
it  is  to-morrow  for  us,”  he  was  told,  “  and  this  will  be  in  the  spring,” 
he  was  told.  He  thought  (he  meant)  the  next  day,  as  he  probably,  it 
is  said,  did  not  understand  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  told,  it  is  said, 
then  he  learned  what  manitous  (mean)  when  they  say  “to-morrow.” 
That  is  the  way  with  many  Indians.  The  young  people  do  not  know 
the  (ancient)  words  to-day.  These  boys  who  are  living  at  the  present 
time  still  do  not  understand  the  ancient  words.  That  is  how  they 
are.  Then  it  seems  conversation  between  this  (boy  and  the  manitou) 
was  completed.  Then,  it  seems,  they  departed,  (the  boy)  and  this 
(manitou)  by  whom  he  was  blessed,  separating. 

6  Literally,  the  fact  is  he  was  told  about  this  white  man  at  the  time. 
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WinAga'  na/'k  a'nagwadtc  o'sA'n  a,uwl'ginidtci'.  lya7'  a'pyadtc 
a'a'dtcimudtc  a'cike'ka'netAgk1'.  “''O  ke'tenA'ku'i  wa'wenetwi,” 
a7'igudtc  o'sAn111',  “wiga'sinu'megu  mi'n  a'cike'kane'tAmAni  wl- 
'wIgadtci,megunagAtawane/tAmAn111',”  a/'igudtc  o'sA'n111'.  Inidtca- 
5  'yatuge'megu  a'wapyawi'te'6',  anadtci'mo'edtc  a'wapi7'cawidtc1'. 
A/'cawidtc1'.  A'ckAdtci'inegu  nawAdtci/megu  mAtote'catu'ga'ig 
o'sA'n  a'ni/'ciwadtc1'.  Inidtca7'yatug  a'cawiwate'6'.  A'nA'gAmudtc 
Iniye  nA'gAmoni  ayodtci  yowe.  A'pe'se'tagudtc  o'sA'n111'.  Na/'k  a'kA- 
nakA'nawidtc  a/mAma'tomudtc  A7'senyannl\  rA,semi/'egudtc  a'mA- 
10ma'tomudtci  mA'n  a'i'ciketemina'we'sPtc1'.  A'adtcimo'adtci'megu 
na'kA/dtc  a/ciketemina'we'sPtc1'.  'O'  ini'yatuge  wi'nA  kl'ci'adtcimo- 
'adtci  na7'k  o'sA'n  a'wapi'adtci'mo'adtci  wi'i'cime'to'saneni'winPtc1', 
na/'k  ume'sota'na'i  Tmenwa'winidtc  a'adtci'mo'adtc  o'sA'n111'.  “I'n 
a'cike'kane'tAInannlV,  'i'nagwani  'o''sAnnl\  “'0'  ke'te'nA  negwi''i 
I5ke'ke'tcime'nwadtcimmu\  Iniku''megu  ke'te'n  a'cikegi  me'to'sane- 
ni'wiwen111'.  I'n  a'ciwa'wene'k1',  'i'menwito'tawAdtc  u'wiya'A',” 
a/'igudtc  o'sA'n111'.  “I'ni  i'Anemike'kane'tAmAni  mA'n111',  negwi7'i,” 
a/'inedtc1'.  Inidtca/'yatug  a'ki'cimAtote/'cawadtci'.  Ki'cimAtote'- 
'cawadtci  na/'k  a'mawi'A'nenwidtc1'.  Ki'cipyadtci  na/'k  a'wapi- 
20  'adtci'adtci'mo'adtc  ume'sota'na'  a'tcagi'meguwitA'mawadtc  a'cikete- 
mina'we'sNtc1'.  Pe'ki'megu  a'wawinwa'negudtc  ugya'n111'.  “Ke- 
'tenA'megu  negwi'V’  a/'igudtc1',  “ini'megu  anadtcimo'e'nogani 
ki''i'cawi,”  a/'inadtci  me'temog  u'gwi'sAn111'. 

“Inidtca/'megu  mA'ni  wi'lukiyu' 'sayan111',”  a'i'dtc  i'nA  kwi'ye- 
25  'a,A\  “I'nAtawapA'tAman  a'ci'Ano''ka'cigk1',”  a'i'dtc  i'nA  kwi'ye- 
*sa'A'.  “NetAno'ka/negop  i'nAtu'na'wAgi  ketAgA7na'a'A'.  Nin  Am  a' 
winA'megu  i'utAna'kA'so'niyannly’  a'i'dtc  i'nA  kwi'ye'sa'  a/'nagwa- 
dtc“.  Penodtci'megu  a'a'dtc  i'wa'pAtAgi  tatA'g  a'pi'tci''sagwannl\ 
A'Ane'me'kadtci  ke'tenA'megu  a'Ani'wu'sadtc1'.  NawA7'kwanig  a'A- 
30  'kwike'cigidtci  ke'tenAdtca/'megu  ne'ci'wina'  a7'pyadtc  a'pwawi'- 
megu'ai'yi'kwidtcit.  “Ci7  ke''tenA  ni''kA  magwa''i'ni  ni'A'niwi'sA',” 
a'cita'adtci  na7'k  a/'nagwadtc1'.  Pe'ld'megu  a'Ani'wu'sadtc  a'pwawi'- 
megu'ai'yi'kwidtc1'.  NomAga/'megu  a'ki'ci'ai'yapAmipyadtc  a'pwa- 
wipyanadtci  na'nadtcin111'.  A'pwawiga'megu'ai'yi'kwidtc1'.  Na'kA7- 
35  megu  wa'pAnig  a/'nagwadtc  a'Anemi'inugike'tcipe'no'Ptc1'.  Pe'ld'¬ 
megu  po'sawA'sima/'megu  a,'pyadtc1'.  A'mameta/dtca'idtc  a'pe'me- 
'kadtc1'.  Penodtci'megu  na/'k  a'pyadtc  iya7'  na7'kA  neguta'  a'tA'ci7- 
kiwadtc1',  na7'k  ai'yapAm  a'i7'pa'udtci  wadtcidtc1'.  Na7'k  a7'pyadtc 
a'adtci'mo'adtc  ume'sotana'1'.  A'adtci'mo'adtc  a'pi'a'kc1'.  “Agwi- 
40 ga'mega/pe'  aiyi'kwi'yanin111',”  a''inadtc_ume'sota'na'1'.  “Ke7'tenA 
magwa7'e  niVniwiV,”  a/'inadtc1'.  “'O'  kA'cina'gwA  keketemin- 
awe'dima'1';  mA'ni  wa'dtc  i'ca'wiyAn111',”  a,'igudtc1'.  “Na'piwanA 
ki'wiga'si'megu  a'cike'kanetAmowAnani'megu  i'ni  I'i'ci'A'kawapAtA7- 
mAni  mA'ni  keme'to'saneni'wiwen111'.  Ka'tA  wi'n  A'sa'mi  wawAne- 
45  'cka'l'kAn111',”  a/'ine^c1'. 
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And  lie  departed  for  where  his  father  lived.  When  he  came  there 
he  narrated  what  he  had  learned  (from  his  conversation  with  the 
manitou).  “Oh,  it  is  surely  fine,”  he  was  told  by  his  father;  “Be 
careful  to  carefully  follow  the  knowledge  you  have  acquired,”  he  was 
told  by  his  father.  So,  it  seems,  he  began  to  make  his  plans,  and  he 
began  to  do  what  he  had  been  told.  That  is  what  he  did.  Later  on 
he  and  his  father  took  a  sweat  bath  together.  That,  it  seems,  is  what 
they  did.  He  sang  those  songs  which  he  had  used  formerly.  He  was 
listened  to  by  his  father.  And  he  spoke  at  length  when  praying  to 
the  stones.  He  prayed  that  he  might  be  helped  in  the  way  he  was 
blessed.  And  he  told  how  he  was  blessed.  Oh,  it  seems,  as  soon  as  he 
had  told  him  that,  he  also  began  to  tell  his  father  how  the  latter 
should  live,  and  he  told  his  father  how  his  (own)  parents  should  be 
good.  “That  is  in  accordance  with  my  knowledge,”  he  must  have 
said  to  his  father.  “  Oh,  surely,  my  son,  you  speak  very  well.  That 
really  is  how  life  is.  That  is  good,  to  be  kind  to  everyone,”  he  was 
told  by  his  father.  “  You  will  know  this  hereafter,  my  son,”  he  was 
told.  Then,  it  seems,  they  had  taken  a  sweat  bath.  As  soon  as  they 
had  taken  the  sweat  bath  he  also  went  to  take  an  (ordinary)  bath. 
As  soon  as  he  had  come  (back)  he  began  to  narrate  in  detail  to  his 
parents  (his  experiences),  and  he  told  completely  how  he  was  blessed. 
He  was  much  praised  by  his  mother.  “  Surely,  my  son,”  he  was  told, 
“  you  must  do  whatever  he  told  you,”  the  old  woman  said  to  her  son. 

“Now,  I  must  walk  around,”  said  the  boy,  “to  try  to  find  what 
I  was  ordered,”  said  the  boy.  “  I  have  been  ordered  to  search  for  a 
spotted  deer.  I  am  to  have  it  for  a  rug,”  said  the  boy  and  departed. 
He  went  far  off  to  see  how  fast  he  was.  As  he  continued  on  his  way 
he  surely  was  walking  fast.  When  it  was  past  noon  he  surely  had 
gone  a  great  distance  and  was  not  tired.  “Well,  perhaps  now  I 
shall  be  fast,”  he  thought  and  again  set  out.  Although  he  was 
walking  very  fast  he  was  not  tired.  And  in  a  little  while  he  came 
back  not  bringing  what  he  had  sought.  He  was  not  tired.  And  the 
next  day  he  departed  and  went  very  far  off.  He  came  much  fur¬ 
ther.  He  enjoyed  himself  as  he  walked  along.  And  when  he  came 
far  off  he  again  turned  back  somewhere,  and  he  ran  back  to  where 
he  came  from.  And  when  he  came  he  told  his  parents.  He  told 
them  where  he  had  been.  “  Indeed  I  am  not  tired,”  he  said  to  his 
parents.  “  I  shall  surely  perhaps  be  fast,”  he  said  to  them.  “  Oh 
well,  you  have  been  blessed;  this  is  why  you  are  so  (i.  e.,  not  tired),” 
he  was  told.  “Yet  you  must  be  careful  to  watch  over  your  life 
in  accordance  with  your  knowledge.  Do  not  be  too  wicked,”  he 
was  told. 
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Na/'kA  wa'pAnig  a/'nagwaHc1'.  “  Inu'gip  Ini  wadtciwI'cA'tanig  , 
a'ci'ta'a'Hc1'.  Ite'p  uta/'kw  a'adtc’,.  NomAga/'megu  na/'kA  peno'dtc 
a'pya^tc1'.  Inidtca/'yatug lya/' a'pya'te'enegu'ti' slpo'wi a'me'ci'sipo'- 
winigkl\  KeyayApAga/'ipi  mA'ni  “Pi'gi'tAn"'1'”  a'tAmegk1'.  Ini 
5pyanutA'ge'  lya/'i  wapAwapAtAgi  kAbo'twe  a’pApamwawagapu/'soni- 
dtci  nono/'ka'a'1\  A'pwawi'megunawadtc  a'kI'cagudtci'megu'Aniwi'- 
*sanidtc1'.  “Cl'!  Pe''ki  *wanA  Aniwi''sawAgkl';”  a'ci,ta'adtc1'. 
KAbo'twan111',  “Cl',  nl'nAtawina'gwA,”  a'ci'ta'aHc1'.  A'pemiwa'- 
pu'sadtc1'.  Klcine'kldtc  a'wapi/pa'udtc1'.  A'pl'tcidtcidtci'megu  a'ke- 
10  'tci'penudtc1'.  Pe'kidtci'megu  na''winA  a'AnI,wi*sadtc1',  a'ci'ta'a'Hc1'. 
Ke'tenA  wlnA'megu  no'mAgii'  a'pemi'pa'udtc  ai'yapAinmI'.  A''pyadtc 
a'uwl/giwadtcina/'k  a'a/dtcimudtci  'a'pi'adtc1'.  “MAnP'kA'  sipo'gi 
neta'pi'4',”  a,'inadtc  ume'sota'na'1'.  “CP  pe''ki  nP'kA  peno'dtc 
api'a'wAnan111',”  a/'igudtc  o'sA'n111'. 

15  Inidtca'  na''kA  wapAnige'e'yatug  a/'ci'cadtc1'.  KAbo'tw  aya'ci- 
'Ane'me'kadtc  a/'nawadtc  natuna'wadtcini  ketAgAna'a'Ani  a/'pemwa- 
dtc  ume'da'An  a/'awadtc1'.  Ive'tenA'megu  a,'ne*sadtc1'.  A'wapinA- 
na  a  pinadtc  a'awA'tomadtci  tatA'gk1'.  Kl'ci'A'pinadtc  a'wa'po- 
madtc  a'uwi/giwadtci'.  lya'*  pyayadtc  a'wapipe'cl'nigadtci  me'dtci- 
20  mogkA\  Ki'cipe'cl'nigadtc  a'nane'ckApi'tawadtc  I'n  A''saiyi  I'ka'ke'- 
tanigkl\ 


'O'ni  na''kA  mA'n  u'cki'nawa'  a'wapinAtu'na'wadtci  ku'pidtci'a'1'. 
I  myuga  I  umA  kA  se  Idtci  a  ci/ni6dtci  'a'nAtu'na'wadtc1'.  KAbo'tw 
a/'nawadtd  na'Ini'i  a'wapipi'pemwaHc1'.  KAbo'tw  a/'ne'sadtci 
25  negu't1'.  Ini  na/'kan  a'wapipe',clnadtc1'.  Kl'cipe''cinadtc  a'wapi- 
pegi''ke'cwadtc  uwl'ya'sAn111'.  Ini'yatug  a'cawi'te'6'.  Ki''cawidtci 
na/ 'k  a/'nagwadtc  a'a'wAtodtc  A'sai'yi  lya''  a,'pyatodtci'.  Me'dtce- 
mog  a'wapinAna'TkAg  aV'sa'kadtc  i'n111'.  KrciV'sa'kadtc  a'A'ci'- 
'tawudtc  umA'ke''sa'An  I'nA  neniw  ina'  I'udtci'A'ci'ta'tanigk1'.  Na''k 
30  a'adtci'mo'adtc  o'sA'n  a'A'pinidtci  maVni  ne'nu'soni  na/'sadtcinn1'. 
PA''cito'  a/'nanadtc  ane'tA  I'wAdtca''owadtci  tatA'gkl\ 


WinAga'  na'kA/dtc  a/'nagwadtc  a'klkl'yu'sadtci  mA'n  u'cki'na¬ 
wa'4'.  A'kiwinenota'wi'AnipA/ginadtc1',  tcagi'megu  kago''  a'sA'kA'- 
•wato^tc1',  me ' tegwineniw a ' 1 ' ,  na'lcA  tca'g  anape'kuwi'nidtci'  A''sen- 
35yann1',  na'kA/dtci  tcagi'megu  mayAgapA'mawadtcin  uwiya'a’An 
a'sA'kA'A'mawadtc1'.  I'nipi  kiwi''cawidtc1'.  Inidtca'yatug  a'ki'ca- 
wi'te'  imdtca'  a/'nagwadtc  ai'yapAm  a/'pyadtc  a'uwiga'iwadtc1'. 
Ininiga  In  a  kl  ci'  tawudtc  umA'ke''se'Ani  na/'k  utAna/'kA'son 
a'kl'ca'kA'tanig  a'Ana',kA'udtc1'.  Na"k  umA'ke''se'An  aVgotodtci 
40wa/tApidtc1';  Ini dtca 'y atugepi  kAbo'tw  a'adtcimu'te'  a'kl,'cawldtc1'. 
k^'cInidtca''yatug  I'nAtawina'gwaiyAg^6',”  a'i'te'e  neni'wWA\ 
Inidtca'yatug  a'nagwawa'te'  a'mawiwldtcigawa'te'  a'mawa''seni°-k1'. 
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He  departed  again  the  next  day.  He  thought  it  would  be  toward 
the  south  this  time.  He  went  in  that  direction.  And  in  a  short 
time  he  came  far  off.  And,  it  seems,  when  he  came  yonder  there 
was  a  big  river.  Now,  it  is  a  fact,  it  is  said,  this  was  called  “  the 
Missouri  River.”  As  soon  as  he  came  there  and  was  gazing  steadily 
at  it  soon  humming  birds  came  whizzing.  He  did  not  see  them  as 
they  were  so  very  fast.  “  Gracious !  They  are  very  fast,”  he  thought. 
And  soon  he  thought,  “  Well,  I  had  better  depart.”  He  started  off  to 
walk.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  he  began  to  run.  He  used 
all  his  might  and  went  at  full  speed.  He  thought  that  he  was  going 
very  fast.  Sure  enough  in  a  short  time  he  ran  back.  When  he  came 
to  where  they  lived  he  again  told  them  (his  parents)  where  he  had 
been.  “I  have  been  at  a  river  yonder,”  he  said  to  his  parents. 
“  Why,  you  have  been  very  far  off,”  he  was  told  by  his  father. 

And  so,  it  seems,  the  next  day  he  again  went  hunting.  Soon 
as  he  still  was  walking  about,  he  saw  what  he  was  looking  for,  and 
shot  a  spotted  deer,  using  his  bow.  He  surely  killed  it.  He  began 
to  tie  it  suitably  and  to  cari’y  it  on  his  back,  it  may  be  presumed. 
As  soon  as  he  had  tied  it  he  began  to  carry  it  on  his  back  to  Avhere 
they  lived.  When  he  arrived  there  the  old  woman  began  skinning  it. 
As  soon  as  she  skinned  it,  she  stretched  the  hide  for  him  so  that  it 
would  dry. 

Then  this  young  man  again  searched  for  buffaloes.  He  presum¬ 
ably  was  searching  for  them  so  that  he  might  have  his  moccasins 
made  of  them  in  accordance  with  what  he  had  been  told.  Suddenly 
he  saw  them  and  therefore  began  to  shoot  at  them  in  a  lively  manner. 
Soon  he  killed  one.  Then  he  also  began  skinning  it.  As  soon  as  he 
skinned  it  he  began  to  cut  (the  buffalo’s)  flesh  up  in  pieces.  That  is 
what  it  appears  he  did.  As  soon  as  he  was  done  he  again  departed, 
carrying  the  hide  and  taking  it  yonder.  The  old  Avoman  began  pre¬ 
paring  (the  hide)  and  tanned  it.  As  soon  as  she  tanned  it,  that  man’s 
moccasins  were  made  for  him,  which  were  to  be  made  out  of  (the 
hide).  He  also  told  his  father  where  the  buffalo  was  which  he  had 
slain.  The  old  man  fetched  some  (buffaloes)  for  them  to  cook. 

This  young  man  himself  again  departed  and  Avalked  around.  He 
went  about  casting  Indian  tobacco,  sacrificing  to  everything,  trees, 
and  all  rocks  of  a  different  nature;  and  he  burned  tobacco  for  all 
(creatures)  which  seemed  strange  to  him.  That,  it  is  said,  is  what  he 
went  about  doing.  Noav  it  seems  when  he  had  done  that  he  departed 
and  came  back  to  where  they  lived.  Then  his  moccasins  had  been 
made  for  him  and  as  his  rug  had  been  dried  he  had  a  rug.  And  he 
hung  his  moccasins  where  he  (usually)  sat.  And  so,  it  seems,  he  soon 
told  that  he  was  finished.  “  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  we  had  better  depart,” 
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Adtca''megu  ai'yapAm  a''pyawadtci  me'to'saneniwa’  a'mi'catane'- 


monidtc  a'nawugowadtc1'. 


MA'nAga'  u'cki'nawa'  a'ki'witadtc1'.  'Onidtca''yatuge  kAbo'twe 
i'tepowawA'gip  a'iyowa'tc'6':  'Onip  inA  a'me'kwa'nemedtc  i'kiwi'a- 
5  dtcimudtc  in  u'cki'nawa'A'.  A'wa'pu'sadtci  wadtcinawA''kwanig 
a'mawi'udtcidtc  a'kiwa/dtcimudtci'.  NomAga''megu  a'ki''cipyadtc 
ai'yapAm  a'a'wiwadtci  wanato''kA  winwa'w  ano'ka'kyatcigkl\  Ina' 
na''k  a'kiwitanidtc1'.  “KA'cina'gwA,”  a'I'yowadtc’',  “agwiyapime- 
gonA  A'madtcin  ano'kanAgkwAV’  a'i'yowadtci  kegya'tcite'pAgkl\ 
10  KAbo'twe  negu't  a'mawa'pAmadtc  a'nAnatu'tawadtc  a'cikiyu'sanig- 
wanni'.  “A'a''e,”  a'inidtcidtci'  a'pawi'meguminawanemawa'te'6'. 
Keya'ApA  ke'te'nA  na''ina'  ketA'a'tanig  a'pAgApAgAmu''sawadtci 
kegy a ' tci tep Ag k  1 ' .  Ke'tenA'megu  a'Aniwi'<sanidtc1'.  WinAga'  ayi'- 
gkl',  “Ki''pyA,”  a'inemedtci'megu.  Ite'p  a'adtc1',  a'tAno'wanidtc 
lSa'a^tc1'.  'O'ni  ki'cowa'nidtcin  a'adtci'mo'edtc1',  “Na'i'nugi  mA'ni 
ki'n  a'A'cld'giyAn111'.  Keke'tciku'ckwa'te's1',”  a/'inedtc1'.  “Aiyo'- 
'tca'  udtciwapi  ki'nA  ki'Ano'kane'nepennA',”  a''inedtc''.  “Tcagenwi'- 
megu  ki'Ano'kane'nepennA',”  a/'inedtc1'.  A'adtci'mo'edtc1',  “Matu- 
dtca  i  a  cka  pawidtc1 a'  inedtc1',  ai'A'panemowA  kiya'wi  me'to- 
20  'saneniwWA',”  a'inedtcidtci'1'.  Ke'tenA'megu  ini'megu  me'to'saneni¬ 
wa  a  ckapawA”  a''igudtc1'.  Na'kA/dtc  ini'megu  a'wapipe''se'kAg 
umA'ke''se'Ann1'.  Na''k  a'Ana"kA'udtc  iniye  ketAgena'a'i  'A'saiyi. 
Imdtca''yatug  a'wapiminawanetA'ge'  a'ci,'cimedtc1'.  Tcagi'megu 
a'wapinene'ka'netAg  a'ci'medtcin_n1',  a'tcagi'megume'kAg  a'ciwi'ci'- 
25 gime  tc  .  I  nip  a' cawidtc1'.  Inidtca/'megu  u'dtciwap  a'wapi'A- 
'cka'pawidtcK  Keya'ApAga'  inA'megu  mamedtcina'  A''ckapawA. 

■  Kudtci''i  'Apituga'igi'megu  ku'tAgAg  ayi'g  i'n  anate''sidtcigk1',  cewa'n 
a'gw  i'ni  kA'cki'ini'ciku'ckwate'si'wadtcinIli'.  MAnAmA'tApi  ke- 
tenA  megu  ku'ckwa'te'siwA.  I'n  anadtcimugi  na'pe'6'.  Inidtca'- 
30  'yatuge  mA'n  a'wapi'A'ckapawi'te'6'. 


Pepenodtcip  P'awAgi  maVg  A'cka'pawAgki',  i'ketowe'nAgAtw1'. 
MAnAdtca'  wi'nA  negu'ti  mAni'yatug  a'cawi'te'e  naming'1'.  Me'to'- 
dtcidtca  tatAgi  mame'ci''k  i'ce'megu  i'ca'wituge  tatA'g  i'adtcime'- 
gu'siatc1',  i'mina'wimedtci  _tatA'gk1'.  Ini  kudtci''  inu'gi'  ca''cki 
35  meno  gi  a  ci  so  wadtcinn1'.  I'n  ayo'tanig  naneguti'megu  mi''s5nAnnl< 


Img  imSx  me'to/dtc  i'n  a'ca'witcig  Inu'gi,  cewa'n  ayi'g  a'gwi 
na'itcagipi tiga' wa dtcini  wigi'yapyani  maVgi  mAni  tatA'g  “  a'ciku- 
tci^A  ckapawitcig  inu'gkI'.  A''cawaiyega'  winApi  Anwa' dtciwAgi 
mA'n  a'ca'witcigkl\  Tcagime'gupi  wigi'yapyani  piti'gawAgkit,  map1'. 
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the  man  said.  So  they  departed  and  went  to  be  with  the  village. 
When  they  first  came  back  the  people  rejoiced  at  seeing  them. 

And  this  young  man  lingered  there.  And  soon  it  seems  they  said 
among  themselves  that  they  were  to  hold  a  council.  And  it  is  said 
that  young  man  was  remembered  (and  asked)  to  go  about  telling  the 
news.  He  started  to  walk  south  and  went  from  there  telling  the  news 
broadcast.  In  a  very  short  time,  indeed,  he  had  come  back  where 
they  who  had  hired  him  were  unconcernedly.  He  was  again  loitering 
there.  “Why,”  they  said  among  themselves,  “the  one  we  sent  on  an 
errand  is  not  even  ready,”  the  important  members  said  among  them¬ 
selves.  Soon  one  went  and  saw  him  and  asked  him  whether  he  had 
gone  about.  “  Yes,”  he  said  to  their  amazement,  as  they  had  not 
thought  seriously  of  him.  It  surely  was  a  fact  that  the  important 
members  arrived  one  by  one  at  the  time  potatoes  were  dug.6  Surely 
he  was  very  fast.  He  also  was  told,  “  You  are  to  come.”  He  went 
there,  he  went  where  they  were  talking.  And  when  they  were  finished 
talking  he  was  told,  “Well,  to-day  you  are  young.  You  are  very 
active,”  he  was  told.  “  F rom  now  on  we  shall  send  jmu  on  errands,” 
he  was  told.  “We  shall  send  you  on  errands  on  every  occasion,”  he 
was  told.  He  wTas  informed,  “  Now  the  people  will  have  a  ceremonial 
runner,”  he  was  told,  “  they  will  rely  on  you,”  lo,  he  was  told.  Sure 
enough  he  straightway  was  called  “  ceremonial  runner  ”  by  the  people. 
And  then  he  began  to  put  on  his  moccasins  (of  buffalo  hide) .  And  he 
had  the  hide  of  that  spotted  deer  as  a  rug.  And  so  it  seems  he  began 
to  consider  carefully  what  he  had  been  told  from  time  to  time.  He 
began  to  recollect  everything  which  he  had  been  told,  and  he  found 
everything  just  as  he  had  been  urged.  That,  it  is  said,  is  what  he 
did.  And  so  from  then  on  he  began  to  be  a  ceremonial  runner.  Now 
it  is  a  fact  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  ceremonial  runners.  Though 
there  must  have  been  also  others  having  the  same  qualities,  yet  they 
were  not  able  to  be  as  active.  This  (man)  really  was  very  active. 
That  is  what  was  said  at  times.  And  so,  it  seems,  this  (man)  began 
to  be  a  ceremonial  runner. 

These  ceremonial  runners  went  very  great  distances,  so  the  story 
goes.  It  seems  that  this  was  what  this  (particular)  one  did  at  the  time. 
It  seems  as  if  he  must  have  surely  done  so  merely  to  be  perhaps  gos¬ 
siped  about,  to  be  talked  much  of.  Yet  to-day  only  the  gentes  are  rec¬ 
ognized  as  authorities.7  That  is  according  to  the  individual  gentes.8 
It  seems  as  if  there  were  those  who  do  that  to-day — i.  e.,  are  ceremonial 
runners;  but  they  also  are  not  in  the  habit  of  entering  all  the 
wickiups — that  is,  these  persons  who  in  a  way  try  to  be  ceremonial 
runners  to-day.  A  long  time  ago,  it  is  said,  those  who  did  this  were 
willing.  It  is  said  that  they  entered  all  wickiups ;  so  it  is  said  of  them. 

6  Rendered  rather  freely. 

7  Free  rendition. 

8  Socially  it  is  desirable  to  belong  to  the  Bear  gens,  as  the  tribal  chieftainship  apper¬ 
tains  to  it. 
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Inidtca''yatuge  hia'iia  kAbo'twe  pe''ki  a'Anemike',tcigidtc1'.  I'nipi 
pe''k  a'Anemike'tcawa''imidtc1'.  MA'ni  neno'tawa'i  kago'  ana'kiwi- 
'tonidtc  a'kiwi'pa'udtc  a'a'dtcimudtc1'.  Na'kai'yatug  I'n  umA'ke'- 
'se'An  I'n  a'wapipe'se'kAge'  Inina'i  wapiklyu''sadtcinn1'.  Inidtca'- 
5'yatug  a'cawi'te'e  mA'nA  Inina'1'.  Na/'kA  pepenodtci'megu  a'i'ci- 
'Ano,'kanedtc1'.  Inl'yatuge  wi'n  umi'kedtca/wlwenn1'.  A'pedtci 
wInAdtca'me'gupi  pi'ne'sIwA:  a'pe/dtcipi  plninagwi'owA.  Na/'kAp 
a'gwi  a'cimyane'tenig  ino'wadtcinn1'.  Na/'kAp  a'gwi  na'ikemo'te- 
gin111'.  MA'ni  kudtc  a'ciwi'ci/gimedtci  wl'i/'cawidtc1'.  Na/'kAp  a'gwi 
10na'itA'ci'madtcin  uw^tcime'to'sane'niwa'1'.  A'gwip  I'n  i'ciwape'- 
'sidtcinn1'.  Na/'kA  a'gwi  na'ikemo'tegini  kago'1'.  Na/'k  a'gw 
i'kwawa''ipi  tA'cI'kawadtci'nip1'.  I'ni  ku'dtc  a'ciwl'ci'medtc  uwl'- 
ya'a'  I'pwawimegukago'inadtc1'.  Inidtca/'yatug  a'cawi'te'e  mA'na 
negu't1':  anadtcimawe'niwidtci  neniwWA'. 


15  Kegy e ' tenami'megu  keteminawe''sigwan  i'Ani'wi'sadtc1'.  Inidtca/- 


'yatuge  wi'nA  pyadtcinAno'kya'te'e'.  KAbotwedtca'me'gupi  neguta'- 
'megu  a'kutwa'cigapitA'ge'sidtc  awA'sIma'  a'nepo'ite'e  wi'nnA'.  Wi'n 
a'a'dtcimudtc1',  “A'gwi  nepo'l'yanin111';  neguta' 'megu  ma'netonagi 
m'-klwlC'/’  'I'yugwan111'.  I'n  a^cawi^c1'.  “Ca'cki'megu  mano'kA'- 
20  mlgini  neno'tawi'A  kl'pAgina'pwA  me'to'dtci  tatA'gi  I'sA'kA'Amo'- 
wiyagkwe',”  'I'yotuge  mA'nA  na'lna'i  na'po'Ctc1'. 

I'n  a'cike'gip_A''cawai'ye;  Inugi  wi'n  a'gw  i'n  i'ci'kegin111'.  A'gwi 
kago''eginn1'.  I'n  a'gwi  tapwa/'tAgini  niA'nA  &''ckigI'A'.  Inidtca'- 
'megu  a'poni'A'piwadtc  A'cka'pawAg  Inu'gk1'.  Me'ce'megu  u'wiya' 
25  Ano''kanapi  kago''  a'cigenigin111'.  A'gwi  mamye'tci'kegin  Inu'gkl\ 
I'n  a/'cikeg  aiyo'l  Me'ckwA'ki''inag  Inu'gk1'.  A'ckAmi'megu  pe'ki'- 
nigenwi  a'tcagi'A'ce'nowadtci  pA'ci'to'Agi  ka'kane'tAgigi  maVn 
adtci'monAn  A'cawai'ye  adtci'monAnnl\  Ca'cki'megu  Inu'g  a'cki'- 
gi'Ag  a'mo'kumanita/'awadtc1'.  Ini  wa'dtc  a'ckAmiketema'ge'sidtci 
30 ne'notawA,  a'pwawiwi'ga'sNtc1',  kago''i  nAno'ckwe'megu  ar'cawi- 
dtc1'.  Ca'cki'megu  a'aiyAni'u'tiwadtc  awA^sima'  I'i'cike'kanetA'- 
mugwannA\  TcA'tcawi'i  winwawA'megu  kl'ci''towAg  a'dtcimonn1'. 
Magwa/'e  in  inu'g  a/'cikeg  aiyo''i  Me'ckwA'kl''inagk1'.  A'cike'ka- 
netAma'gayan  A/'cawaiye  pyadtci'adtcimoni  a'gwi  pe''ki  ke'kanetA'- 
35  mamm  ni'nA.  Ayfgi'  ca'cki'megu  a'na'ine'ta'gayani  na''ninA  ne'ta- 
tcim  inu'gkl\  Inu'gidtca'  ke'te'n  aguwi'ya'Ag  A'cka'pawAgk1'. 
Me'cemegojna'  Inu'g  Ano''kanapi  klwimAmi'ci''u'satA'.  I'n  a''cikeg 
Inu'gkl\  _  Inidtca'  ni'nA  a'na'ine'ta'gayani  nI'nnA'.  Inidtca'  a''ci- 
kegk1'.  I'ni. 
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And  so,  it  seems,  soon  this  man  became  well  advanced  in  years. 
And,  it  is  said,  he  became  a  very  important  person.  Now  when 
the  Indians  had  anj^  special  proceedings  he  ran  about  telling  the 
news.  And,  it  seems,  he  began  to  put  on  his  moccasins  (of  buffalo 
hide)  whenever  he  began  to  walk  about.  That  probably  is  what 
this  man  did  at  the  time.  And  he  was  sent  very  far  off  on  errands. 
That,  it  seems,  was  his  work.  He  was  always  clean,  it  is  said; 
his  appearance  was  always  clean,  it  is  said.  And  it  is  said  he  never 
said  anything  evil.  And,  it  is  said,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  steal¬ 
ing.  This  is  what  he  was  urged  to  do.  Nor,  it  is  said,  was  he  in 
the  habit  of  mocking  his  fellow  people.  Nor  was  he  like  that  by 
nature.  Nor  was  he  in  the  habit  of  stealing  anything.  And  it  is 
said  neither  did  he  bother  with  women.  That  was  how  he  was 
strongly  urged,  not  to  say  anything  against  anybody.  That,  it 
seems,  is  what  this  one  (man)  did;  such  is  the  report  concerning 
(this)  man. 

He  most  certainly  must  have  been  blessed  to  be  fast.  That  is 
what  he  presumably  did  during  the  course  of  his  career.  Soon,  it 
is  said,  when  he  was  over  60  years  old  he  died  somewhere.  He 
related,  “  I  shall  not  die ;  I  shall  live  somewhere  in  the  manitous’ 
country,”  he  must  have  said.  That  is  what  he  did.  “  You  must 
only  cast  Indian  tobacco  whenever  it  is  spring  so  as,  in  a  way,  to 
offer  a  burnt  sacrifice  to  me,”  this  man  probably  said  at  the  time 
he  died. 

That  is,  it  is  said,  how  it  was  a  long  time  ago;  to-day  it  is  not 
so.  It  is  nothing.  This  younger  generation  does  not  believe  in  it. 
And  so  to-day  there  have  ceased  to  be  ceremonial  runners.  Any¬ 
body  is  sent  on  an  errand  when  anything  happens.  To-day  we  are 
not  particular.  That  is  how  it  is  to-day  here  in  the  Meskwaki 
country.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  different  as  the  old  men 
who  knew  these  stories,  these  ancient  stories,  have  all  disappeared. 
To-day  the  younger  people  only  think  as  white  men.  That  is  what 
their  knowledge  is.  That  is  why  the  Indian  is  becoming  poorer 
and  poorer,  because  he  is  not  careful,  because  he  does  anything 
blindly.  They  merely  try  to  rival  each  other  trying  to  see  who 
knows  the  most  this  way.  Sometimes  they  make  up  a  story.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  how  it  is  to-day  in  the  Meskwaki  country.  What  I 
know  about  these  former  stories  (i.  e.,  customs)  of  long  ago,  I  do 
not  know  very  well.  Also  I  am  telling  to-day  merely  as  I  also  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing.  To-day  there  are  surely  no  ceremo¬ 
nial  runners.  To-day  anyone  is  called  upon  to  go  about  serving  as 
a  ceremonial  attendant.  That  is  how  it  is  to-day.  That  verily  is 
what  I  have  been  accustomed  to  hear.  That  verily  is  how  it  is. 
That  is  all. 


SOME  LINGUISTIC  NOTES  ON  THE  TEXT 

There  are  but  few  grammatical  and  lexical  novelties  in  the  Indian 
text  of  this  paper.  Hence  the  following  notes  are  very  brief. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  long  a  is  more  original  in  the  doublets 
na'ina'1'  “at  the  time,”  na'ina'1',  and  in  similar  ones.  Yet  I  have  let 
them  both  stand  as  it  is  a  matter  of  tempo ;  na'ina'1'  is  lento,  na'ina'1' 
allegro.  In  a  like  manner  it  can  not  be  doubted  from  the  evidence 
of  another  Fox  text  as  well  as  Kickapoo  that  the  initial  long  a  of 
awa'immA',  etc.,  is  more  original  than  initial  short  a.  Yet  in  this  text 
the  latter  is  used  almost  exclusively. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  initial  I'  for  wi'  in  verbal  forms 
is  very  common;  see  for  example  12.16,  12.26, 12.28,  12.35,  12.39,  14.27, 
14.30,  etc.  This  is  a  colloquialism;  at  the  same  time  the  formal  wi' 
also  occurs.  Another  colloquialism  is  occasional  -Amow-  for  -Amaw- 
in  verbal  compounds ;  see  28.3. 

It  is  well  known  that  final  wa  of  the  third  person  singular,  intran¬ 
sitive  animate,  of  the  independent  mode,  disappears  before  tuge,  and 
that  this  in  combination  with  the  suffix  for  the  third  person  plural, 
animate,  intransitive  of  the  same  mode,  appears  as  tuga'igi  (for  the 
fust,  see  22.23).  But  it  is  not  well  known  what  happens  in  other 
cases.  For  some  reason  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  full  series. 
As  a  small  advance,  I  give  the  following  notes.  Final  -pwA  and 
-penA  appear  as  -pwa  and  -pena  before  tuge.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
and  second  persons  singular  intransitive  an  element  pe  immediately 
precedes  tuge.  This  element  also  occurs  in  the  transitive  form  with 
die  fiist  person  singular  as  subject  and  the  second  person  singular 
as  object  (future:  ki'— nepetuge)  ;  similarly  thou— it  ke— apetuge)  ; 
also  m  the  transitive  form  with  the  first  person  singular  as  subject 
and  the  third  person  animate  singular  as  object,  but  in  this  case  a 
further  modification  takes  place  (future  ni' — apetuge).  With  the 
third  person  animate  as  subject  and  the  first  person  (and  presumably 
second  person)  singular,  the  first  person  exclusive  and  inclusive,  and 
second  person  plural  as  objects,  modifications  of  a  partially  similar 
nature  take  place  (future :  ni'— gotuge,  ni'— gunatuge,  ki'— gunatu^e 
ki" — guwatuge  respectively). 

At  22-16  we  have  the  second  person  singular  of  the  interrogative 
mode,  indefinite  passive,  -nogani.  This  corresponds  to  -igani,  the 
termination  of  the  corresponding  first  person  singular  (see  Bull. 
72,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  70). 

The  explanation  of  anadtcimowe'nAgA'k1'  (4.15),  anadtcimo- 
wenAgA'k  (14.15),  and  i'ketowe'nAgAt"1'  (44.31)  is  as  follows:  They 
aie  compounds  of  nouns  (adtcimoweni,  a  story  of  long  ago,  an  often 
repeated  story,  as  contrasted  with  aTcimoni ;  i'ketoweni  sayino-)  and 
the  inanimate  auxiliary  -AgAt-  (and  its  derivative  -AgA-) ;  the& nouns 
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themselves  are  based  on  verbal  stems  (in  one  case  the  intransitive 
middle  is  taken  as  the  stem)  with  the  common  suffix  -wen-.  As  a 
partial  parallel  we  may  note  that  the  indefinite  pronoun  kago'1' 
(something)  is  verbalized  at  32.21,  and  the  adverb  Inina'1'  (at  that 
time)  at  36.33,  36.34. 

The  apparent  anomaly  awa'imegi  at  14.9  is  thus  to  be  explained : 
It  is  not  a  case  form  but  an  adverb  meaning  “  over  there.” 

The  syntax  at  6.41,  6.42  is  wholly  anomalous  if  the  text  is  correct. 
The  peculiarity  at  26.7,  if  the  text  is  correct,  is  that  wl'  is  con¬ 
strued  with  the  subjunctive  in  -e,  not  -e'6'. 

A  couple  of  English  loan  words,  slightly  Indianized,  occur  in  the 
text,  namely,  idtcinAgld'  “  Indians  ”  and  pa'sA'  “  boss,  headman.” 

The  following  is  a  practically  exhaustive  list  of  new  Fox  verbal 
stems;  that  is,  stems  not  cited  in  Bulletins  40  and  72,  nor  in  the 
Fortieth  Annual  Report,  which  occur  in  the  Indian  text  of  this  paper : 


-a'o-  groan,  bellow  (-mo-  middle). 
16.40,  16.41. 

anemA'kci-  be  cold.  18.2. 
ape'kuwi-  of  a  different  nature.  42.34. 
-a'pAte-  (with  the  copula  -'si-)  be  a 
good  hand  to  make  anything.  22.28. 
amli-  (possibly  Aina-)  do  anything,  be 
active,  offer  resistance  (second¬ 
arily).  36.17,36.18,44.0. 
aw-  be  dubious,  skeptical  (combined 
with  -line-).  4.28. 

-A'kAmigi-  happen  to,  take  place  (with 
the  copulas  -'si-  -At-).  14.31,  26.17. 
-AgAt-  an  inanimate  auxiliary ;  appears 
as  -AgA-  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  as  -migAt-,  etc.,  appears  as 
-migA-,  etc. ;  obviously  a  compound 
in  origin.  4.15,  44.31. 

A'ckoniwi-  go  to  school ;  an  English 
loan  word  verbalized.  46. 

Ano'ki-  employ  (-'-  instr.)  :  related  in 
some  way  to  Ano'ka-.  Similar 
doublets  exist  in  Ojibwa.  24.35. 
ke'kino-  remember  (-'so-  middle). 
Evidently  related  in  some  way  to 
ke'kinawa-.  Ojibwa  and  Cree  have 
correspondents  to  both.  Perhaps 
“  remember  a  lesson  ”  is  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  translation.  28.35. 
ketA-  dig  out;  idiomatically,  dig  pota¬ 
toes  (-'w-  -'-  instr.).  The  true  stem 
is  presumably  ke-  with  post-verbal 
-dtci-  -t-  with  the  usual  phonetic 
shifts,  (See  ket-  [both]  Fortieth 
Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p. 
632.)  44.12. 


ki'cegT-  be  daytime.  28.41. 
ki'ki'kAne-  be  healthy.  36.33,  36.34, 
36.35. 

ku'ckwa-  active,  valiant  (with  post¬ 
verbal  -t-  -atci- ;  with  the  copula 
-'si-).  22.44,44.16,44.28,44.29. 
kwaiya'ki-  right,  straight  (morally  and 
physically)  ;  combined  with  -wa- 
“  sound,”  speak  rightly,  determine. 
Another  form,  not  occurring  in  this 
Fox  text,  shows  that  the  original 
form,  as  far  as  Fox  is  concerned, 
is  the  one  given  above.  And  the 
evidence  contained  in  the  Cree  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  Lacombe  and  Watkins 
also  supports  this.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  evidence  in  the  same 
Cree  dictionaries  as  well  as  the 
Ojibwa  dictionary  of  Baraga  and 
the  Algonkin  one  of  Cuoq  that  a 
doublet  with  a  slightly  different 
termination  exists  in  Algonquian 
languages.  26.21,  26.24. 

-giipu-  whizz.  22.20,  28.20,  28.43,  30.1. 
tAgWAku-  be  infected,  impregnated 
with  (-'ckaw-  instr.).  36.34. 

-tiyii-  extreme  end  (substantival). 
20.17. 

napino-  (reduplicated  n,Anapino-; 

-'taw-  instr.)  mock.  30.24. 
pe'ckwi-  scalp  (of  the  head),  clear 
( of  a  field )  ;  -'to-  instr. ;  redupli¬ 
cated,  pepe'ekwi-.  28.8. 
pepe'ki-  be  light  (evidently  a  redupli¬ 
cated  form ;  -'si-  copula ;  -'to- 

instr. ) .  10.6. 
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For  convenience  I  add  a  new  stem  kepagu-  “  be  dry  ”  (of  human 
beings;  -'so-  middle)  extracted  from  a  combination  occurring  in 
some  grammatical  notes  on  the  Indian  text.  It  may  be  noted  that 
-A'ckwa  (36.18,  36.20)  “head”  [substantival]  and  not  -skwa-  as 
given  by  Jones,  Amer.  Anthrop.  1904,  p.  387,  and  Bull.  40,  part  1, 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  794,  is  alone  correct.  Combined  with  tetepi- 
“  circle  ”  the  meaning  is  “  be  giddy combined  with  kiwi-  “  indefinite 
motion,”  and  -pya-  “  quality,  essence,  water,”  the  meaning  is  “  be 
drunk”  (klw A'ckwa-;  not  luweskwa-  [with  e]  as  given  by  Jones; 
this  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  Fox  Texts  [216.4],  Sauk 
[Michelson] ,  Ojibwa,  and  Algonkin).  My  suggestion  that  -'kwa- 
was  related,  is  wrong.  In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  I  do  not 
think  it  likely  that  all  the  strongly  (apparently)  differentiated 
meanings  of  pA'si-  (so;  deviations  from  this  are  secondary) 
properly  belong  to  a  single  stem.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  number  of  distinct  stems  which  are  homonyms. 
The  evidence  of  Cree  favors  this.  In  the  present  Indian  text  (36.12) 
pA'si-  means  “  graze,  touch  lightly.” 
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A  SAUK  AND  FOX  SACRED  PACK 


By  Truman  Michelson 


INTRODUCTION 

This  sacred  pack  (pis.  1  and  2)  was  purchased  by  me  for  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  many  years 
ago;  and  my  thanks  are  due  to  that  institution  for  the  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  it  has  shown  on  every  occasion. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  have  combined  to  prevent  me  from 
publishing  the  information  appurtenant  to  this  sacred  pack  until 
the  present  time,  among  them  the  desire  of  the  last  native  owner 
(Jim  Peters,  now  deceased)  that  it  be  not  disclosed  for  some  time, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  suffer  socially  nor  politically  for  having 
disposed  of  his  sacred  pack. 

This  sacred  pack  is  called  “Saule  and  Fox,”  which  requires  an 
explanation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Sauk  and  Fox  are  ethnologically  and 
linguistically  distinct,  and  Skinner  has  recently  confirmed  this.  The 
Peters  family  are  Sauk  by  descent;  KwiyAma'-4'  was  born  in  1833 
and  Jim  Peters,  his  son,  in  1866  (see  pp.  201,  204  of  Iowa  Journal 
of  History  and  Politics,  vol.  4).  KwIyAina'A'used  this  pack  in  the 
war  with  the  Comanches  (in  Kansas,  1854),  but  for  more  than  half 
a  century  this  pack  has  been  in  possession  of  KwIyAma'A'  and  his  son 
Jim  Peters  at  Tama,  Iowa,  for  KwiyAma'A'  was  among  the  Sauk 
who  joined  the  Fox  owing  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  governmental 
policy  then  pursued.  Hence  it  is  that  the  designation  “Sauk  and 
Fox  ”  is  justified  in  the  present  instance. 

This  paper  contains  two  accounts  of  the  sacred  pack  written  in  the 
Fox  dialect  on  two  separate  occasions  by  Sam  Peters  (born  in  1885; 
son  of  Jim  Peters;  his  mother  is  a  Fox)  in  the  current  syllabary, 
but  phonetically  restored  by  me.  The  first  is  restored  according  to 
the  phonetics  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  second  according  to  those  of 
Harry  Lincoln.  These  two  accounts  are  more  or  less  supplementary, 
though  also  slightly  contradictory  in  some  details.  The  English 
translation  is  by  myself,  though  I  have  received  some  assistance  from 
George  Young  Bear.  The  plates  are  based  on  photographs  kindly 
furnished  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Orchard,  of  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian. 
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The  general  narrative  regarding  this  sacred  pack  is  quite  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  other  narratives  of  this  class  which  are  current  among 
both  the  Sauk  and  the  Fox.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  speeches  not 
only  in  their  general  tenor  but  in  specific  details  are  much  the  same 
as  occur  elsewhere.  Accordingly  it  is  certain  that  the  particular 
ceremony  proper  to  this  sacred  pack  has  been  molded  to  suit  a 
definite  pattern.  (See  Michelson  in  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  p.  502;  and  compare  Boas,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  now 
known  as  the  Scientific  Monthly,  vol.  63,  1903,  p.  498;  P.  Radin, 
Journ.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  149;  P.  Radin,  Journ.  Relig. 
Psychol.,  vol  vii,  pp.  1-22;  R.  Lowie,  Amer.  Anthrop.,  vol.  16,  pp. 
602-631;  R.  Lowie,  Primitive  Religion,  chap,  ix.) 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  linguistically  both  Fox  texts 
contained  in  the  present  paper  are  very  difficult.  One  or  two  sen¬ 
tences  have  been  omitted  as  being  unintelligible  to  me.  The  number 
of  new  stems  that  can  be  substantiated  as  occurring  in  recorded  Fox 
materials — not  merely  obtained  by  direct  questioning — is  large  con¬ 
sidering  the  extent  of  the  Fox  texts  contained  in  this  paper. 
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FIRSTiVERSION 


INDIAN  TEXT 


Mi'cami  mA'ni  a'dtcimoni  ma'ca'gk1'. 

KA'cina'gwA  mA/nidtca’  a'cawiwate'e'yatuge  na''ina'  a/ki'ci'- 
'towadtci  mi'ca'mi  ma'A'gi  wawiwe'titcigkl\  A'ckidtca'i  nanimi'- 
gwa'igi  ki'ci,'toAvadtci  na'lna'1',  na'kA/dtci'  ca'cki'megu  wi'ne''sa- 
5  wadtc  uwidtci'ckwe'Avawa'  ini£  a'ci'setagowate'e  kateminago'wadtcini 
nepi'gi  tA'cima'netoAVAn111'. 

Negute'nwi£  tatA'g  a'mawinanawadtci  me'to'sane'niwAn  Anemi' 
niga'nitug  inA  kage'ckAg  i'ni  ml'cama'1',  cewa'n  a/gwipi  nAna'  ci 
pa/'cke'sigAn  ai'yodtcinn1'.  A'ckidtca'  A'ca'ti'Ani  me,'ta'An  a/wag' 
lOwan111',  mi'ce'kwaiyi  ayi'g  ai'yogwani  tAgwi'senotuge  yo  Avana'1'; 
nAgA'monAni  na'kA/dtc  A'tawAn  ina'.  Ata'i'ma'i  na''ina'  a'A'ci'to- 
Avate'e'yatug  inidtca'  ini'  cAmagAn  i'na'i£  a''tagki'.  I'nidtca' 
a'cawiwa'te'e'. 

KAbo'tw  a'mA‘kA,taAvidtci  neniwA'.  In  a'ke'ka'netAgi'  CA'magAn 
15  ina'  AVi'tAgAvi'setodtc1'.  A'nyawu'gunidtci  na'*ina'  ini'yatug  a'kAno- 
negu'te'e  ma'netowAni  nyawugunagA'tenigi  pe'ku'tanigki',  “Na'i', 
no'ck'i,  ki'na'te  wi'aiyo'aiyoyAni  niAniga'  a/'A'tag  a'F'cikeg*1'. 
WapA'ge  na'wA'kwag  i'ni  wi'na'teyAn111'.  MamaiyAe  ki'wapu'se' 
cewa'nA  na'wA'kwagi  kwiyena'ni£  wk'pyaiyAn  a''A'tagki\  Na'kA,dtc 
20  iya'*  pyaiyAne  'a'kuna'wA  ki'pA'ginawA,  kl^nAgAmu  na'kA,dtci 
na'ina'  Ata'pe'nAmAn  i'ni'  cAma'gAn111',”  a''inedtci',  “na'kA,dtci 
na'*ina'  pya'toyAn  A'ci'dtci  wigi'yapeg  ini  na/'kA®  A'te'tci'ma'i® 
wiV'toyAn111'.  Ka'o'ni  wi'nAna'A''kAnAdtci'  ca/'cketowA  wi'kiga'- 
noyAni  nawA'Hc1'.  Ki'cikiganoyAnedtca'  ini  ki'cinAna'A''kAnAte', 
25 i'ni  wi'na'teyAn  aiy5'*  ini  wiV'toyAni  kemi''camegk1'.  Nyawenwi- 
tca'i  ki'pA'gAmawA  me'to'saneniwA®  i'ni'  CA'magAn111',”  a/'ine'Rc1'. 

Wa'pAnigi  mamaiyA'megu  a',nagwadtc1'.  Ki'ci'to'kidtc  a'Ava'pu- 
*sadtc1',  wapAnigip  ini  nawA'lkwanig  iya'*  a'pyadtc  a'yadtci'  sipo'- 
'a'egk1'.  A'wawa'se'tanigi'  si'po'a'  a'A'seniki'ki'winigkI'.  “  Name- 
30  pyagi  ki''utennA',”  a'inedtciyuga'i  ke'tenA'megu  na'mepyag  a'wa- 
'sape'ki''senigk1'.  Ki'cinatAg  a'apine''ckunAg  A'sa'mawAni  nepi' 
a'pA,ginadtc1'.  MAniga/'  anetunamute'e'yatugke':  “Na'i',  dia' 
a/'kunawA  ketAtAma/'enepwA  'a'tA'ci'wagwan  a'maneto'Aviyagkwe'. 
MA'nk  cAma'gAni  pyatenAmawiyagwe  wi'Ata'pe'nAman111',  wi'pwa- 
35  wikago'i''cikegi  na'kA,dtc  ananetAmaAviyagwe'megu  wi'i''cikegk1'. 
MA'nAdtca'i  A'samaw  a''citAmi  ketAtAma/'enepWAY’  a'inetu'n&mu- 
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FIRST  VERSION 

ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 

This  is  a  large  story  of  a  sacred  pack. 

Well,  this  is  what  probably  happened  to  this  married  couple  at 
the  time  they  made  this  sacred  pack.  At  first  they  must  have  had  a 
grand  tune  dancing  when  they  made  it,  and  they  were  merely  given 
power  to  slay  their  enemies  by  the  one  who  blessed  them,  a  manitou 
who  dwelt  in  the  water. 

At  one  time,  it  appears,  when  they  were  attacking  the  people  the 
one  who  had  that  sacred  pack  with  him  probably  was  in  the  lead  as 
he  went  along,  but  he  did  not,  it  is  said,  ever  use  a  gun.  At  first  he 
must  have  used  spear  heads  and  bows,  and  he  also  must  have  used 
the  scalp  which  is  also  with  (the  contents  of  the  pack) ;  and  songs 
are  appurtenant  to  (this  sacred  pack).  Later  on  when  they  made 
(this  pack)  then,  verily,  that  spear  was  placed  there.  That  was 
what  happened  to  them. 

Soon  the  man  fasted.  Then  he  knew  the  lance  was  to  be  included. 
When  he  had  fasted  for  four  days  then,  it  seems,  he  was  spoken  to 
by  a  manitou  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  “  Now,  my  grandchild, 
you  will  get  what  you  will  always  use,  and  this  is  how  (the  place) 
is  where  it  is.  To-morrow  at  noon  is  when  you  will  get  it.  You 
will  start  to  walk  very  early  in  the  morning,  but  you  will  come  to 
where  it  is  exactly  at  noon.  And  as  soon  as  you  have  come  there, 
you  must  cast  tobacco  on  it,  and  you  must  sing  when  you  pick  up 
that  lance,”  he  was  told,  “  and  when  you  bring  it  near  a  lodge  you 
will  then  place  it  aside.  Thereupon  you  must  set  a  kettle  on  the  fire 
and  stop  to  celebrate  a  gens  festival.  After  you  have  celebrated  a 
gens  festival  and  after  you  have  placed  (the  kettle)  on  the  fire,  then 
you  will  fetch  it  and  place  it  here  in  your  sacred  pack.  Verily,  you 
are  to  strike  a  mortal  four  times  with  that  lance,”  he  was  told. 

He  departed  early  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  he  awoke  he 
began  to  walk  and  the  next  day  at  noon  he  came  where  he  was  going, 
at  a  creek.  The  creek  glittered  and  was  stony.  “  You  will  get  it 
from  in  the  water,”  he  was  told,  and  sure  enough  there  was  shining 
metal  in  the  water.  As  soon  as  he  saw  it  he  unwrapped  (his)  tobacco 
and  cast  it  on  the  water.  Now,  this  very  likely  is  what  he  said: 
“Well,  I  give  as  many  manitous  as  you  may  be,  this  tobacco  to 
smoke.  Since  you  have  brought  me  this  lance  to  pick  up,  it  must 
not  be  for  merely  any  purpose,  and  it  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
way  you  bless  me.  In  return  I  give  you  this  tobacco  to  smoke.” 
Such  was  his  speech.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  his  speech  he  then 
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“tc1'.  Ki'cetunamudtci  na/'k  i'ni  na'*k  aWgAmu^c1'.  MAniga' 
a'cinaga/te'e  na''ina'i  pemipAgaiya/'cowidtc  a'na/'se'kAgkl  : 

MA'ni'  cAmagAni  nF'aiyo  nlnA  'o' 

MA'ni'  CAmagAni  nF'aiyo  ni'nA  '5 
g  MA'ni'  CAmagAni  nF'aiyo  ninA  'o 

NlnA'A  nfaiyo. 

Ini'yatug  a'cinagate'e  na'ina'  a'Ata/'penAg  a'Agwa'pyanAgkl  . 
Na'mepyagiga'  in  u'tenAmWA':  a'gwi  ki'ci''t5dtcini  wi'nA  .  Uwl- 
ya'A'megu  ki'ci''totugke'.  ID'ci'Ata/'penAg  in  a/'nagwadtci  naya'p 
10  a'a/'Hc1'.  Iya'*  pyayadtc  A'ci'dtci  na/'k  a'sa/'sA'Ag  a'nawAdtci- 
kA'nonadtci  wi'mAmi'cAma'gudtcinnl\  Pe'cege''siwi'uwi'ciga/'ipi  ki- 
ganudtc1',  ka'o'ni  na/'kA  na''ina'i  ki'cipo'ta'kwadtc1',  ki'cikwa- 
*ckwina/'sonidtci  na'ka'ni  a'wapikAnakA,nawidtc1'.  A'ckutana/'siwAn 
a'kA'nonadtc1':  “Na'i',  A'ckutana'siwe,  ki'nA  kepe'pe'cigwadtcimu'- 
15  ’tawawA  ma'kwane'dtcigatA'.  MAnAdtca'  a'kunawA  ke^A^kA'Amon 
a’wi'pe'cigwadtcimu'ta/wiyAn  a'cinAtota''soyanni'.  MAnidtca'  a'mA- 
na' tapy  agi' ' toy Ani  kenAto'ta'sene  negu'twapyagk1',  na'kA,dtci  me- 
'cigA'twi  maiya/ 'ckAmane  wi'pwawkkimane'cigwaga'paiyan111',  i'n 
a'cin  Atota' 'soy ani  na'kA/dtci  nidtci'ckwelA  mawi'nAnAge  kina' gwi 
20  wi'pA'gAmAgi  ne'cA'magAn  inidtca'  a'cin  Atota' 'soyani  na'kA/dtc  ayi'g 
mAnA''kA  niga'ni  wi'AnemipemenA'mugwanA  mA'ni  nemi'*camm1', 
to'kAmi  wi'inAgi''senig  ugima'wA  uto'tawen111'.  I'ni  wi'Anemi'ci- 
mAma'tomudtci  wi'Anemime'to'sane'niwitA  pa/'ci  mAnA'lcA  a'A- 
’kwA'kya'seto'nigwani  ma'netowAni  wi'AnemipemenA'mugwannA'. 
25  Inina'ku'i  a'ciketemi'nawidtci  kateminawitA\  Inina'  wi'mawikiya'- 


gwAtagi  nemi''cam 


ml'  n 


a'i''ketudtc  i'nA  ld'ganutA'.  Ki'cetu'namu- 


dtci  na'ka'ni  a'Ata''penadtci  tawa'i'gAnAn  a'wapwawa/'igadtc  a'nA'- 
gAmudtc1'.  klA'niga'  a'ci'nagadtc1'.  Ina'  a/'tagini  nAgAmo'na'An 


A'ne'ki'  ina'  tAgwi'seno''igwann1'. 


M ane ' wa' 'megu '  cewa'n  a'gwi 


30 ma'ne  ke'kanetAmanin111'.  Tca'gi  wAnP'togwani  ne'me'co'A'.  Ma'- 
nidtca'  tAr'sw  ina''  a'tagk1'.  TA''swi  ke'kA'A'mawidtci  m''atotA\ 
MAnidtca/'yatug  a'cinagate'6' : 


Taniyanow&dtc1'? 

Taniyanowadtc'‘? 

35  Taniyanowadtc*'? 

Maneto''kwawAgi  kakJwita'awa'sA'. 
Taniya'nowadtc1'? 
Taniya'nowadtc1'? 
Taniya'nowadtc1'? 

40  Taniya'nowadtc1'? 

Taniya'nowadtc1'? 

Maneto'  'kwawAgi  kakiwita'awa'sA'. 

Taniya'nowadtc‘'? 

Taniya'nowadtc''? 
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likewise  sang.  And  this  is  what  he  sang  at  the  time  and  he  started 
to  wade  when  he  went  toward  it: 

I  am  to  use  this  lance,  oh ; 

I  am  to  use  this  lance,  oh ; 

I  am  to  use  this  lance,  oh ; 

I  am  to  use  (this  lance). 

That  very  likely  was  the  way  he  sang  at  the  time  he  picked  it 
and  took  it  from  the  water.  He  took  it  from  under  the  water;  he 
did  not  make  it  himself.  Some  one  probably  made  it.  As  soon  as 
he  picked  it  up  he  departed.  As  soon  as  he  came  near  he  put  (the 
lance)  down  and  left  it  to  come  back  to  later  and  stopped  to  speak 
to  one  who  would  serve  as  a  ceremonial  attendant.  It  is  said  he 
then  celebrated  a  gens  festival  with  a  deer’s  head,  and  after  he 
boiled  it,  and  after  it  boiled  (in  the  pot),  he  again  began  to  speak, 
lie  spoke  to  the  Spirit  of  Fire:  uNow,  Spirit  of  Fire,  you  speak 
entirely  truthfully  for  the  one  who  shall  remember.  I  burn  this 
tobacco  for  you,  and  you  will  truthfully  tell  for  me  what  I  ask. 
Verily,  as  I  am  now  rich  with  a  village,  I  ask  one  slice  from  you,1 
and  if  I  meet  war  that  I  shall  not  stand  around  shamefacedly; 
that  is  what  I  ask,  and  that  if  I  go  to  attack  my  foe  that  I  may  strike 
him  confidently  with  my  lance  is  what  I  ask,  and  I  also  (ask  for) 
whoever  will  take  care  of  this  my  sacred  pack  in  the  future  that 
peace  may  reign  in  the  chief’s  village.2  That  is  how  the  future 
person  shall  worship,  whoever  shall  take  care  of  (this  sacred  pack) 
in  the  future,  even  as  long  as  the  manitou  has  determined  the  earth 
to  be.  That  really  is  how  the  one  who  blessed  me  blessed  me  at  the 
time.  My  sacred  pack  will  lie  about  till  that  time,”  the  one  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  gens  festival  said.  As  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  speech 
he  again  picked  up  a  drum  and  began  beating  it  and  began  singing. 
And  this  is  how  he  sang.  There  are  a  few  songs  connected  with 
(the  ritual).2  There  were  many,  but  I  do  not  know  many.  My 
grandfather  must  have  lost  all  of  them.  This  is  as  many  as  are 
(still)  connected  with  (the  ritual).  I  shall  relate  as  many  as  he 
taught  me.  This  is  how  (the  one  blessed)  sang: 

What  did  she  say? 

What  did  she  say? 

What  did  she  say? 

The  manitou  women  would  go  about  wondering. 

What  did  she  say? 

What  did  she  say? 

What  did  she  say? 

What  did  she  say? 

What  did  she  say? 

The  manitou  women  would  go  about  wondering. 

What  did  she  say? 

What  did  she  say? 


1  “  One  slice  ”  is  a  village  of  the  foe. 

2  A  rather  free  rendition,  hut  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
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Inl'yatuge  mene'tami''senigk1';  na'kA  kutA'gi  nl'co'nAmegi  wapi'- 
*senigklt.  Na/'k  a'nA'gAmuHc1'.  MAni'yatuge  na/'kan  a'ci''senigk1' 
Na/'kA  mo'*tci  pe'ki'megu  mA'ni  nA'gAmoni  ma'cagi  na'kA': 

Ku'kope  ku'kSpe  ye 'eye 
5  Aiya'citA  ku'tatitAgi 

Ku'kope  ku'kope  ye 'eye 
Aiya'citA  ku'tatitAgi. 

Ma'ii  anatotagi  nA'gAmon111'.  Me'to'dtci  wl'a'ci'tawa''etig1 
Me'to'sanenlwA  kago'  i/'cawit  Ina/mi'ta'i  mA'ni  nA'gAmugk1'.  Ce- 
lOwa/nA  nawAdtci'megu  nata'winoni'  se'swA'mona'A'.  I'ni  kl'ci'se'- 
'swAmuge  ke'ki'nawadtc  amute'natagi  piwa'i'tciga'ta'Iwi.  Pe'kwA- 
pita'iwi  ina''  a'tagk1'.  I'n  amipene'cke'nAmegk1';  ka'o'ni  na'kA'- 
dtci  manetowai'yA  neguta''megona'  pe'kwApita'Iwi  nata'winon111'. 
I'n  amitA'gwi'togkl\  I'nami'ta'  mi  aiyo'gi  nA'gAmon111'.  I'n  i'ci 
15  ni''cwi  ke'ka'netAmani  nAgAmo'na'An111',  ea'cki  naga/gA'An111'.  Ka¬ 
'o'ni  na'lk  a'nlmiwA'Agi  a'ci'nagadtci'.  Aylgi'megu'  car'cki  ni''cwi 
neke'kanetA  nimiwa'i'ga'An111'.  Manetoniga/'  wlnA'  cewa/nA  In 
i'ci  ni''cwi  ke'ka'netAman111'. 

AnwawaAmawi,  Anwawa'Amawi; 

20  Anwawa'Amawi,  Anwawa'Amawi; 

Maneto'kwawAgi  utA'ku'kuwawAni 
Anwawa'Amawi,  Anwawa'Amawi, 

Anwawa'Amawi; 

Maneto'kwawAgi  utA'ku'kuwawAni 
25  Anwawa'Amawi,  Anwawa'Amawi, 

Anwawa'Amawi,  Anwawa'Amawi. 

Ini  negu'ti  nImiwa''igAnn1'.  A'nl'miwadte  a'yotagkl\  Me'to'dtci 
tatA'gi  negu't  i'kwaw  a'tAgwigidtci  wadtc  i'kwa'wA  wawlti'sudtci 
nAgA'monegk1'.  I'kwaw  a'tAgwiketemina'we'sidtc1'.  Wl'nAe  ayi'g 
30  i'kwa'wA  kago''  i'cane'me'sit6',  Ina/mi'ta'  Inin  aiyo'Hc1'.  Inatota/- 
tawAni  ma'A'ni  nAgAmo''a'Ann1'.  Ka'o'ni  na/'lvA  kutA'gi  ami'ta' 
aiyo'gk1'.  Ini  na/'k  a/'tanigkI'.  Na/'k  a'kadtci'nagadtc  I'nA5  na'- 


gAmutA*. 

a'ta'gikl<: 


MA'ni  na''kan  a/'ci'segi  nA'gAmoni  n!miwa''igAn  Ina' 


35  N5'se  keminen116', 

No'se  keminen116', 

No'se  keminen110', 

KakakiwA,  ne'magwaiyA; 

N5'se  keminen116', 

40  No'se  keminen116', 

No'se  keminen116' 

KakakiwA,  ne'magwaiyA; 

No'se  keminen116'. 

Ini  na/'k  a'ci'se'no'igk1'.  NAgAmo'na'Ani  tA'sw  Ina'  a/'ta'igk1'. 
45Me'todtci  tatA'gi  kago'  n a t a w i iia' n o ' ky  age5  amaiyogini  liAgAmo'- 
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That,  it  seems,  is  the  first  (song)  ;  and  another  forthwith  begins 
t  le  second  time.  And  he  sang.  This,  it  seems,  is  how  it  goes.  And 
this  song  is  even  very  sacred: 

(Syllables) 

Fear  each  other  alternately. 

(Syllables) 

Fear  each  other  alternately. 

Ibis  is  what  is  said  about  this  song.  It  is  as  if  they  should  revenge 
themselves  on  each  other  (in  the  way  planned  against  themselves). 
If  anything  happens  to  a  person  this  would  be  sung.  But  first  he 
would  be  spat  on  with  medicine.  As  soon  as  he  was  spat  on  it 
would  be  noticed  that  a  little  beaded  bag  would  be  taken  out.  There 
is  a  little  bundle  in  it.  That  would  be  unwrapped;  and  there  is  a 
snake-skin  somewhere  there  and  a  little  bundle  of  medicine.  That 
would  be  soaked.  Then  that  song  would  be  used.  So  there  are  two 
little  songs  which  I  know,  that  is,  only  dancing  songs.  And  when  a 
dance  is  given  they  would  be  sung.  I  also  know  only  two  dancing 
songs.  There  are  indeed  many,  but  I  know  just  two.3 4 

Sound  it  for  them,  sound  it  for  them, 

Sound  it  for  them,  sound  it  for  them ; 

The  manitou  women’s  drum. 

Sound  it  for  them,  sound  it  for  them, 

Sound  it  for  them ; 

The  manitou  women’s  drum. 

Sound  it  for  them,  sound  it  for  them, 

Sound  it  for  them,  sound  it  for  them. 

That  is  one  dancing  song.  When  they  dance  it  is  used.  Because 
one  woman  belongs  in  the  ceremony  is  why  a  woman  is  mentioned 
in  the  song.  One  woman  was  also  blessed.  If  a  woman  was  in  any 
way  in  agony,  she  would  use  these  songs.  That  is  what  is  related 
of  these  little  songs.  And  then  they  would  use  another.  It  also 
belongs  to  (the  ceremony).  A  singer  would  start  a  song.  And 
this  is  how  the  dancing  song  which  belongs  with  the  ceremony  goes : 

Father,  I  give  it  to  you, 

Father,  I  give  it  to  you, 

Father,  I  give  it  to  you, 

A  crow,  my  headdress; 

Father,  I  give  it  to  you, 

Father,  I  give  it  to  you, 

Father,  I  give  it  to  you, 

A  crow,  my  headdress ; 

Father,  I  give  it  to  you. 

And  that  is  how  that  (song)  goes.  The  little  songs  are  as  many 
as  belong  to  the  rite.  It  seems  as  if  when  one  desired  to  do  any- 

3  So  George  Young  Bear.  “  Put  with  it  ”  would  be  a  close  rendition. 

4  The  preceding  sentences  are  rendered  rather  freely. 
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*a'Ann1'.  NAtawinAtupAnige  tatA'gk1',  ami'ci'nagagk1'.  Tana'ka'i 
nAtawimaiya'wu'sage  I'nini  nAgAmo'na'An111'.  In  i'ci  wap  mini 
ma'Ani  wl'nA  kutAgi'  cemegu'  tatAgi  mAina'tomugke'.  KutAgA'ni 
kutAge'g  Ar'tawAnn1'.  Inini'  ca/'cki  me'to'sane'nlweni  nAto'*ta- 
5'sugke\  Inin  Ina'  aniA^tagini  nAgAmo'na'An111'.  I'n  a/'cikegi  ke'- 
gime'si  mf'camAn111'.  Ate'ci'megu  A''tawAnn1'.  KutAgi'cinAgAmo'- 
na'Ani  tatAgi  ka'kitatagin  Inini  na'ciwatota/tagin111'.  Tcagi'megu 
mi' 'cam  An  in  a/'cikegk1'.  Pl'tawi'senoni'megu  nAgA'monani 
ka'kita'tagin111'.  MaVni  yo'  a'tA'ci'atotA'manin111'.  Ma'- 
lOnaton111',  cewa'nA  ka'ka'netAgA  a'pwawiwitA,mawa<1tc1'.  “A'ckA- 
dtcima'tca'i  ni'wItA'mawawA  ma'A'ni  nAgA'in^An111',”  a'i'cita'ate"5'. 
Ini'yatuge  kAbotw  a'nepo'ite'6':  Ini  wa'dtci  wAni'tag  Inini  nAgAr- 
monAni  mane'megu.  Manatoniga'  wi'nApi  yowe.  Clnapene''  mA'ni 
negu't1',  pAgi'dtcimo'inA'gAmonn1'.  Mene'tami'segi'megu.  Me'to'- 
15  dtci  tatA'gi  pAgi'dtcimugke\  A'pAgidtcimug  Ini  me'to'dtci  tatAgi 
wa'ka'i'gAnegi  kepu'ckagate  me'to'sa'nenIwWA':  ina'mi'ta'  Ini  kadtci'- 
nagagk1'.  Aiyo/l  Anepya  ''atawi  mene'tami'segi'megu.  “Taniyanowa- 
dtc1',  taniya'nowaHc1',”  a'ci'se'no'igk1'.  Me'to'dtci  kepu/'ckatige 
Ina'mi'ta'  Ini  wa'ka'IgAni  tetepu''sag  anegi'kwi'senugwani  tetepinaga- 
20gami'ta'i  'aiyapAmi  pyagi  wadtciwapinagag  Ina'mi'ta'  mawi'nAnedtc 
uwIdtcI'ckwe''inawA'.  Me'cena''megu'  cegi'ka'nawe  ne''sena'A  uwl- 
dtci'ckwe''inawA.  Cewa'na  ne'se'tlna'A  wlnA'megu.  Inimeg  a'mi'ta' 
a'pedtcikrciwanAnAno''pe'kA'megutcagAta''ona'A'.  Inini  a/'cikegi 
na/'kA  nAgA'mona'i  negu't1'.  Inami'ta'i  pAgi'dtcimugk1'.  Inini 
25 pAgidtcimo'wenAn  a''cikegk1'.  I'ni. 


Ka'o'ni  na/'kani  wI'ato'tAmani  pepya'kwApidtci''ga'An  a/'cikegkt'' 
Natawi'nonAni  kegime'si'megu  neke'ka'net  a'ciwa'pikeg  Ina'i  yo. 
A'ckipAgapyage'sI'A  I'nA  ApIwA  Ina'  amina'pinetA  mo'kI''tAmege 
mamai'yA.  Ina'  u'kwa'ganegi'  sogi'ta'Iwi  nata'winon111'.  Iniga/'i 
30ami'se'swAmugk1'.  ApinA'megu  kutAmena'A  tA'gwi.  Ina'mi’ta' 
a'ckipAgapya'ge'sI'A  uwlyawiga'  Ini  nAna'i  wadtci  'Api^tc1'.41  Ini 
tatA'gi  wl'n  a'ciml'ke' dtcawldtc1'.  Me'teno'  na'kA  nAta'wa'toge 
mawapAmete  me'to'sa'nenlw  a'tA''cigwani  tepe''k  Ina'mi'ta'  na/'k 
na''awudtc  a'ckipAgapya'ge'sI'sI'A'.  Me'cena''megu  a'ne'pawadtci 
35  k!wI'tana'A',  awi'tA  nawu'wawa'sA  tepe^k1'.  A'ckipAgapya'ge'sI' 
uwlyawiga'.  I'ni  na/'kA  negu't  InAga/'megu  tAgwi  pl'tawi  'ami'aiyog 
u'kwa'gAneg  I'nA  ma'neto'a'A':  napinena''Aga/'ip1'.  I'nipi  wl'n 
a'cipA''kowadtc  Ina'i  wl'a'wiwadtc1'.  Ka'oniyatug  a'mi'ta'i  kl'clni'- 
'cawigi  na''ina'  ki'ci'awut  Ina'  aiyapAmi  pyage  Ina'mi'ta'  neguti'- 
40  megu  pe'cege'’sIwA  pemudtci'  ca'cki'megu  pAgi'se'nawudtc1'.  “KetA- 
'cAmenepWA'/’  inedtc  a'ckipAgapya'ge'sitA  mayawA''cAmetA\  I'n 
ana'dtcimugke'.  Pe'kime'gupi  ne'cl'wi  ma'nawa'sA  manetowA'g 
Ina'i.  Inina'  a'ci'ci'ma'sudtci  tatA'g  InA  wadtci  tAgwi'cig  Ina'i. 

4a  See  note  to  the  English,  translation. 
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thing,  (these  are  the)  songs  which  would  he  used.  If  one,  say, 
desired  to  go  to  war,  they  would  be  sung.  Or  if  one  desired  to 
be  a  leader,  those  songs  (would  be  sung).  These  songs,  it  is  said, 
are  for  that  purpose,  but  others  are  for  (general)  worship.  The 
others  belong  to  other  (rites  also).  They  are  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  for  (long)  life.  The  songs  belong  there.  That  is  the 
way  all  sacred  packs  are.  (The  songs)  are  for  different  purposes. 
The  other  little  songs  are  those  which  are  hidden  and  which  are 
said  to  be  powerful.  All  sacred  packs  are  that  way.  The  hidden 
songs  are  additional.  Now,  these  are  the  ones  I  am  talking  about. 
There  are  many  of  (such  songs),  but  the  one  who  knew  them  did 
not  tell  them  to  (the  people).  “  Verily,  I  shall  tell  them  these  songs 
later  on,”  he  thought.  And  it  seems  that  shortly  afterwards  he 
died;  that  is  why  many  of  the  songs  are  lost.  Formerly,  it  is  said, 
there  were  many  of  them.  Why,  here  is  another  song,  a  war  song. 
It  is  the  first  one.  It  is  as  if  there  were  an  occasion  when  warriors 
sing  ( ? ) .  If  the  people  are  surrounded  in  a  fort,  then  there  is  an 
occasion  when  the  warriors  sing  ( ? )  :  then  the  song  would  be  started. 
It  is  the  first  song  written  here.  “What  does  he  say,  what  does 
he  say?”  is  how  it  goes.  If  they  surround  each  other,  then  they 
would  walk  in  a  circle  around  the  fort  singing,  and  when  they  got 
back  to  where  they  began  singing,  then  they  would  charge  on  their 
foes.  At  least  50  of  the  foe  would  be  slain.  But  they  would  slay 
each  other.  In  the  same  way  a  greater  number  of  (the  foe)  would 
always  have  been  slain.  And  that  is  how  that  one  song  is.  Those 
war  songs  would  be  sung.  That  is  how  the  war  songs  are.  That 
is  all. 

And  now  I  shall  likewise  relate  the  nature  of  the  separate  little 
bundles.  I  know  every  single  one  of  the  medicines  that  are  there. 
A  green  striped  (?)  snake  skin  is  there  which  should  be  worn  about 
the  neck  if  an  attack  is  made  early  in  the  morning.  There  is  medi¬ 
cine  tied  to  the  neck  of  the  (snake  skin)  in  there  (i.  e.,  the  sacred 
pack).  One  should  spray  one’s  self  with  it.  And  one  should  also 
swallow  some.  The  green  striped  snake  skin  would  guide  one.5  That 
is  how  he  works.  Only  if  spying  were  undertaken,  if  one  should  go 
at  night  and  see  how  numerous  a  people  were,  then  by  all  means  the 
green  striped  snake  skin  should  be  used  again.  One  might  be  taken 
when  they  were  asleep;  they  would  not  see  one  at  night.  That  is 
the  green  striped  snake’s  own  self.  And  there  is  also  one  additional 
thing  (placed)  with  it,  from  the  neck  of  that  snake  which  should  be 
used ;  it  should  be  worn  around  the  neck,  it  is  said.  Now,  it  is  said 
that  he  himself  (the  snake)  permitted  them  to  be  there  (?).  And 
it  seems  after  this  was  done,  at  the  time  the  (snake)  has  been  used, 

c  I  do  not  understand  the  Indian  text,  and  follow  Young  Bear’s  translation  without  any 
attempt  to  control  this. 
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Ka'o'ni  na/'kA  kutA'gkA',  nono''ka'a'A'.  Manenwi'megu  i'ca'wa- 
'sowa  nono''ka'a'A'.  Negutenwi  tatA'gi  wa' 'say  ag  Ano'ka'netIgke'. 
“Na'i'  mawikete'ckwanuta'wi  'a'tA'swikAmige'si'gwa'igi  me'to'siine'- 
niwAgklV’  itlge  tatA'gk1',  Ina'mi'ta'  I'nA  ke'tenedtci  nono''ka'a'A', 
5  ayigimegona'i  pe'kwApita'I'wi  natawinona'i  ami'se/'swAmug  Ina'mi- 
'ta'i  pemiwa'pu'sag  a'kwine'kyagi  pyage  Ina'mi'ta'  a'mi'ta'i  nAna'- 
'l'tagi'  se''swAmugi  nata'winon111'.  A'mi'ta'  wa/pa'kagi  ndno''ka'a'A', 
me'to'dtc  uwl'yawigk1'.  Me'cena'*megu  na'mi'ta'  InA'megu  kltA'*ci- 
'sadtci  wlgiyapi'klg  I'nA  nono''ka'a'A\  AwitA'megu  kA'ckimlnawa'- 
lOnema'sA  u'wiya'A'.  'A'gimedtc  a'tA'swikAmige'si'gwa'igi  me'to'sa- 
ne'niwAgk1'.  Inina'  ne'gutenwi  tatA'g  a'ci'ci'ma'sudtc  I'nA  nono'- 
'ka'a'At.  Ka'o'ni  na'k  a'mi'ta'  na/'kA  kutA'gi  tatA'gi  mawi'nA'kyate 
me'to'sanenIWA',  me'to'dtci  tatA'gi  mo'ki''tatIgi  wapenetl'gedtca'i 
ml'gatlge  pe'mutlgke',  I'mi'ta'i  na/'kA  I'nA  awudtci  nono''ka'a'A'. 
15Awi'tA£  me'cene'tlna'A  nAna/'c1':  anadtci'ma'sudtci'.  A'kwi'g  A'pe- 
ma'eg  amiklwltadtc1',  inadtcimap1'.  I'nA  nono''ka/a'A  me'todtc 
uta'ina'wipi  kiwawi'sA'.  MA'nAga'  me''si'awA  wanato'kA'megu 
tAne'netl'sA  u'wlyagk1',  wanato'kA'megu  kwa'kwa'kwawa''ckani'sA 
Ano'n111'.  Me'teno''megu  nono'ka/'a'Ani  me'kudtcanawate  'Ina'mi'ta' 
20me'cu'dtc  I'nA  nenIWA'.  AwitAga' wl'nA'  ca/'cki  mA'kAtawIte'megu. 
“Me'teno"  I'ni,”  a'tlwadtci'.  Aiyane'kawimegoni  anadtcimo'I'- 


nAmeg  Ina'ka'megoni  pe'kwApita/'iniwi  natawinona'i  a/mi'aiyog*1'. 


Ka'o'ni  na/'kA  wape''cke'slw  Ina'  ta'gwi'cigkA'.  I'nA  na/'k 
a'kwigimego'na'i'  sAgApi'tawi  nata'winon111'.  Negu'ti'iga'  wl'nani 
25  neguta'i  tA'cimawi'nA'kyate  me'to'sanenlw  Ina'mi'ta'i5  na''awudtci 
pe'mamugke'.  Slpogidtca'i;  me'ci'slpowigega'i,  pemi'cine''katlgk0', 
Ina'mi'ta'  na'awA/'ciwedtc1'.  Kl'cikAnakA'nawig  Ina'mi'ta'  Ini'  se'¬ 
'swAmugi  nata'winon  Ina'  a'tagk1'.  Ami'sadtc  a'mi'ta'1'.  Negutway- 
awi'megu  “A'kwi'tepyagi  nI'Anemi'A',”  i'ci'ta'agke',  A'kwi'tepyagimeg 
30  iiyigi  kA'cki'Anemi''ana'A'.  “Na'mepyagk1',”  i'ci'ta'agega'  aylgi'- 
megu  na'mepyagi  kA'cki'Anemi'ciwe''ciwa'sA'.  I'ni  na'ka'nA  a/'cigi- 
dtc  InA  Ina'_  api'tA'.  Cewa'nA  nawAdtci'megu£nAgA'mona'A',  ina'- 
dtcimup1'^  Ininidtca'  Inini  wani'ta/tagini  amaiyo'ga'ini  nAgA'mo- 
nAn111'.  Ini'ci  iiAgAmo'na'An111'.  TcagA'wagega'  i'nini  na'kA'megu 
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after  one  has  come  back,  one  should  contrive  to  shoot  a  deer  (but) 
merely  dedicate  it.  “I  feed  you,”  the  green  striped  snake  skin  is 
at  once  told,  the  one  who  is  especially  fed.  That  is  what  would  be 
said.  There  surely  would  be  very  many  snakes  there,  it  is  said. 
That  is  what  is  said  of  them,  and  why  they  are  included.0 

And  there  is  another  (object),  a  humming  bird.  The  humming 
bird  is  used  in  many  different  ways.  One  way,  perhaps  (is),  if  one 
is  sent  off  on  an  errand  at  daylight.  If,  for  example,  one  were  told, 
“Go  and  find  out  stealthily  of  how  many  lodges  the  people  (i.  e., 
enemy)  consists,"  the  humming  bird  should  be  taken  out;  also  one 
should  spray  one’s  self  with  medicine  in  a  little  bundle  attached 
to  (the  humming  bird),  and  one  should  start  to  walk  off,  and  as 
soon  as  one  reaches  out  of  sight,  then  one  should  prepare  one’s  self 
by  spraying  one's  self  with  the  medicine.  The  humming  bird  should 
be  thrown ;  it  is  as  if  making  the  humming  bird  one’s  self.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  humming  bird  would  fly  around  the  village.  No  one 
would  be  able  to  observe  (the  humming  bird).  The  number  of 
lodges  of  the  people  would  be  counted.  That,  for  example,  is  one 
thing  they  say  about  the  humming  bird.  And  there -is  another  Avay 
in  which  it  should  be  used,  for  example,  if  the  people  (i.  e.,  enemy) 
should  rush  and  make  an  attack,  if,  for  example,  they  should  come 
out  suddenly  at  one  at  the  start  of  the  fight,  if  one  were  shot  at 
in  the  fight,  then  the  humming  bird  should  be  used.  One  would 
never  be  captured;  so  they  say  of  (the  humming  bird).  One  would 
be  as  far  as  up  above  is,  so  it  is  related.  It  is  as  if  the  humming 
bird  flew  about  with  one’s  heart.  One’s  body  might  be  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight,  but  the  bullets  would  whistle  by  without  doing  any 
damage.7  Only  if  they  shot  the  body  of  the  humming  bird  would 
the  man  be  hit.  It  would  not  be  for  simply  any  reason,  but  only 
if  he  had  fasted.  “That  is  the  only  Avay”  they  say  to  each  other. 
A  very  little  has  been  told  regarding  the  use  of  the  little  bundle 
of  medicine. 

And  there  is  also  the  white  bird  (?)  is  one  that  belongs  there 
(i.  e.,  in  the  pack).  And  medicine  is  tied  on  the  end.  Now,  if 
one  were  alone  anyAvhere,  if  the  people  (i.  e.,  the  foe)  rushed  and 
attacked,  then  it  should  be  used  in  fleeing.  Verily,  if  one  were 
chased  to  a  river,  a  big  river,  one  would  be  taken  across.  As  soon 
as  prayer'  is  offered,  then  one  should  spray  one’s  self  with  the 
medicine  Avhich  is  there.  One  would  fly.  If  one  should  think  at 
one  time,  “  I  shall  continue  on  the  surface  of  the  water,”  one  would 
also  be  able  to  continue  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  And  if  ono 
thought,  “(I  shall  go)  under  the  Avater,”  one  could  also  continue 
under  the  water  carrying  (the  bird).  And  that  is  how  the  (white 


6  A  free  rendition,  but  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
1  A  rather  free  rendition. 
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A'ci''tona'  ltA'ck  I'nini  natawino'na'An111'.  I'ni  ke'ki'nawadtcipiwa- 
‘igwa'ta'Iwi  mA'ckimu'ta'ta'1':  In  amute'nAmeg  aiya'ne'kl'1'.  I'ni 
tcagenwimegoni  tAgwP'tcigAn111'.  I'n  a/'cikeg  Inn1'.  Ini  mawAdtci'~ 
me'cagi  nata'winon  Ina'  tatA'gi  mPcameg  a'ta'gki'.  A'ci'tcigAniga/' 
5  ini.  Kwaiya'citca'gi'sage  Ina'mi'ta'  Ini  tAgawi' megu  tAgwP'tcigag 
I'ni  nAgAmo'n111'. 


I'nA  na/'kA  ni'adtcimawA  me'to'dtci  na''ina'  kl'ciketemi'nagudtci 
namA''kAmig  api'nidtci'i  manetowa'1'.  Apipitiga'wagwani  na''ina' 
Ini  kI''ci'todtci  ml'ca'mm1'.  A'ckAdtcima'ka'i  Ina'idtca'  api'nidtci'i 
10Me''ci'sIpowi  a'tatA'goyagi  Pigi'tAnwi  awi'nidtci'i  ma'netowa'i  a'api- 
piti'gawadtci\  PA'ci'to'Ani  negu't  a'A'ce'nonidtci\  A'AtA'ma'adtc 
A'sa'mawAn111'.  Ka'o'nip  a'kAno'negudtc1',  “'O'  'waguna'tca'  wa- 
dtci'pyaiyAnnlV’  a',igudtc1'.  “'O''  ce'megu  neklluwe''ckA',”  a''ina- 
dtc‘'.  “  'O'  'o'  'o' ma'iyAku' wl'nA  pA''cito'A  mawite'powawA  Ke- 
15  'tcima'netowAn  a'a'winidtci  mawitA'cite'powawA,”  a',inedtc1'.  “A'- 
nagowe  nagwa'wA,”  a/'inedtci  neniwA.  A'ckAdtcimegup  Ini,  “'O' 
niAniku''  wl'nA  wadtci'pyaiyann1':  a'pyadtcinAtu'tonani  mA'ni  ne'- 
ml'cami  wl'i'cike'nugwan111',”  a'i,'ciwadtc1'.  “KA'cidtca''  tatAgi 
wi'i''cikegkl<?  KA'cina'gwA  mAn  I'nina'  kAbo'twen  fnepo'1';  Ina'tca- 
20 'Ina'  wI'i'cawimigA'tugwan111'?”  “KA'cina'gwA  Inugi  kudtci'megu 
kwlye'n  ananemawAtanA  kl'adtci'mo'awA.  MAnA'kA  kudtci'megu 
pa''ci  na''ina'  a'A'kwA'kAmigAtugwan  Inina''  kudtc  a'ci'se'toneg 
a  ketemi  nonog  .  Inina  tea  wl'mawi' A'kwi'm igAk 1 ' .  Kegimo'si  ku- 
dtci'megu  wI'Anemimame'kwanetA'mugwanA  mA'ni  ke'ml'cam 
25  InA  megu  wI'Anemipe'menAgkA',  Ini  na'kA'megu  wI'Aneminane'satA 
me ' to 'saneniw a ' 1 ' .  Na''kA  ke''kyaweni  I'nA  wI'tapA''ku'ckAgA  I'ni 
a'ca'wigwannA\  Na'kA/dtci  klnA  mA'ni  na'lna'  kago'  a'cawI'wA- 
nani  ka'temino'kA  a''awidtci  kl''pyA,”  a^ine^c1’.  “'O'  'wana'I'ni,” 
a'i''ciwadtc‘'. 

30  Na'kA'megu  Ini  na''ina'  a'a'dtcimo'edtci  wi'ina'pe'nAtodtc  Ini 
kl  ci  to  tci  ml  cama  1 .  “Ma'Agi  agwi  lvAna'gwA  wi'klga'noyAni' 
ce'gagwAg*1':  sA''sa'kwepi  Inigk1',”  a,'inedtc1'.  “  '0''wa'na'lni,” 
a/'imPtc1'.  Ne'nlwA  na'kA'megu  kutA'g  a'nAna'tu'cadtc1'.  “Me- 
'to'saneniwAdtca''  mAni  mawi'nAnAgke',  tanidtca'  Ini  wl'i''cikegk1'? 
35 MA'ni  ne'ci'kA  Iniya'tuge  Ina'i  wl'kiwa'gwAtag  a'tA'ci''Igann1',” 
ai  ciwadtc‘ .  O'  agwima'  nAna/'ci  mi'eami  wl'kegine''sedtcini 
wi'AnemipemenA'mugwan114',”  a/'inedtci  neniWA'. 

I'nipi  negute'nw  a''cawidtci  na''ina'  kl'ci'todtci  namA''kAmigi 
tA'cimanetowa'i  a'apipiti'gawadtci  na^ina'1'.  I'n  anadtci'mowadtci 
40  ma'A'g  aiyane'kawi  pyadtcipeme'nAgigi  mPcama'1'.  I'n  a''cikegklt, 

ke'tenAdtca' 'megu  I'ni  a''cikegkl<:  anato'tatagklt. 
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one)  who  is  there,  is.  But  one  would  have  to  stop  and  sing  first, 
so  rumor  has  it.  Verily  the  songs  which  are  lost  are  the  songs 
which  should  be  used.  The  little  songs  were  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  If  those  little  medicines  were  used  up,  one  could  make 
more.  That  little  bag  may  be  recognized  bjr  the  beads  on  it;  a 
very  little  would  be  obtained  from  it.  It  is  always  a  mixer.  That 
is  how  it  is.  That  is  a  most  powerful  medicine  which  is  there,  in 
the  sacred  pack.  It  is  a  creative  agency.  If  by  chance  it  were  all 
used  up,  then  it  would  be  mixed  to  the  tune  of  that  song. 

I  shall  likewise  tell  about  the  one  who  in  a  way  was  blessed  by 
the  manitous  who  are  under  the  ground.  He  must  have  gone  to 
visit  them  as  soon  as  he  made  the  sacred  pack.  Later  on  he  even 
visited  the  manitous  who  live  where  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
join.  One  old  man  was  absent.  He  gave  them  tobacco  to  smoke. 
And  then,  it  is  said,  he  was  addressed,  “  Oh,  why  is  it  that  you 
come?”  he  was  told.  “Oh,  I  am  merely  traveling  about,”  he  said 
to  them.  “  Oh  ho,  the  (absent)  old  man  has  gone  to  council  where 
the  Great  Manitou  is,  he  has  gone  to  council  there,”  he  was  told. 
“He  departed  yesterday,”  the  man  was  told.  And  later  on,  it  is 
said,  “  Oh,  this  really  is  why  I  come :  I  come  to  ask  you  how  this 
sacred  pack  of  mine  will  be,”  he  said.  “How,  pray,  will  it  be? 
Of  course  sometime  soon  I  shall  die ;  then,  verily,  what  will  happen  to 
it  ?  ”  “  Well,  this  very  day  you  must  instruct  whomever  you  choose. 

For  it  was  granted  you  when  you  were  blessed  that  it  should  last 
as  long  as  the  earth.  Verily  it  will  keep  on  till  that  time.  Every 
person  who  will  remember  this  sacred  pack  of  yours  in  the  future, 
whoever  will  take  care  of  it  in  the  future,  he  is  the  one  who  will 
continue  to  kill  the  people  (i.  e.,  the  foe).  And  whoever  does  so 
will  be  he  who  will  reach  old  age.  And  no  matter  whatever  be¬ 
falls  you  you  will  come  to  where  the  one  who  blessed  you  is,  ’  he  was 
told.  “  Oh,  all  right,”  he  said. 

And  at  the  same  time  he  was  told  what  to  do  with  the  little 
pack  which  he  had  made.  “  You  must  not  use  skunks  when  you 
celebrate  festivals :  Those  are  forbidden  in  accordance  with  our 
belief,”  he  was  told.  “Oh,  all  right,”  (the  manitou)  was  told. 
And  the  man  asked  another  thing.  “If  I  rush  on  the  people  to 
attack  them,  what  will  happen  to  (my  sacred  pack)  ?  Will  this  per¬ 
haps  lie  alone  wherever  I  may  be  killed?”  he  said.  “Oh,  whoever 
will  continue  to  take  care  of  the  sacred  pack  will  never  be  killed  as 
long  as  he  has  it,”  the  man  was  told. 

That,  it  is  said,  is  what  he  did  once,  after  he  made  (the  sacred 
pack),  namely,  he  visited  the  manitous  under  the  ground.  That 
is  what  those  who  took  care  of  the  little  pack  in  succession  say. 
That  is  how  it  is,  surely  that  is  how  it  is;  so  it  is  said  of  it. 
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Negute'nw  I'niyA  pa'menAgA  a'aiyote'e  na''ina'i  Pa'to'kA'a'i 
a'miga'tlwa/kc1'.  Inina'i  mamedtcina/'  a'mlgati'migA'ki  rnA'ni  ml'- 
'cama'1'.  Agwidtca/'yatuge  nAna/'ci  me'cu'te'e  I'niyA  pa'menAgA 
ne'me'co'A4  na/po'itA'.  “Ke'tcina/'e  nepemugogi  nIdtcl''ckwe'Agki',” 
5 i'ketowa'pe'e  a'aiya'dtcimudtc''. 


Inugidtca'  Ini  hia'iia  Wapinenu'swA  Ini  ka'cki'todtci  wl'me'nwi- 
*segk1'.  I'ni  wa'dtc  A'tawag  Ini  ml''camm1'. 

Na'kA/dtci  negutenw  a'cawi'migA'k1'.  I'kwa'w  una'pamAn  a'ni'- 
'ciwadtc  a'cl/'cadtc1'.  A'kIwa/'owadtc1'.  Me'cisl'pow  a'nagAtA'- 
10  mowadtc  A'sa'mm1'.  Ini  mAnidtca''yatuge  Pane'ka'i  'a'itA,mowadtc1'. 
A'matai'yagwan  Ini'yatug  _a'tA'cimawinA'nete'e\  Iniga'i  mPcama' 
i'nina'i  klwawi'gwa'igkl\  A'gwi  wl'n  a'ckikl''citotA':  kl'cine'po'idtci 
me  to  dtcidtca'  tatA'g  awAtenA'mawatA  'Ata'ima'  InagA  pa'menAgA 
a'mawinA'nete'6'.  KwiyenA'megu  a'nawA' 'kwanigi  na'ina''yatug 
15  a'mawinA'nete'6'.  A'pi'pemudtci  nawAgame'megu.  Me''ci'sIpow 
a'pemina'mowadtc1'.  Agwipi'  nAna/'ci  me'cutAma'wudtcin  utcl'- 
manwawi.  Ina/'ipi  tA'cipene'ckagwA'towAgi  tcl'maneg  Inina'  na/'kan 
a'ai'yotagk1'.  Ke'kinawadtci'megu  pAgiwaiya''a'egi  pe'kwApi'ta'Iwi 
kenwAgwApi'ta'iwi  nata'winonnl'._  Inlni  P'ciwapi  me'to'dtci  tatAg 
20  a'se'kawa''sowadtci  na'lna'1'.  Inin  a,'cikegk1'  I'nina'  a'gwipi 
kA  cko  penA  nedtcinni  .  Ca/'ckiga'  wi'nApi  nl'cP'iwAg  uwlwetl'- 
'a'Agk1'.  A'ne'k6dtci  tatA'gi  pyadtcipemenAgigk1'. 


Ka  5  ni  na  kA  kutA'gA  a'pe'menAg  Ata'u'dtclma' awitA£  nAna/'ci 
mi'gatlV',  A'sami'megu  pA'cito''itugke'.  Ka'o'ni  na'*k  Ata'udtcima'- 
25'megu  na''kA  pa'menAgkA':  i'kwawA  pemenA'motugke'.  Ka'o'ni 
na/lkA  kutA'gA  neme'co'ena'nA  o'sAni  na'ka/nA  a'pe'menAgk1'. 
Negute'nw  InA  pAgAdtcigatugani'  cA'magAn  Ina'  a''tanigk1'.  Ka'o'ni 
na  k  Ata  u  dtclmai  pa'menAgA  neme'co''enanA  Kwl'yAma'  a'nlyA. 
Ka’o'n  a'ne'po'Ptc1'.  Ka'o'ni  no''sA  na'*k  a'pe'menAgkl\  I'n* 
30  a/'cikegki\  A'sam  I'n  a'ko''wayani  me'sena''igAnni'.  Inidtc  a/'  mAnA 
aVtawadtc1'.  A/'citAm  I'ni  W api'nenu'swA  wI'pemenAg  I'ni  ml- 
,ca'mml*.  Na'piwanA  kAbo'twe  wi'ki'ganowA,  wTme'kwa/netAmwA. 
KAbo'twe  'o'  menwigeniwi  pe'ld  menwipe'menAgke\  Me'cena'- 
megu  wl  a  semi'egwl'wA  kAbo'twe  menwipe'menAgke'.  Ke'tenA 
35  kudtci'megu  manetowimigA'totugke\  Me'cena''megu  MAdtcimane- 
to'A  ^  ketemina'gatuge  '1'ni‘wanSn  i’cige'V,  ca'cki'megu  wl'ne'- 
'ciwagi  wadtci'ci'segk1',  a'penawe'megu  wl''ne'sedtci  me'to'sanenlwA 
wadtci'ci'segkI'.  I'nA  wl'nA  Ke'tcima'netowA  agwi  Ini'ci'se'todtcini 
wl'nane'se'tiwedtc1'.  Kopaiy1'. 
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Once  the  one  who  took  care  of  it  used  it  when  (the  Meskwakies 
and)  the  Comanches  fought  together.8  That  was  the  last  time  when 
this  little  sacred  pack  was  in  a  battle.  My  grandfather,  who  is  dead, 
the  one  who  took  care  of  it,  it  seems,  was  never  shot.  “My  foes 
shot  very  close  to  me,”  he  used  to  say  when  he  told  about  it  in 
detail. 

Verily,  now  (this  is  the  sacred  pack)  which  Truman  Michelson 
purchased,  so  that  it  would  be  well  taken  care  of.  That  is  why 
that  sacred  pack  was  sold. 

And  (this)  is  what  happened  to  it  once.  A  woman  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  hunting  together.  They  were  canoeing.  They  followed 
the  Mississippi  River  too  far.  Now,  they  probably  call  this  (spot) 
the  Turkey  River.  Where  it  joins  (the  Mississippi  River)  is,  it 
seems,  where  they  were  met  and  attacked.  They  must  have  had  the 
little  sacred  pack  with  them  at  the  time.  It  was  not  the  one  who 
first  made  it,  but,  in  a  way,  the  one  to  whom  he  gave  it  as  soon  as 
he  died,  the  one  who  took  care  of  it,  who  was  met  and  attacked.  It 
was  exactly  at  noon,  it  seems,  when  they  were  met  and  attacked. 
They  were  shot  at  in  lively  fashion  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
They  started  to  flee  toward  the  Mississippi  River.  Their  canoe,  it 
is  said,  was  not  hit  at  all.  They  untied  and  spread  it  out,  it  is  said, 
there  in  the  canoe  and  it  was  used  at  that  time.  The  medicine  may 
be  recognized  by  being  in  a  bundle  and  wrapped  lengthwise.  It 
seems  as  if  they  made  an  offering  at  the  time.  That  is  how  it  is. 
They  could  not,  it  is  said,  get  at  them  at  the  time.  And  it  is  said 
that  they  were  just  two,  a  married  couple.  They  were  next  in  order 
who  took  care  of  it. 

And  then  another  took  care  of  it,  but  he  could  never  engage  in 
battle,  for  he  was  too  old  a  man.  And  the  next  in  order  who 
took  care  of  it;  a  woman,  it  appears,  took  care  of  it.  And  then 
another,  our  grandfather’s  father,  took  care  of  it.  Once  it  seems  he 
counted  coup  with  (?)  the  lance  head  which  is  there.  And  the 
next  in  order  who  took  care  of  it  was  our  grandfather  s  KwIyAma 
who  no  longer  is  here.  And  he  died.  And  then  my  fathei  took 
care  of  it.  That  is  how  it  is.  Now  I  am  using  up  too  much  paper. 
Then  indeed  he  sold  it.  In  turn  Truman  Michelson  will  take  care 
of  that  sacred  pack.  But  he  will  soon  have  to  give  a  gens  festival, 
he  must  remember  it.  And  soon  it  will  be  very  good  if  he  takes 
good  care  of  it.  He  surely  will  be  helped  by  it  if  he  takes  good 
care  of  it.  For  it  surely  is  possessed  of  mystic  power.  A  little 
evil  manitou  probably  bestowed  a  blessing  that  it  might  be  so,  and 
that  is  why  it  has  power  only  to  kill,  only  to  kill  all  the  people 
alike.  The  Great  Manitou  himself  does  not  ordain  (the  people) 
to  kill  each  other.  Good-bye. 


8  In  1854. 
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KA'cina'gwA  mA/nidtca'  a/dtcimoni  ke'tenA'megu  pe'ld  me'nwi- 
kegkl\  Agwi'ce'megu  adtcimona/'iginn1'.  Kegye'tenami'megu 
a'ciketeminagute'e'yatuge  mA'ni  negu'ti  kateminagudtci'i  ma'neto- 
wa’i.  Magwa''e  mAdtcimaneto/'a'Ani  ketemina/gotug116'.  Mama- 
dtcigi'megu  mAdtcimaneto''a’Annl\ 
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Well,  this  story  is  really  very  good.  It  is  not  merely  a  little 
story.  Surely  it  is  how  one  person  was  blessed  by  some  manitous 
who  bestowed  blessings.  Perhaps  it  was  an  evil  little  manitou  by 
whom  the  person  was  blessed.  It  must  -have  been  by  an  evil  little 
manitou. 


18283°— 27 - 6 


SECOND  VERSION 


INDIAN  TEXT 

Mi'ca'mi  irtA'ni  ka'cki'toyAni  Wapinenu'swe',  a/'cikeg  ato'tawi. 

Ka'o'  niA'n  a'dtcimoni  negu't  a/'cikegi  ke'tenA'rnegu  i'n  a/'cikegk1'. 
NA''cawaiye  uwiwe'ti'Agi  kAbo'twe  ,a'unidtcane'sl/wate'e  kwiye'- 
'sa'AiinI'.  Me'cena''  kAbo'tw  a'ki'cigi'inidtci'megu  A'ckA/dtc'',  iniga'- 
5  'megu  Vcineguti'awate'e'yatugke'.  IvAbotweyatugan  a'wapi'a- 
kwAmAtAmi'nite'  ini'n  ugwi''swawAnnI'.  Pe'kiga/'megu  a'tepa'na- 
wadtc‘'.  KAbo'twe  ke'tenA'rnegu  pe''k  a'ckAme''sinidtci'.  KAbo- 
twe'megu  ke'te'n  a'nepo',inidtc1'.  A'ka'tu'siwadtci'megu  pe''k  ugwi'- 
'swawAn  a'nepo/'inidtc1'.  Ka'onidtca''ipi,  “Na'P,  ki'wa'ci''opennA',” 
10  a'i'tiwadtc  inig  uwiwe'ti'Agkl<,  “nyawawa'i'ne  a'gwi  wi'nAna'i'ka- 
wAgwini  kegwi''senannA'.  Tepi'sagedtca'  i'ni  wi'nAna'i''kawAgkwe',” 
a'i'tiwadtc*'.  “Awi'tA  kudtci  lu'ci'e'nAgu'sA  manetowA,”  a'itiwate- 
'e'yatug  ini'gk1'. 

Na'ina'i  pyadtci''sanig  a'A'cki'meguwapitA''kyanigk1'.  Ini'yatug 
15  a'amiwa'te'6".  Ne'ci'kA'megu  a'ni'ci',iwadtci1'.  Ka'onidtca''yatug 
iya''  neguta'  a'poniwa'te'6'.  Neni'w a'wapinAtu'na'wadtci ku'ku'seny- 
ann1'.  Ki'cime'kawate'e'p  ini  pe'ku'tanig  a'A,'kA'swadtc1'.  Ki'cime- 
'ckwAno''sonidtcip  in  a'niAtote''cawadtc  u'wiwAn111'.  “Na'i,  ki'nA 
niA'n  a'ki'cipAgi''sene'ki  manetowa  ma'Agi  ko'cP'seinAgi  wi'tA'ci- 
20  'ApwA'ApwAna'pwAdtc1',  na'kA,dtc  ayi'gi  wi'wA'kA'mi'A'Rc1'.  Ma'- 
nAdtca  a  kunawA  kinwa'wA  a'maneto'wiyagwe  keta'kwanemapWA*. 
Na'kA/dtc  ayigi  wi'miwanetAma'wiyage  mya'netegklt;  na'kA/dtci 
wk  a  'semi '  'iy  age  wi'ketemina'wiyagke':  pemate'siweni  natawanet.A- 
ma'gke'.  W i 'ke 'ka'net Amage  ayi'gi  wi'A'seim''iyagke',”  a'i'nawadtc 
25ini'ni  ku'ku''senyann1'.  A'ku'nawAn  a'niganenA'mawawadtci  ki'ci- 
kAno  nawadtc1  .  I'n  a  sigenA'wawadtc1'.  Nyawe'nwi  ki'ci'sigenA*- 
wawadtc  i'n  a'potaneti''sowadtci  tcagi'megu  a'ane'kawigi'wadtcinn1'. 
Ki'ci'sigenA'wawadtci'  na'k  a'nA'gAmudtci  neniwWA'.  MAniga/'ip 
a'ci'nagadtc1'; 


30 


E  ko  o  o  na  ni  wa  ne  yo  o 
E  ko  o  o  na  ni  wa  ne  yo  o 
E  ko  o  o  na  ni  wa  ne  yo  o. 
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Iruman  Michelson,  it  is  told  (here)  how  this  sacred  pack  which 
you  bought,  is. 

Now  this  one  story  of  how  it  is,  is  surely  so.  When  a  married 
couple  a  long  time  ago  soon  had  a  child,  (it  was)  a  little  boy.  Well, 
soon  he  later  was  full-grown,  (and)  he  was  the  only  (child)  they 
had,  so  it  seems.  Soon,  it  seems,  that  son  of  theirs  began  to  be  ill. 
Now  they  were  very  fond  of  him.  Soon  he  surely  became  much 
worse.  And  he  surely  died  soon.  They  were  very  sorrowful  when 
their  son  died.  And  then  it  is  indeed  said  that  that  married  couple 
said  to  each  other,  “Well,  we  must  paint  ourselves.  For  four  years 
we  shall  not  release  our  son  by  holding  an  adoption  feast.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  we  shall  release  him  by  holding  an  adoption  feast,” 
they  said  to  each  other.  “  The  manitou  indeed  could  not  have  made 
us,”  is  what  they  probably  said  to  each  other.“ 

When  the  time  came  it  was  first  beginning  to  be  cool.  Then,  it 
seems,  they  moved  camp.  There  were  (just)  the  two  alone.  And 
now  it  seems  they  had  camped  somewhere  yonder.  The  man  began 
to  look  for  a  granite  bowlder.  As  soon  as  he  found  it,  it  is  said,  at 
night  he  heated  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  heated  red-hot,  then  he  and 
his  wife  took  a  sweat  bath.  “Well,  the  manitou  has  now  permitted 
you  to  breathe  your  warm  breath  upon  these  your  grandchildren, 
and  (he  has  permitted  you)  also  to  cleanse  them.  You  who  are 
manitous  verily  think  highly  of  this  tobacco.  You  must  also  will 
away  from  us  that  which  is  evil;  and  you  are  to  help  us  (and)  have 
compassion  upon  us;  life  is  what  we  desire.  Also  we  are  to  know 
that  you  will  help  us,”  is  what  they  said  to  that  granite  bowlder. 
As  soon  as  they  had  prayed  to  it  they  first  made  it  an  offering  of 
tobacco.  Then  they  poured  (water)  upon  it.  As  soon  as  they  had 
poured  (water)  upon  it  four  times  they  then  blew  upon  themselves, 
wherever  their  joints  were.  As  soon  as  they  had  poured  (water) 
on  it,  the  man  likewise  sang.  And  this,  it  is  said,  is  how  that  man 
sang: 

E  ko  o  o  na  ni  wa  ne  yo  o 
E  ko  o  o  na  ni  wa  ne  yo 
E  ko  o  o  na  ni  wa  ne  yo  o.* 1 

a  For  Fox  mortuary  customs  see  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  351  et  seq., 
and  the  literature  cited  therein. 

1The  song  is  merely  syllables;  these  are  given  as  written  in  the  current  syllabary. 
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Ka'o'ni  na''kA  kutA'g  a'nA'gAmuNc1'. 


MA'ni  na''k  a'ci'naga'Hc1': 


Wine  saganSwenawa,  wine  saganSwenawo; 

Wine  saganowenawo'S',  wine  saganowenawo’o; 

Ke  ta  te  pe'cl  pe'cl  'I; 

5  Wine  seganSwenawa'o,  wine  saganSwenawa 

I'nipi.  Na/'kA  kutA'g*1*: 

A  gi  ya  ni  a  gi  ya  ni  i 
A  gi  ya  ni  a^gi  ya  ni  i 
A  gi  ya  ni  a  gi  ya  ni  i 
10  A  gi  ya  ni  a  gi  ya  ni 

Kl'cegwiye 
A  gi  ya  ni  a  gi  ya  ni 
A  gi  ya  ni  a  gi  ya  ni 
A  gi  ya  ni.2 

15  I'ni.  Na'kA'megu  kutA'g*1': 

A  ne  mo  na  A  ne  mo  na 
Ya  ya  a  wi  i 
A  ne  mo  na  A  ne  mo  na 
A  ne  mo  na  A  ne  mo  na 
20  A  ne  mo  na  A  ne  mo  na 

Kene'segwA,  kene'segwA 
Ya  ya  a  wi  i 

A  ne  mo  na  A  ne  mo  na  o.3 

I 'nip  i'cinya'wi  ayo'dtc  knA  neniw  a'mAtote''cawadtc  u'wiwAn111'. 
25  Na'kA'megu  wapAnigi  nayapi'megu  a'ca'wiwadtc  a'mAtote''cawadtci 
nyawugu'nipi  nawAdtci  niAtote,'cawAgi  nenyapi'megu  kn  a'ca'- 
wiwadtc  anadtci'ga'i  ku'ku''senyann1'. 


Ka'onidtca/'yatuge  ki'cimAtomAtote/'cawadtc  a'wapiniA'kAta'wi- 
wadtci  na'kAni  peponwe'megu  pa'ckmegu  a'meno'kAmi''inig  a'nAta- 
30  wanetA/mowadtci  kagigawime'to'sanenkwiwen111'.  Ini'gi  na'kAni 
pepo'nwe  a'mai/yowadtc1'.  MA'niga'  a'ck'senig  a'yowadtc  a'mai'- 
yov/adtci': 

Na'egAMce  i'nowanu  a'klwa'tAmAni; 

No'i  nenlyu  kAmigi 

35  Ka'5'  ni  a'A'sawi'segi  yo  mA'ni  A''kiye 

A'klwa'tAmAni  nu. 

I'nip  a'ck'senigk1'.  A/'penadtc  a'yowadtci  manetowAn  a'kiwinA- 
natwawa/mawadtc1'.  Nana'kAni  ki'cegwe'megu  kn  a'ca'wiwadtc1'; 
papegwA  pyatapA'nigini  pa'ci'megu  pe'kuta'i/niginn1'.  A'sa/mawAn 
40  a'kiwikegAta/mowadtc1'.  Aiyaniwe'megu  a'i/nawadtci  wkadtcimo'e'- 
gowadtci  me'to'sanenkwiwen  a'cike'nugwan111'.  uAdtcimo' 'inage 

2  The  only  certain  word  is  kl'cegwiye  “sky”  which  stands  for  ki'cegtwi'.  The  rest  of  the  song  is  given 
in  the  current  syllabary. 

2  The  song  consists  of  syllables  only  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth  line  which  is  recorded  phonetically; 

the  remaining  lines  are  given  as  in  the  current  syllabary. 
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And  then  he  sang  another  (song).  And  this  is  how  he  sang: 

He  seizes  its  tail,  he  seizes  its  tail ; 

He  seizes  its  tail,  he  seizes  its  tail ; 

Ive  ta  te  le  di  le  di  i  * 

He  seizes  its  tail,  he  seizes  its  tail.  „ 

That,  it  is  said  (was  the  song).  And  another  (is)  : 

A  gi  ya  ni  a  gi  yan  ni  i 
A  gi  ya  ni  a  gi  yan  ni  i 
A  gi  ya  ni  a  gi  yan  ni  i 
A  gi  ya  ni  agi  ya  ni 
Sky 

A  gi  ya  ni  i  a  gi  ya  ni 
A  gi  ya  ni  i  a  gi  ya  ni 
A  gi  ya  ni.° 

That  (is  the  song).  And  another  (is) : 

A  ne  mo  na  a  ne  mo  na 
Ta  ya  a  wi  i 
A  ne  mo  na  a  ne  mo  na 
A  ne  mo  na  a  ne  mo  na 
A  ne  mo  na  a  ne  mo  na 
He  kills  you,  he  kills  you 
Ya  ya  a  wi  i 

A  ne  mo  na  a  ne  mo  na  o.4 * 6 7 

That,  it  is  said,  is  how  that  man  used  four  (songs)  when  he  and 
his  wife  took  a  sweat  bath.  And  the  next  day  they  did  precisely 
the  same,  they  took  a  sweat  bath.  For  four  days,  it  is  said,  they 
stopped  to  take  a  sweat  bath.  They  went  through  the  same  per¬ 
formance,  and  (the  man)  spoke  to  the  granite  bowlder  (in  precisely 
the  same  way). 

And,  it  seems,  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  taking  sweat  baths  they 
began  to  fast  all  winter  till  spring,  for  they  desired  everlasting  life. 
They  wailed  all  winter.  And  this  is  how  the  song  goes  which  they 
used  when  they  wailed : 

Speak  slowly  when  you  go  about  weeping ; 

No'i  neniyu  kamigi.1 
And  this  earth  is  yellow 
No'i  neniyu  kAinigi.6 


That,  it  is  said,  is  how  it  was.  They  always  used  it  when  they 
went  about  beseeching  the  manitou.  They  did  it  all  day  long,  from 
the  first  coming  of  dawn  till  night.  When  they  went  about  weeping 
they  had  tobacco  with  them.  They  spoke  to  (the  manitou)  in  the 
same  tenor,  so  that  they  would  be  told  the  nature  of  life.  Tell 

4  Syllables  with  fractions  of  pe'ciwA  “  lynx  ”  repeated  twice. 

6  I  wonder  if  the  meaning  of  the  song  is  not  “  I  go  as  far  as  the  sky?  ”  Cf.  the  stem 
A'kwi-.  George  Xoung  Bear  did  not  understand  the  song. 

«  The  untranslated  portion  of  the  song  is  merely  syllables. 

7  This  line  is  composed  of  mere  syllables  and  a  fraction  of  a  word. 
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niga'n"1',” 


ni<  )) 
J 


a'i'nawaHc1',  “ke'tenA'ga'i  me'to'saneniwi'iwagan 
a'i'nawadtc1'. 

Meno'kA'minig  a'ponimA,kAta/wIwadtc1'.  Na/'kAni  pena'winig 
a'gwi  mA'kAtawl'wadtcinnl\  Me'to'dtci  mAdtcimaneto''a'Agi  wani- 
5me'ki'gipi  a'pena'winig  a'm«.'kA'tawidtc  uwiya/'A';  mAdtcimaneto'a- 
'A'nipi  wA'nimegkwA\  I'nidtca'  a'pena/winigi  wadtci  pwawimA'kA'- 
tawidtc  u'wiya'A\ 

KAbo'twe  na/'kA  pe'ponig  iniyapi'megu  a'tAnA'kAtawiwate'e 
a'mawitAnA'kAta/wiwa^tc1'.  Ni'cwawa'Imepi  ki'cimA'kAtawiwadtc 
10 in  a'kA/nonedtc  i'kwa'wA,  “Na'i',  inu'gi  mA'ni  pe'nawige  ki'nA- 
na'i'kawapwA  kegwi'swawA,”  a/'igudtci  wawiya'ini'gwa'ini  a/'ne- 
padtc1'.  K  at  awi '  meg  umeno  'k  Arninig  k  1 '. 

Ki'cipimeno'kAmlnig  in  a'na'gwawadtc1'.  Pena'winig  in  a'nAna- 
Tka'wawa/dtc  ugwP'swawAn  a'pAgi'nawadtci'.  Ki'cinAna'I'kawawa- 
15  dtci'megu  na/'k  a'a'miwadtc1'.  A'A'cki'megutAgwaga/'inigi  na/'ina'i. 
Ka'onidtca/'yatuge  pe'ponigi  pe'ld  na/'k  a'wapiniA'kAtawiwa'te'0'. 
Na'wipepo'nig  ini  neniwA  a'kAnona'we'sPtc1',  i'kwawAme'g  ayigk1': 
“Na'i',  mA'ni  ki'keteminonne'/’  a/'iguAfcc1',  “mA'n  a'nAtawane'- 
tAmAni  niga'ni  me'to'saneni'wiwen111'.  MAnidtca'  wi'i'ca'wiyAn111'. 
20  Inu'gi  mA'ni  pe'nawige  a'gwi  wi'nagwai'yagwini  wadtciyagkwe\ 
Ne'kAni  penawi'megu  aiyo'  ki''awipWA',”  a/'inedtc1',  a'tcawi'cwime- 
dtciga''megu.  I'kwa'wA  ayigi'megup  in  a/'cimedtci  nanagAdtci'megu 
a'ci'memedtc  una'pamAn111'.  “MAnidtca/'ipi  nepi'gi  tcigepyagi'- 
megu  ki'tA'cime''cenawA  negu'ti  manetowAga'b  I'nA  upi'se'ka'i- 
25  dtca'i  ki'Ata'penA'mawawA,”  a',inedtc1',  “ki'adtcimo'ene  kudtci  na'¬ 
'ina'i  pya/'se'kagke'.  Na'kA,dtc  a'cldpAgapya'ge'sitA  ma'netowA  ki- 
W'cenawA  nonoka'a'ana'i.  Ka'o'ni'  cA'magAni  wi'A'ci''toyAnnIt,” 
a',inedtc1'.  “Ki'cimawAdtciwenA'te  wi'witA'monan111',”  a/'igudtc 
ini'ni  katemina'gudtcini  namipe''ciwAnn1'. 

30  Ka'onidtca''yatuge  tagwa'ginigi  na/'kA'  ne'kAni  penawige  win  ina'- 
'megu  tA'ci'uwi'uwigitu'ga'ig — a'tAnA'kAta'wiwadtci  tagwaginigidtca' 
yatugani,  “Na'i',”  a''inedtc1',  “wapAge  na'wA'kwage  iya/'ma* 
sipog  ki'apWA',”  a''inedtc1',  "tcigepyagi'megu  a'sigayagi.  Ke'ki'nawa- 
dtci  tA'piwa'sayapogA'twi  A'seniki'kiwa'iwi:  inidtca'i  wi'tA'cime''cen- 
35  agwe  i'nA  ma'netowWA',,,  a'<inedtc1'. 


I 'nip  a'na'gwawadtc  u'wiwAnnl\  X'ke'kA'A'mawudtc  a',awadtc1*. 
“Nawiki'cegige'megu,”  a'inedtciyu'ga'i.  Nawiki'ceginig  in  ina' 
a/'pyawadtc1'.  Aya'ci'megunenyamA''sowadtci  tcigepyagi  kAbb'tw 
a/'nawadtc  i'kwa'wA1  “MAnAma/'yatugke',”  a''inadtc  una'pamAn"1'. 
40  Nema'se'gip  i'cigi.  'OnoniwAnini  wi'me'cena'wadtcini  ki'cagudtcime'- 
gupi  ne'ci'wi  Aniwape'ld'so'niwAn111'.  “Na'i',  ki'nA  me'ce'n111'  ” 
a/'inedtc  i'kwa'wA.  “'Au',”  a'i''ketudtc  a'pemipAgaiya/'cowidtc1'. 
.  NeniwAga'i  mate'si  a'nawAdtci'Ata''penAgi  wi'pe'cinadtci  tatA'gk1'. 
A'mA'kAtawiwadtciyu'ga'.  A'pemi'Ata''penadtc  i'kwa'wanini  me- 
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us  the  future  (life),”  they  said  to  him,  “for  you  surely  must  have 
granted  us  life,”  they  said  to  him. 

In  spring  they  ceased  fasting.  They  did  not  fast  during  the 
entire  summer.  It  seems  as  if  (there  were)  evil  little  manitous  who 
fool  you,  it  is  said;  if  anyone  fast  in  the  summer,  he  is  fooled  by 
an  evil  little  manitou,  so  it  is  said.  That  verily  is  why  no  one  fasts 
in  summer. 

And  soon,  in  winter,  eventually  they  went  and  fasted  where  they 
had  been  fasting.  After  they  had  been  fasting  for  two  years,  it  is 
said,  the  woman  was  addressed,  “  Well,  you  are  to  release  your  son 
this  summer  by  holding  an  adoption  feast,”  she  was  told  by  some 
one  while  she  slept.  It  was  nearly  spring. 

As  soon  as  it  was  spring,  it  is  said,  they  departed.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  they  made  suitable  preparations  and  released  their  son  by  hold¬ 
ing  an  adoption  feast.  As  soon  as  they  had  indeed  released  their 
son  they  moved  again.  It  then  was  in  the  early  fall.  And  it  seems 
that  in  the  winter  they  again  began  to  fast  earnestly.  In  the  middle 
of  winter  the  man  was  addressed  and  also  the  woman:  “Well,  I  now 
bless  you,”  (the  man)  was  told,  “  as  you  now  desire  future  life.  This, 
verily,  is  what  you  will  do.  Now,  this  summer  you  must  not  depart 
(and  go)  where  you  came  from.  All  summer  you  are  to  stay  here,” 
he  was  told ;  indeed,  they  both  were  told.  It  is  said  that  the  woman 
indeed  was  also  told  exactly  what  her  husband  had  been  told.  “  It 
is  said  that  you  will  catch  a  snake  at  the  very  edge  of  the  water,” 
he  was  told,  “yet  I  shall  tell  when  the  time  comes.  And  you  will 
catch  a  green  snake  (and)  a  humming  bird  there.  Whereupon  you 
will  make  a  lance  head,”  he  was  told.  “As  soon  as  you  have  col¬ 
lected  (these)  I  shall  tell  you  (what  to  do),”  he  was  told  by  the  one 
who  blessed  him,  Underneath-Lynx. 

And  it  seems  in  the  fall — they  must  have  lived  at  the  spot  all 
summer — when  they  were  fasting,  in  the  fall,  it  seems,  they  were 
told,  “Well,  to-morrow  at  noon  you  are  to  come  yonder  to  the  very 
river,”  they  were  told,  “to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  where  there 
is  a  bend.  You  will  recognize  it  from  the  fact  that  the  water  is  clear 
and  very  rocky;  then,  indeed,  you  will  capture  the  snake  there,”  they 
were  told. 

Then,  it  is  said,  (the  man)  and  his  wife  departed.  They  went  to 
the  place  designated.  “  Indeed,  at  noon,”  they  surely  were  told. 
While  they  were  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  water  the  woman  soon 
saw  it.  “  This,  I  think,  is  surely  the  one,”  she  said  to  her  husband. 
It  is  said  that  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  fish.  Whenever  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  catch  it  it  shone,  it  is  said,  very  brilliantly.  “  Well,  you 
catch  him,”  the  woman  was  told.  “Very  well,”  she  said,  and  started 
to  wade  out  into  the  water.  Now  the  man  stopped  to  pick  up  a 
knife  to  skin  (the  fish).  They  were  fasting.  Then  the  woman 
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'tci'gi  wi'i'ci'wenadtci  tatA'gkl\  Ina'me'gupi  a'kupyayanigi  pyana- 
dtc  i'nipi  a'magwinawinidtcinn1'.  Pemi'sAge'nadtcin  a'ke',egwidtc1'. 
Ki'cike/'egwidtci  pe'kime'gup  A'ca'cine'kawA.  I'nip  a'ka'cka'ckA'A'- 
mawadtc  A,ca'cinAme/'ckaweni  u'ne'kegi  i'nini  u'wiwAni  a'pe'kwipi'- 
5towadtc  i'n  A'ca'cinAme''ckagAnn1'.  Ki'cipe'kwApitowadtc  anigawi 
a'i'ciwapu''sawadtc1'.  Ki'cikAnone'tiwaHc1',  “Wana'i  kewAni'ka- 
nawe/'sipenDA'/’  a'i,tlwadtc1'.  Inime'gupi  na/'k  a'wapwawage''siwa- 
dtci'.  Ina'me'gudtc  a'udtciwapwawage''siwadtc1'. 


Pe'ku'tanigi  na/lk  a'kAnonawe/'siwadtc1';  a'tcawi'cimedtci'megu, 
10“Na'i',  keki'cima'inA'ute'tenapWA'}  ketute'tenA'mawapwA  upP'se- 
'ka'1',”  a/'inedtc!'.  “Wawu'sa'i  'wanAna''kAki'winAni'apWA';maneto- 
wAma''  InA:cema/'  inAi'cigi'owA.  Inima'  wi'ai'yoyagwln  A'ca'ciiiAme'- 
ckagAn"1',”  a/'inedtc1'.  Ininiga'i  manetowAn  a'ckipAgapyage'si'ni- 
dtcin  a'ki'ci'megume''cenadtci  na'kA/dtci  nono'ka''a'Ann1';  cAma'gAni 
15na,lk  a'ki'ci'todtcini'megu.  WapAni'g  ini  wi'wapi''towadtc  Pni  mi- 
'cammI'.  “Ki'wa'pi'topwA,”  a,'inedtc1'. 

Tcagi'megu  a'i'cike'kAVmawudtci  wfi'citAgwi''towadtci  nata'- 
winon"1',  wi'i'cawiwadtciga'i  A''ci'tote',  wi'i'ciga'itA,gwi'todtci  nata- 
winon111'.  Inini  na'*kA  nono'ka''a'Anni'.  Uta'idtca'  inA  nono'ka'a' 
20  ayigi'megu  tA'gwA'api  aiya'ne'ki'  a'pemitA'gwi'togk1'.  InA  na/'k 
A'ckipAgapya'ge'siwA  name'g  a''tanigi  tca'gi  tAgwA'a'petugke';  se'kA'- 
'wa'son  a'Ar'citogk1'.  Me'to'dtci  tatA'gi  me'to'sa'neniwA  mawi'- 
nAnete',  wi'se''swAmugi  wi'pAna'te'sidtci  tatA'gk1';  upa'cke'sigAnite 
awi'tA£  k A 'ckip e ' muw a ' s A ' ;  ana'wi'toV.  I'ni  a/'cikeg  ini'  se'kA'- 
25  'wa'sonQl\  Inidtca'' in  a'ci''tatagk1'. 


KPca'wiwate'eya'tugani  wigiyap  a'A'ci''towadtc  a'wapinAnaV- 
piwa^c1'.  WawitawAga'me  a'tcitA,piwadtc1',  a'tAgwA'A'mowadtc 
in111'.  Ki 'citcagiki 'c a' Amo wadtciy atugan  a'wapinAna'Api'towadtc1'. 
A'pepye'kwApi'towadtc  a'ki'ci''towadtci  se'kA''wa'sonn1'.  Ka'oni- 
30  dtca/'yatuge  ki'citcagipe'kwApi'towadtci  nata'winon  a'nAiia'i'se'- 
tow^tc1'.  CA'magAn  a'tcagitAgwApi' towage1'.  I'n  a'tA'swaiyAgA'- 
temgi  nata'winon"1'.  I'n  a'ki'cP'towaHc1'.  Ki'ci'towadtci  na'kA.'dtc 
a'nAtu'na'wadtci  pe'cige''siwAnn1'.  Pyanadtciyatugani  a'nAnaV- 
'kAtodtci  u'ka/'k1'.  UwiwAni'megu  a'pota',kwanidtc1.  Ki'ce'sonidtc 
35i'm'  ca/'ck  a'mawinAna'i'ci'mawadtci  tci'gepyagi  kateminago'wadtci' 
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started  to  pick  it  up  so  as  to  bring  it  aground.  When  she  brought 
it  there — as  far  as  the  water  extended — then,  it  is  said,  that  it  put  up 
a  strong  resistance.  Whenever  she  started  to  seize  it  it  escaped 
her.  As  soon  as  it  escaped,  it  is  said,  her  hands  became  very  slip¬ 
pery.  Then,  it  is  said,  they  scraped  the  slippery  skin  on  the  hands 
of  his  wife,  and  tied  that  slippery  film  (?)  in  a  bundle.  As  soon  as 
they  had  tied  it  in  a  bundle  they  began  to  walk  in  the  opposite 
direction.  As  soon  as  they  spoke  to  each  other  they  said  to  each 
other,  “Why,  we  are  forgotten.”  Then,  it  is  said,  they  again  began 
to  wail.  They  wailed  as  they  went  from  there. 

At  night  again  they  were  spoken  to,  both  being  told  the  same, 
“  Well,  you  have  certainly  got  him,  you  have  his  shirt,”  they  were 
told.  “Moreover  you  will  not  slaughter  him;  he  is  a  manitou:  he 
merely  disguises  himself.  You  will  use  that  slippery  substance,” 
they  were  told.  He  had  already  captured  that  green  snake  and  the 
humming  bird;  and  he  had  made  the  spear-head.  They  were  to 
begin  making  the  sacred  pack  the  next  day.  “You  will  begin  to 
make  it,”  they  were  told. 

They  were  instructed  regarding  every  medicine  they  were  to 
put  with  it,  (they  were  instructed)  what  they  were  to  do  when  (the 
man)  made  it,  (and  he  was  instructed)  what  medicine  he  was  to 
put  with  it.  And  as  for  that  humming  bird.  The  heart  also  of 
that  humming  bird  was  ground  up  and  then  a  little  was  placed 
with  it.  And  everything  inside  that  green  snake  was  ground  up,  it 
seems,  (and)  a  SerkA,'wa's5nni'  was  made.8  Suppose,  for  example, 
a  person  were  rushed  with  an  attack,  one  should  spray  one’s  self 
with  (this),  and  he  (the  foe)  would  perish;  if  he  had  a  gun  he 
would  not  be  able  to  shoot;  he  would  be  powerless.  That  is  how 
that  Se;kA,'wa'sonui'  is.  So  that  verily  was  made. 

It  seems  that  as  soon  as  they  were  finished  with  their  plans  they 
constructed  a  wigwam  and  began  to  sit  down  comfortably.  They  sat 
down  on  opposite  sides  (of  the  wigwam)  and  ground  it.  It  seems 
that  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  all  of  it  then  they  began  to  tie 
it  up  properly.  They  tied  it  up  in  bunches  and  then  they  had  made 
the  SefkA''wa's6nni'.  And  it  seems  that  as  soon  as  they  tied  up 
all  the  medicine  in  bunches  they  put  (the  Se'kA''wa's5nni')  away 
suitably.  They  also  tied  the  lance  head  with  all  of  them.  That  is 
the  number  of  objects  the  medicine  has  with  it.  Then  they  had 
made  (the  Se'kA''wa'sonn1').  As  soon  as  they  had  made  it  they 
moreover  searched  for  a  deer.  It  seems  as  soon  as  he  brought  it 
(home)  he  hung  up  the  breast  in  a  suitable  manner.  His  wife  boiled 
it.  As  soon  as  it  was  cooked  they  merely  went  and  laid  it  properly 
on  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  fed  the  one  who  blessed  them.  As  soon 


8  Sc'^'w^son01'  is  a  technical  term. 
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a'A'cA/mawadtc1'.  Ki'cawiwadtci  na'kA/dtc  i'n  a'nAgA,mowadtc1', 
a'A'ci'towadtci  nA'gAmon111'.  MA'niga'  a'cina/gawadtc1': 

Nekiwipena/'ku'swawA  A''ki  lu'yu'satA; 

Nekiwipena/'ku'swawA  A'*ki  kl'yu'satA. 

5  I'n  a'cina'gawadtci  nA'gAmon111'. 

Ki'ci'ute  wi''aiyodtc  u'wiya'A',  “Magwa''e  nKnawawA  me'to'sa- 
neniffw4V’  i'ci'ta'ate';  Inini  wi/'aiyodtci  ki'citcagiki'ci'ut6'.  MAniga' 
ami/'ci'udtc1'.  Pa'si'gi  me'cki'gwanu'sA  pa'si'gi  mA'kAtawa/'kunusM 
Ka'ona'mi'ta'i  tepina'i  maiya'wu'ka'ki  wadtci  mA'kAtawa''kunudtci 
10 wawiyawi  me'ckwi'udtc1';  a'cowi'u'dtci  mA'kAta'winu'sA  wawita'- 
wudtcl!.  Ka'o'ni  manetowAn  ina'i  wawadtcigwa/'cimadtci  wa'dtci 
mA'kAtawa'kunudtci  ma'ckwapyage'si'nidtcin  u'dtc  A'sa'V', '  wadtci 
me'ckwa'kunudtciga'i  ma'kAtawapyage'si'nidtcin  udtci''cima'sA': 
wawadtcigwa'cima's  u''ka'kegki'.  Ka'o'ni  na'kA/dtc  u'ke'cigi  wawad- 
15  tcigwa/'cimadtci  kiyotane'niwa'1'.  Ka'onina/'ku'pwameg  ayigi'megu 
wawadtcIgwa"cima'sA  manetowa'1'.  Ka'o'ni  na'k  u'kA''kwAnegkI', 
ka'ona'mi'ta'i  'u'nowagi  wawadtcigwa''cima'sA'.  Ki'citcagiki'ci'ute 
'inami'ta'  na'kA,dtcinawA'dtcinA'gAmudtc1'.  MAniga'  a'i'ci'nagaMc1': 


Coniya'iwi'tA  kekiwine'tSne'e; 

20  Coniya'iwi'tA  kekiwine'tone'e. 

I'n  ami'aiyo'dtc1'.  Me'to'dtci_tatA'gi  manate'sinidtcini'megu  wi'- 
'ne'sadtci  pi'simigiwi'nidtcinn1'.  In  ini  nAgAmon  a'ciwa'pi'seg*1'. 

Ki  ci  ini  cawi't  i'n  ami'ta'i  na'kA/dtc  A''ckipa'i  nategi'  co'ckigeno- 
'inigi'megu  u'cA'magAn  i'Ana'kwi'sedtcigadtc1'.  NawAdtciga'  ini 

25  mA'kAtawa''ku'satA'.  Ki'cinimA'kAtawa''ku'sAg  ina'mi'ta'  Anepya- 
'wadtci  kiyotane'niwa'  ina''i  me''tegug  Ana'kwi'sedtci'gAnegk1'.  Ina'- 
mi  ta  i  wa  pu  sa d tci  miwa'te  me'to'sane'niwAn111'.  AwitA'megu  pA'ci 
kago''ini'sA'.  Cewa'nA  nawAdtci'megu  na'kA/dtci  mAto'te'caV'. 
I'n  ami'cawi^tcip1'. 

30  Inidtca  yatuge  ki  ci'  towadtci  nAgA'monAni  natawino'ni  ki'cit- 
cagi'meguki'ca'wiwadtc  a'na'gwawadtci  tcawi"cw1'. 

Ina'  neguta'i  na'i'niyatug  a'A'ckiku'dtcawidtc  a'kiki'yu'sadtc  ini'- 
yatug  a'kAnonete'%  “WapA'ge  wi''nawAdtci  neniwA;  ki'ne'sawA- 
dtca'i;  wi''pyanAdtci  me'to'sane'niwAg  a'a'wiwaMc1',”  a',inedtc1'. 
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as  they  were  finished  with  their  plans  then  they  sang  again,  they 
composed  a  song.  Now  this  is  how  they  sang : 

I  go  about  (?)  witli  heat  the  one  who  walks  around  on  the  earth; 

I  go  about  (?)  with  heat  the  one  who  walks  around  on  the  earth. 

That  is  how  they  sang  the  song. 

Anyone  should  use  (the  song)  if  he  had  prepared  himself9  (in 
accordance  with  the  rules  appertaining  to  this  pack),  if  he  thinks, 
“  Perhaps  I  shall  see  people  ”  (i.  e.,  the  foe)  ;  he  should  use  that  very 
(song)  if  he  had  prepared  himself  in  all  (the  prescribed  details). 
And  this  is  how  he  should  prepare  himself.  He  should  paint  one- 
half  of  his  body  red  and  one-half  black.  And  on  the  right  side  of 
his  breast  where  he  had  painted  himself  black  he  should  paint  a  red 
circle;  (and)  he  should  paint  himself  black  on  the  other  side  (of 
his  breast)  opposite  (the  red  circle).  And  where  he  had  painted 
himself  black  he  should  place  (i.  e.,  draw)  a  red  serpent  and  have 
it  face  (another),  and  where  he  had  painted  himself  red  he  should 
place  (i.  e.,  draw)  a  (black  serpent)  ;  he  should  make  them  face  each 
other  on  his  breast.  And  likewise  he  placed  serpents  upon  his  fore¬ 
head  facing  each  other.  And,  again,  he  also  should  place  serpents 
on  his  thighs  facing  each  other.  And,  again,  he  should  place 
(serpents)  facing  each  other  on  his  shins,  and  on  his  cheeks.  As 
soon  as  he  had  prepared  himself  in  all  details  he  should  then  stop 
to  sing.  Now,  this  is  how  he  (should)  sing: 

I  go  about  and  kill  for  you  the  one  who  has  money; 

I  go  about  and  kill  for  you  the  one  who  has  money. 

That  (is  the  song)  which  he  should  use.  It  is  as  if  he  were  to 
kill  a  very  rich  person,  one  who  wore  a  belt  of  wampum.  That  is 
what  that  song  means. 

After  he  has  done  that  he  should  also  fetch  a  straight  hickory 
stick  so  as  to  make  a  handle  for  his  lance-head.  He  should  first 
blacken  it  by  burning  it.  As  soon  as  he  had  blackened  it  by  burn¬ 
ing  it,  he  should  draw  serpents  upon  the  stick,  on  the  handle.  If 
he  saw  the  people  (i.  e.,  foe)  he  should  begin  to  walk  (toward  them). 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all ;  he  would  merely  slay  them.  But 
he  would  also  first  stop  to  take  a  sweat  bath.10 

So  it  seems  that  as  soon  as  they  had  made  the  songs  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  completed  all  plans  with  respect  to  the  medicine  they 
both  departed. 

Now,  it  seems  when  (the  man)  was  walking  about  somewhere 
when  first  making  trial  of  (his  supernatural  gift)  that  he  was  ad¬ 
dressed:  “  To-morrow  you  will  see  a  man;  verily,  you  will  slay  him; 
you  must  bring  him  where  the  people  are,’  he  was  told. 


9  The  beginning  of  an  explanatory  digression. 

10  End  of  the  explanatory  digression. 
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WapAnigi  mamaiyA'megu  a'nAnaTtadtci  neniwA,  a'wa/'ci'udtc!': 
pa'si'g  a'mA'kAtawa/'kunudtci  pa'si'g  a'me'ckwa''kunudtc1';  tcagi'- 
megu  a'i/'ci'udtc1';  a'ci'rneguki'ca'wiwadtc  a'ina/'kunudtc1';  Ana- 
'kwi'sedtcigAniga'  a'nAna'i’todtc1'.  Katawi/megunawA/'kwanigi  wa- 
Cta'pAnig-  a'i'ciwa'pu'saNc1'.  Ive'tenA'inegu  a''nawadtci  me'to'sane'- 
niwAn111'.  Na''inA'  nawadtc  a'se'kA',wa'sudtc1';  a'nA'gAmudtci  na'- 
'ina'i  pemina'se/'kawadtc1': 

NekIwipena''ku'swawA  A''ki  ki'yu'satA. 

X'ci'naga'kc1'. 

10  I'nipi  neniw  a'pwawikA''cki'todtci  wi'pemuwaHc1'.  Ca'ckime'gupi 
aiyinapi'niwAn111'.  I'ni  ki'cine'sadtc  I'n  a'ki'cki'gwa'cwa^tc1',  a'mA- 
sa  kwa  cwadtc1',  a/'nagwadtc1'.  Ina/'  pyayadtc  a'uwige''iwadtci, 
sa'sa'si'megu  a'nagwawadtc  uwiwa'An111'.  Me'to'sane'niwa'  a'uto- 
ta'wenidtc  a/'awaNc1'.  Ina''  pyayawadtci  menwina/'megu  i'n 
15  a'po/niwadtc1'.  Tepe'kip  in  a'na'gwawadtc  A'ci/dtc  a/'awadtc  a'uto- 
tawe  niwadtc1 ,  a'pwawi/meguka/'cki'edtc1'.  KatawimeguwapAnigi'- 
megu  pyadtcike'ki'  'senigi  wi'wa'pAnig  in  a'nAna'i'se'towadtc  in 
uwi  ci  mi  ce  kwaiyi  wa'ca'cki  'a'mmA'A'mowadtci  rnenwina''megu, 
a 'kwimegu'  tat  Agike ' tcipenug k  1 ' .  Na'kna'i  ki'ci'se'towadtci  ki'cini- 

20  mA'A'mowadtc  ini'yatug  a'nAna'A'piwadtc  ina''megu  a'Apwi'to- 
wadtci  wi 'p eg w up Ano ' ' inig k  1 ' .  Po'si'megu  pegwapAno''inig  in  a'kwa- 
go  otAgkl  ;  ano'wawadtci  tatA'g  a'pya'ci'wawadtc’',  a'i,nowadtc1', 
a’wawa'gA ' Ag k  .  Inipi'megu  a'wapipyaketa''ckanidtci  me'to'sane'- 
•  _ ^A'ekip AgAma'ckani dtci'nipi  ma'wawi''so'Ani  pane'si'to'nidt- 
25  cinDl\  I 'nip  a'ca'wiwadtci<.  A'mawinAtA'minidtci  mi'*ce'kwaiyi  ny- 
awonAme'gipi  a'kwaki''tanigkl\  Inidtca/'yatug  a'nani'miwadtci 
me'to'sane'mwAg  ini  tatAg  udtci  mi'camml\  Inidtca,'yatuge  ki'cine'- 
gutenwi  aiyo  g  ini  yatug  a'adtcimo'ete'e'  na'kA  mAmAma'totAg  mini 
namA'  kAmigi  tA'cimanetowAn111',  a'adtci'mo'edtci  na''k  a'dtcimon 
30  ini'megu. 

Na''kA  wa'pAnig  a'nAtu'na'wadtci  pe'cege^siwAn  i'n  a'wapipo'ta- 
<kwadtc1'.  A'ckutana' 'siwAn  a,lvA/nonadtc1'.  Na'kA' dtc  Adtca'me- 
goni  mAmi'  ci  a'  a',A'sadtc1',  na'kA' dtc  atAma'nidtci'  a/<A'sadtc1'.  Ki- 
'cipota' 'kwawudtc  ini'yatug  a'wapikAnalvAnawi'te'6'.  MAnidtca'' 
35  a'nowadtc1':  “Na'i',  A'ckuta'na'siwe,  ki'nA  keke'kA'wa'su  ana'sAml'- 
piyage  wi'tA'ci'ApwA'ApwAna',pwiyagke'.  Ki'n  aiyo'4  kepAgi'se'ne- 
gogx  mAmatomo'yagini  wi ' t  A'cipepe'cigwa d tci m wi' ta' wiy ag ke ' .  Ki'- 
nAdfcca  inAnA  ne'JsaniawA  ketAtA'ma'ene  wi'pe'cigwadtcimwi'tawi- 
yAn_  a'cinAtuta''soyandi'.  A'gwi  neguta'  ki'nA  note'kutagu'sik 
4U yAmn  1  .  Ko'ci 'semAgi  wi'adtcimwi''tawAdtc1',”  a''inadtc  A'ckrn 
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The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the  man  clothed  himself  suit¬ 
ably  and  painted  himself;  he  painted  one-half  (of  his  body)  black 
and  one-half  red;  he  prepared  himself  in  all  (details)  ;  he  painted 
himself  in  accordance  with  the  plans  they  had  made;  (and)  he  made 
ready  a  handle  (for  the  lance  head).  At  nearly  noon  he  began  to 
walk  to  the  east.  Sure  enough,  he  saw  a  person.  At  the  time  he 
saw  him  he  made  an  offering;11  at  the  time  he  started  to  go  toward 
him  he  sang: 

I  go  about  (?)  with  heat  the  one  who  walks  around  on  the  earth. 

So  he  sang. 

Then,  it  is  said,  the  man  could  not  shoot.  It  is  said  that  he  merely 
stood  there  hypnotized.  Then  as  soon  as  (the  one  blessed)  had 
killed  him  he  cut  off  his  head,  scalped  him,  and  departed.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  wrhere  they  lived,  he  and  his  dear  little  wife  hastily 
departed.  They  went  where  the  people  had  a  town.  As  soon  as  they 
arrived  there  they  camped  close  by.  In  the  night,  it  is  said,  they  de¬ 
parted  and  went  close  to  where  they  had  a  town,  for  they  were  not  dis¬ 
covered.  At  nearly  morning  they  placed  that  head  and  scalp  on  a 
pole,  so  that  they  wTould  be  seen,  and  made  (preparations)  to  dance 
with  it  close  by,  say,  as  far  as  a  good  run.12  When  they  had  placed 
them  properly  and  when  they  had  made  (preparations)  for  a  dance 
with  it  (the  scalp),  they  sat  down  comfortably  there  and  waited 
for  it  to  be  daybreak.  As  soon  as  it  was  unmistakably  daybreak, 
then  (the  man)  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice;  what  (people)  say, 
I  suppose,  when  they  bring  in  (an  enemy),  he  said,  and  whooped. 
Then,  it  is  said,  the  people  began  to  come  forth.  The  first  to  arrive 
was  a  member  of  the  Wolf  gens,  who  touched  (?)  it.  That  is  what 
they  did,  it  is  said.  Then  he  took  after  the  scalp  and  counted  coup, 
it  is  said,  four  times.  Then  it  seems  the  people  had  a  fine  time 
dancing  for  that  sacred  pack.  And  it  seems  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
used  once  thev  were  told  to  worship  it,  and  they  were  told  of  the 
Underneath-Lynx,  and  they  were  also  told  the  story  in  the  same  way. 

And  the  next  day  the  man  sought  a  deer  (killed  it)  and  began  to 
boil  it.  He  addressed  the  Spirit  of  Fire.  And  for  the  first  time  in 
the  same  way  he  had  ceremonial  attendants,  and  he  also  had  smokeis. 
As  soon  as  the  (deer)  was  boiled,  he  began  to  speak  at  length.  Tnis, 
verily,  is  what  he  said:  “Well,  Spirit  of  Fire,  you  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  blow  your  warm  breath  upon  each  one  of  us  as  we  sit 
facing  (you).  They  (place)  you  here  and  permit  you  to  speak 
truthfully  for  us  whenever  we  worship.  I  give  you  this  tobacco 
to  smoke  so  that  you  will  truthfully  tell  for  me  what  I  ask.  There 
is  no  place  where  you  are  not  heard.  5ou  must  speak  foi  your 

11  Note  the  play  on  the  word  which  is  the  technical  designation  for  this  type  of  a  sacred 

offering;  see  pp.  71,  81. 

12  The  whole  sentence  is  rendered  rather  freely. 
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tana/'siwAnnI<.  I'n  anadtc1'.  “Ka'o'ni  na'kA'dtci  niA'nA  'A'nenagi 
Tayapi'gwa'cigA  ayi'gi  nemAma'tomawA  wl'pe'cigwadtcimu''tawi- 
dtc1'.  I'ni  wl'n  a'cipAgi'se,na'sudtci',  wi'pwawitA'cikwInAtawi'caw- 
inidtc  o'ci''sema'i.  Aylgidtca/'  ma'A'ni  nenota'wi'Ani  netAtA'ma- 
5  ’awA,”  a',inadtc1'. 

Ka'onidtca,'yatug  a'wapimAma/tomudtc  a'wapa/dtcimudtc  a/nena- 
dtc  a'ku'nawAn111'.  “Na'i',  iba'iia  ketawAte'nAmon  ar'kunawA  kl'nA 
mA'n  a'ketemina'wiyAn111',”  Namipe'ciwAn  a/'inadtc1'.  “KenAtota/- 
'sigone  mA'ni  me'to'sanenl'wiwenDl',  A'pe'naweni  na/'kA  wl'pwawi- 
10  maiya'cka'gwiyagke',  na'kA/dtc  anegi'kwi,'setodtc  upe''tawani  neto- 
gima/menanA  wl'pwawimaiya''ckagwidtc  A'pe'naweni,  tca'gi  kegA'- 
peno<e<;  na'kA/dtc  ayi'gi  maiya'cko''soyage  me''cigAtwi  nano'tA  wi- 
V'kowadtci  netogimamenanAni  kltA'cinAnapo'wagwan11^'.”  Me- 
'to'dtci  tatA'gi  natupa'a'i  wi'pwawikA'ckine'se'gowadtc1':  ini  tatA'g 
15  In  a'ciwa'pa'ckagi  kA'nawIn111'.  A'nAto'ta'sudtci  na'kA/dtc!':  “Ayi'gi 
mAnA  a'ckipAgapyage'sitA  nemaiyawitAgwa'kunA'mawawA  ma'A'ni 
mIdtci'pa'Ani  nipeni'se'niwen111'.  A'citAmidtca'i  menwipemate'siwen 
Ini  nl'pyateiiAmagwA.  Ini'ku'i  wI'i'ci'ta'awA  ki'cA'tAmat6'.  Tcagi- 
dtca/'  wlnA  na'i  a'inA'tAge''siwadtci  manetowAgi  tca'gi  netAgwa- 
20  'kunAma'wawAgi  ma'A'ni  nene'sa'mawAn111',”  a'i',ketudtc1'.  “Ka- 
'onidtca'  na/'k  mA'ni  A''ki,  ma'netowA  u'tA'ldmi,  nlga'n  a'kwapya- 
'se'togwan"1',  Inina'i  netApeno''semAgk1'.  MA'ni  anemimenwipe- 
menA'mugwani  Inina' 'i  na'lcA  kutA'gi  adtci'A'ci'towete  wl'adtcime- 
'to'sane'nlwA,”  a'i',ketudtc1'.  “Na'kA/dtc  ayi'gi  mA'nA  katemi'- 
25  nawitA  ki'cA'tAmat6',  a/'citAmidtca'i  negu'twapyagi  nI''m!negkwA'. 
Na'kA'dtci  wA'nimodtci  mAne'senowi  maiya/'ckAmane  wi'pwawikltA- 
'cim ane ' clgw ag a ' p aiy an n  1 '  / ’  a'i',ketudtc1'. 

I 'nip  anetu'namudtci  na''ina'  a'kl'ganudtc1'.  Tcagi'megu  wl- 
'menwipemate'sinidtci  me'to'saneniwa'  I'nip  a'cimAma'tomudtc  I'nA 
30 nenIwwA<.  Kl'cikA'nakA'nawidtc  Inl'yatuge  na'kA,dtc  a'wapina- 
gate'6',  cina'pe'e,  a'wapino'sAgi'  cA'magAn111',  natawino'niga'1', 
nono'ka''a'Ann1',  manetowaiyAni  na''kA'.  Ki'ci'apine'ckwa'gwAtodtc 
I'ni  na/'k  Adtca''megu  a'wapinagadtc1'.  Na''ina'  kl'cikwa'ckwina'si- 
ganidtc  um  Aim'd' 'em  An"1',  I'n  a'wapinA'gAmudtc1'.  MA'n  ini 
35  a''aiyodtc‘': 


Nekipena/'ku'swawA  A''ki  ki'yu'satA; 

Neklpena/'ku'swawA  A'’ki  ki'yu'satA. 

Inip  a'ci'nagadtci  mA'ni  nA'gAmon111'.  Me'todtci'  tatAgi  kago' 
mA'ni  a'pena'kwlgi  Ini'p  Ini  nA'gAmon  a'ciwa'pi'segki'.  Me'to'sa- 
40 nenlwA  a'klyu'sa/nutAgi  mA'ni  A''ku,  I'nipi  me'to'dtci  mawi'nAnete 
wI'pwawi'megukA'ckikago'i''cawidtc1'.  I'n  a'ciwa'pi'segi  mA'ni 
nA'gAmon111'. 
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grandchildren,”  lie  said  to  the  Spirit  of  Fire.  That  is  what  he  said. 
“And,  moreover,  I  also  worship  this  one,  He-who-lies-with-his-eyes- 
peeping-through-the-smoke-hole,  so  that  he  shall  speak  truthfully 
for  me.  That  is  in  accordance  Avith  the  way  he  is  appointed,  so 
that  his  grandchildren  be  not  in  want.  Verily,  I  also  give  him  this 
Indian  tobacco  to  slnoke,”  he  said  to  him. 

And  then,  verily,  it  seems  he  began  to  worship  and  began  to  nar¬ 
rate  why  he  gave  the  tobacco.  “Well,  I  hand  this  tobacco  to  you 
as  you  now  bless  me,”  he  said  to  Underneath-Lynx.  “I  ask  this 
life  of  you,  and  that  disease  may  not  strike  us,  and  that  disease  may 
not  strike  our  chief,  as  he  has  made  the  village  the  size  it  is,  together 
with  all  our  children;  and  also  if  we  meet  war,  that  whoever  goes 
about  gossiping  against  our  chief  may  finish  his  talk  unsatisfac¬ 
torily.”  For  example,  that  they  may  not  be  killed  by  those  war¬ 
ring  (against  them)  ;  that,  in  a  way,  is  what  the  prayer  means. 
Moreover  he  asked  (this):  “I  especially  also  dedicate  this  game 
animal  and  the  harvest  crop  to  the  green  striped  one.  In  return 
he  will  grant  me  a  healthy  life.  That  really  is  the  way  he  will 
think  after  he  has  smoked  (the  tobacco).  Verily,  I  dedicate  this, 
my  tobacco,  to  all  serpents  who  are  so  striped,”  so  he  said.  “And 
this  earth,  the  manitou’s  earth,  as  far  in  the  future  as  he  sets  a 
limit  to  it,  (may)  "my  children  (be  there)  at  the  time.  Whoever 
continues  to  take  good  care  of  this  (religion)  shall  live  as  mortal 
again  at  the  time  when  another  (earth)  is  remade,”  he  said.  “And 
also  the  one  who  blessed  me,  as  soon  as  he  smokes,  verily,  in  return 
will  give  me  one  slice.  And  if  by  chance  I  meet  Avar  (he  shall 
grant)  that  I  shall  not  stand  around  there  shamefacedly,”  he  said. 

That,  it  is  said,  is  what  he  said  in  his  speech  at  the  time  he  cele¬ 
brated  a  gens  festival.  That  all  the  people  should  live  in  good 
health,  it  is  said,  is  what  that  man  prayed  for.  As  soon  as  he  had 
finished  his  speech  then  it  seems  he  again  began  singing,  I  mean  he 
began  smoking  the  lance-head,  and  the  medicine,  the  humming  bird, 
and  the  snake  skin.  As  soon  as  he  had  unwrapped  and  piled  them 
up  ( ?)  then  he  again  began  to  sing.  At  the  time  when  his  ceremonial 
attendant  had  finished  boiling  (the  deer)  then  he  began  singing. 
This  is  the  song  he  used : 

I  go  about  (?)  with  heat  the  one  who  walks  around  on  the  earth; 

I  go  about  (?)  with  heat  the  one  who  walks  around  on  the  earth.13 

That,  it  is  said,  is  how  he  sang  this  song.  F or  example,  when  any¬ 
thing  is  shedding  ( ? ) ,  that,  it  is  said,  is  the  meaning  of  the  song. 
When  this  person  was  walking  upon  this  earth,  then,  it  is  said,  if 
for  example  he  were  rushed  and  attacked,  nothing  would  happen  to 
him.  That  is  the  meaning  of  this  song. 


13  Practically  the  same  song-  as  on  p.  83. 
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Ka'o'ni  kl''caiyodtci  na/'kA  kutA'gi  a'kaHci'nagaHc1': 


Coniya''iwitA  kekiwine'tSne, 

Coniya/'iwitA  keklwine'tone. 

I'ni  na'*k  a'ci''senigk1'.  Me'toHci'  tatAgi  na''kA  mA'ni  a'cikA- 
5nawi'migA'k!':  manate'sitA'megu  manetowAni'megu  nene'kanemegu- 
dtci  wagimawate'sitA'megu  u'cki'nawa'A  waHcitawi'itA'megu  a'nA- 
tu'ta'sugi  wi''ne'sedtci'.  Ini  na/'k  mA'ni  a'ciwa'pi'segkl\ 

KrcinA'gAmudtc  i'ni  na/'kA  ki'cimawA'dtcinidtc  atAma'niHci'i  i'ni 
na''k  a'nawAdtcikAnakA,nawidtc1':  “Na'i',  anowaneme'nAgowe,” 
10  a'i',ketudtc1',  nawAdtci  ni'nawAHci'adtcimmu',”  a/'inaHc  atAma/ni- 
dtci'1'.  “'Au',”  a/'inedtci  na/pe'e  negu't1'.  Ni'co'pitug  u'ckina'wa- 
'Ani  wi'ni'ci''wadtcini  tatA'gi  mi'naHcini  wi'inAgetuna'moniHc  a'a- 
Hci'mo'aHci  ki'citatAgiwinAnepo'it6'.  “Na'i',  tca'g  anagome'nA- 
gowe,  i'gi  mA'ni,  no'Hc1',  a/ciketeminawe'site'e'yatuge  neke'tesi'- 
15menanA,  no'Hc1'.  Oni'yatuge  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  'o',  a'kwinAtawa'- 
netAg151',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  ume'to'saneni'wiwen111',  wi'nA  no'Hc1'; 
ini'yatugke',  wi'nA  no' He1',  a'Ata'penate'6',  wi'nA  no' He1',  A'ckutana'- 
'siwAn111',  wi'nA  no' He1',  a'cikwike'cewa/'siniHc1',  wi'nA  no' He1'. 
'O'  a'ku'nawAni,  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  a'kiwikegA'tamuHc1',  wi'nA  no' He1', 
20  a'kiwinAnatwawamate'e,  wi'nA  noHc1',  'o',  manetowa'i.  'O',  wi'nA 
no'Hc1',  ki'ci'udtcinn1',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  'o',  tca'gi,  wi'nA  no'Hc1', 
a'inape'ke/'sonidtc1',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  'o',  tca'gk1',  wi'nA  noHc1',  a'i'ci- 
na  a  gaga  paniHci  manetowa'i  tca'g  a/pemi'sA'kA'Amawa'te'e,  wi'nA 
no'Hc1'.  'O'  na''kA,  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  winwa/wA,  wi'nA  no'Hc1', 
5  a  pw'awike'kanetA'ge'6',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  u'wiyawi  wi'itomigAte'- 


nemwa 

t7  f  ■% 


no'Hc1',  a'ckipAgapyage'si'nidtcinn1',  wi'nA _no' He1',  kiyota- 
I'i  tca'g  a'inA'tAge'si'nidtci'i,  wi'nA  no'Hc1'.  Onidtca''yatugke', 
wi'nA  no'Hc1',  a'keteminagu'te'e,  wi'nA  no'Hc1';  ini'yatug  a'cawi'- 
te  e,  wi  nA  no  dtc1 .  'O'  pa/'ci  mAnA''k  a'AnemimAne'senowi'seto'- 

nigwiin  u  tA  kimi  ma'netowA,  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  'o',  negu'twapyagi 
35  wi'napa'ku'kwaguHci  kateminagu'Hci'i,  wi'nA  no'Hc1'.  IniHca' 
anaHci'moyani  tca'g  anagome'nAgowe,”  a'i''ketudtc1'. 

I'ni  na'(k  a'wapinAgAmute'e'yatugke'.  NAgA'monAn  IniniHca' 
inin  a'peHci  Ag:i''taefinnI'.  na'tA''swi  - .• 


40  It 
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And  as  soon  as  he  had  sung  it,  he  again  started  to  sing  another 
song : 

I  go  about  killing  for  you  the  one  who  has  money, 

I  go  about  killing  for  you  the  one  who  has  money.14 

And  that  is  how  it  goes.  And  it  seems  as  if  this  was  the  meaning 
of  the  prayer :  it  is  asked  that  a  rich  young  man,  one  thought  of  by 
the  manitou,  an  heir  to  the  chief,  a  fine  fellow,  be  killed.16  And  this 
is  the  meaning  of  (the  song). 

As  soon  as  he  had  sung  that  and  as  soon  as  the  smokers  had 
gathered  he  again  stopped  to  make  a  speech:  “Well,  my  various 
relations,”  he  said,  “I  shall  stop  to  pray,”  he  said  to  the  smokers. 
“All  right,”  he  was  told  unanimously.  He  must  have  been  sitting 
with  a  young  man,  the  one  with  whom  he  should  make  a  pair,  the 
one,  for  example,  he  gave  (his  prayer)  so  that  he  would  be  skilled  in 
saying  what  he  himself  said  when  he  was  dead.  “  Well,  all  to  whom 
I  am  related,  this  is  how  our  venerable  man  was  blessed  at  the  time, 
so  be  it.  Now  it  seems,  so  be  it,  he  thought  sorrowfully  over  his  life, 
so  be  it ;  and  so  it  seems,  so  be  it,  he  picked  up  fire,16  so  be  it,  as  it  had 
charcoal,  so  be  it.  He  went  out,  so  be  it,  with  tobacco,  wailing,  so  be  it, 
and  beseeching  the  manitous.  And,  so  be  it,  when  he  had  prepared 
himself,  so  be  it,  all  shone  brilliantly  and  stood  singing  there,  so  be  it, 
as  he  proceeded  to  burn  (tobacco)  for  all  the  manitous,  so  be  it.  And, 
so  be  it,  he,  so  be  it,  did  not  know,  so  be  it,  what  would  happen  to  his 
own  life ;  and  it  seems,  so  be  it,  soon,  so  be  it,  he  obtained  mercy  from 
the  manitou  who  is  under  the  earth,  so  be  it.  Finally,  so  be  it,  he 
was  listened  to,  so  be  it,  by  all  the  serpents,  so  be  it,  the  green  striped 
one,  so  be  it,  and  all  the  men  who  crawl  about  (i.  e.,  serpents)  who 
are  striped,  so  be  it.  And  verily  it  seems,  so  be  it,  he  was  blessed, 
so  be  it ;  that,  it  seems,  is  what  befell  him,  so  be  it.  And  even  when¬ 
ever  the  manitou  yonder  shall  place  war  on  his  earth,  so  be  it,  he  (our 
venerable  man)  shall  be  asked  for  one  slice  by  those  who  bestowed 
blessings  upon  him,  so  be  it,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  laid  down 
for  him  by  those  who  bestowed  blessings  upon  him,  so  be  it.  That 
verily  is  what  I  say,  all  ye  to  whom  I  am  related,”  is  what  he  said. 


And  then  it  seems  he  began  to  sing  again.  Those  are  the  very 
songs  which  are  lost  forever,  several  songs  which  belong  to  the 
WapAndwiwenni<  (Wizard  rite).  And  they  also  must  have  had  a 
great  time  dancing  at  first.  That,  verily,  it  seems,  is  what  the  one 
first  blessed  by  the  manitou  experienced. 

14  Practically  the  same  song  as  on  p.  83. 

16  Translated  with  some  syntactical  freedom. 

16  The  strict  rendition  is  “  Spirit  of  Fire  ”  ;  the  whole  is  elevated  prose.  The  charcoal 
is  to  blacken  his  face  to  indicate  that  he  is  fasting. 
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Ki'citcagi'siga''igaHci  na'kA'Hci  mAmi'ci'  I'ni  na/'k  a'nA'gAmu- 
dtc1'.  Ki'ci'nagaHci  na'kA'Hc  a'nawAdtcino'sAg  ini  tca'g  ina' 
a/'tanigi  mf'camegi  name'gk1'.  IniHca/'yatuge  na'kA'Hci  ki'ci'- 
no'sAg  a'mAtAgwA/pitodtc1'.  KTcitcagi'se'nyaniHc1',  ci'nape  ki'ci- 
5 'siga'i'gaweHc1',  na/'k  a'kAnakA'nawiHci  mAmrci'A'.  “In  a'ki'ci- 
'siga'i'gayan"1',”  a/'inaHc1'.  Na/'k  a'kA'nawiHci  ki'ganutA':  “Na'i, 
wi''senigku'.  Nekl'cidtca'kAkAnoneti/'sopen  A'ckuta/na'siwA  taya- 
'tAgwi  keme'come''senanA  na'kA'Hc  A'nenagi  Tayapi'gwa'cigA  ayi'gi 
neki'cikAkAnoneti/,sopenA  winwa/wA  wi'pe'cigwaHcimwi'tawi'- 
10yAmedtc  a'mAmato'moyagke'.  I'ni  wi'uHciwi'se'niyagwe,”  a'i'- 
'ketuHc1'.  In'  a'wapiwi'seniwate'e'yatugke\  Ki'ciwi'se'niwaHc  i'n 
Adtca/'megu  a'niAtAgwA'pitogk1'. 


Ki'ciwi'se'niwaftci  tcagiwi'senya/waHc  ini  nakA/dtci  kutA'gA 
wa'ta'sawA  na/'kA  a'kA'nakA'nawiHc  iye'nA  tatAg  a'cawiwa/te'6'. 
15  A'ckiHca'i  wata'sawA'megu  kanakA'nawitA  ki'ciwi'seni'waHcin  ini- 
Hca/'yatug  a'kAnawi'te'6':  “Na'i',  tcag  anagome'nAgowe,  inugi 
mA'nA  wi'n  a'mAma'tomuHc1',  wi'nA  noHc1',  'o',  ke'tenA  tapwawA, 
wi'nA  no'Hc1'.  'O'  taya'tAgwi,  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  ketogima/menanA 
upe''tawani  anigi'kwA'kya/'senigk?',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  uwiya'A,  wi'nA 
20  no'Hc1',  kitA'cimamyanutAmawagwannA',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  'o',  nano'tA 
wi'A'/kowaHc1',  wi'nA  no'Hc1'.  'O',  na/'kA,  wi'nA  no' He1',  m  An  a'  'Ica, 
wi'nA  no'Hc1',  manetowAn111',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  'o',  a'Anemikugwa- 
'kinagwi/'toniHc1',  wi'nA  no' He1',  u'tA'kimm1',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  a'Ane- 
mi'A'cki'A'ckipAgame'kwi''cinidtci  M e' s a ’ k a m ig u ' k w a w a n n  1 ' ,  wi'nA 
25  no' He1',  anemime'to'saneniwitA',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  wi'Anemi,  wi'nA 
noHc1',  mami'caHcina/gwi'uHc1',  wi'nA  no'Hc1'.  Na/'kA,  wi'nA 
no'Hc1',  maiya/'ckAge,  wi'na  mb' He1',  me'cigAtwi,  wi'nA  noHc1*, 
wi'pwawimaiya/'cko'suHc1',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  anwi,  wi'nA  no'Hc1'.  'O' 
i'ni,  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  'o',  a'cinAtota'suHc1',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  katemi- 
30naguHci'i,  wi'nA  no'Hc1'.  Na/'kA,  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  ma'netowA,  wi'nA 
no'Hc1',  niA'ni  ma'netowA,  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  u'tA'kimi,  a'A'kwa'kya- 
'setogwan111',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',_  oni  wi'mawikiwagwA'tenigi  mA'ni 
umi'ca'mml\  wi'nA  no'Hc1'.  'O'  manwipemenAminigwannA',  wi'nA 


i'nina'i  wina'ni,  wi'nA 
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no'Hc1'.  IniHca',  wi'nA  nodtc*' 

35  no' He1',  wi'adtcinemA''sonidtc1',  wi'nA  no'Hc1'.  I'ni  wi'n 
a'cinAto'ta'suHc1',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  anaHci'moyan111',  wi'nA  no'Hc1', 
'o',  i'ce  wi'seni''igini  wi'pwawinapita'niyAgwe,  wi'nA  no'Hc1'.  I'ni, 
wi'nA  no'Hc1',  wa/Hci  pemiwapetunamoyan111',  wi'nA  no'Hc1'.  'O' 
ma'iyagA  wi'nA  me'ne'tAmipyaHcitAnetunamono'kA'tAgigi  mAmato'- 
40monAnn1',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  ke'kanetAmugwa'igk1'.  'O'  na'’kA,  no'Hc1', 
cemegu  kegi'cA'ci'pi  ni'wapetuna'mmu',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  na/pi  wa'nA 
katemina'gatcigk1',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  tAma'gi'cAgi  ni'ine'tagogk1',  wi'nA 
no'Hc1',  nAno''ckwe  a'tA'cinanAgetuna'rnoyan111',  wi'nA  no'Hc1'. 
I'niHca'  a'kwitAnetuna'moyani  tca'g  anagome'nAgowe,  neniti'gke<,” 
45  a'i''ketudtc1'. 
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And  as  soon  as  the  ceremonial  attendant  had  served  all  (the  food) 
then  he  sang  again.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  he  had  sung  he  stopped 
to  smoke  everything  in  that  sacred  pack.  And,  so  it  seems,  as  soon 
as  he  had  smoked  it  he  wrapped  and  tied  up  (the  sacred  pack). 
As  soon  as  all  had  eaten — I  mean  as  soon  as  (the  food)  was  served — 
the  ceremonial  attendant  again  made  a  speech :  “  Now  I  have 
served  (the  food),’  he  said  to  them.  Then  the  one  giving  the  gens 
festival  again  spoke:  “Well,  eat.  Verily,  we  have  prayed  to  the 
Spirit  of  Fire  together  with  our  grandfather,  and  we  have  also 
prayed  to  the  One-who-lies-with-his-eyes-peeping-in-the-smoke-hole 
that  they  may  truthfully  tell  for  us  how  we  worship.  Wherefore 
you  may  now  eat,”  he  said.  Then,  it  seems,  they  began  to  eat.  As 
soon  as  they  had  eaten  and  as  soon  as  he  had  sung  then  (the  sacred 
pack)  wTas  wrapped  up  and  tied. 

As  soon  as  they  had  eaten,  after  all  had  eaten,  then,  moreover, 
another  warrior  also  made  a  speech,  telling  what  they  had  done  for¬ 
merly  (i.  e.,  how  they  fought).  As  soon  as  they  had  eaten,  it  seems 
the  first  warrior,  the  one  who  made  the  speech,  spoke,  “  Now,  all  to 
whom  I  am  related,  this  (man)  as  he  worships  to-day,  so  be  it,  this 
(man) ,  so  be  it,  surely  is  speaking  the  truth,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  if 
any  one,  so  be  it,  goes  about  talking  against  him  together  with  our 
chief’s  village  in  its  entire  extent,  so  be  it,  shall  finish  his  talk  with 
his  purpose  unaccomplished,  so  be  it.17  And,  so  be  it,  as  the  manitou, 
so  be  it,  continues  to  change  the  appearance,  so  be  it,  of  his  earth, 
so  be  it,  as  Mother-of-all-the-Eartli  continues  ever  to  be  green,  so  be 
it,  he  who  will  exist  as  mortal  in  the  future,  so  be  it,  shall  continue, 
so  be  it,  to  make  himself  appear  gorgeously,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  if 
he  meets  war,  so  be  it,  he  shall  not  meet  it  disastrously,  so  be  it.  That, 
so  be  it,  is  what  he  asks  from,  so  be  it,  those  by  whom  he  was  blessed, 
so  be  it.18  And,  so  be  it,  whatever  termination  the  manitou,  so  be 
it,  shall  set,  so  be  it,  for  his  earth,  so  be  it,  at  that  time  this  sacred 
pack,  so  be  it,  will  be  there.19  And  whosoever  shall  take  good  care  of 
it,  so  be  it,  at  that  time,  so  be  it,  shall  stand  again,  so  be  it.20  That  is 
what  he  asks,  so  be  it.  And  so,  so  be  it,  I  say,  so  be  it,  that  we  must 
not  regard  it  as  merely  eating,  so  be  it.  That,  so  be  it,  is  why  I 
began  to  make  a  speech,  so  be  it.  Oh,  those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  while  performing  religious  rites,  so  be  it,  must 
know  (this).  And  now,  so  be  it,  I  shall  begin  to  speak  without  pur¬ 
pose,  so  be  it,  yet  those  who  bestow7  blessings,  so  be  it,  shall  hear  me 
with  compassion,  so  be  it,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  speak  wdthout  mean¬ 
ing,  so  be  it.  So  that  is  as  far  as  I  shall  speak,  all  ye  to  whom  I  am 
related,  O  men,”  is  what  he  said. 

17  Compare  the  phraseology  on  pp.  87,  111,  145,  etc. 

18  The  subject  of  the  sentence  is,  of  course,  the  one  blessed. 

19  Such  is  the  sense  of  the  passage.  An  absolutely  literal  translation  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

20  I.  e.,  will  live  again. 
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Inidtca/'ipi  ki'cetu'namudtci  ki'ganutA  a'kA'nawidtc  a'mlwe'ci'- 
'owedtci  tatA'g  a'kl',cawldtc1':  “Na'i',  kAnA'wa/nA  nAta'winAgA"- 
cinagke'.  Inidtca'  a'ki'cimenwitcagAtAma'wiyage  ma'netowA  awAta- 
'kunAma'wAgedtc1'.  KlnwawAdtca/'  ayl'g  A'nA'sa'ke  kl'ine''cko- 
5  'supwA  anAgwa'pAtAma'gayagwe  mAina'tomSn111'.  Nemenwa'netapen 
a'pwawimlwe'kwa/'tawagwe  mami 'cAmawi'yAmet A' , ’ ’  a'i/'ketudtc1'. 
“Inidtca'  a'mi'ta'i  nAtawinAgA''ciyage  tcag  anagome'nAgowe,”  a'i'- 
<ketudtc1'. 


Pn  a/A'cki'megumAma'tomugi  mA'ni  negu'ti  ml'ca'm  a'cikAna- 
10  wigl'yatugke'. 

Na''kA  kAbo'tw  a'nAtupA'niwedtci  na/'kA  a'widtcawate'e'yatug 
I'nA  mI'cammA'.  A'gwi  wlnanA'megu  nenlwA,  kutA'gkA'.  Na'kA/dtci 
kutA'gA  pa'menAgkA'.  Kl'ci'nepeg  inA  pa/menAgA  yo'we  me'ne- 
'tAmmit,  kl'ci'totA  ne'po'Ptc1'.  Pa'kitake'kyawAgi'ip  Tnig  a'ckikl'ci- 
15'totcig  uwIwiwe'ti'Agk1'.  'PnAdtca'  na/'k  a'ne'kawi  pyadtcipe'me- 
nAgkA'.  Na'kA/dtc  a'nAtupA'ninPtc1'  “Natawanedtci'ga'Ann1'”  ane'- 
medtcin  a'wldtcawa'te'e'.  Na'kai'yatug  a'mi'ciwa'te'e  “Natawane- 
dtci'ga'A'.”  Na/'ina'  Me'ci''sipowi  a'nagAto'owate'e  MAnominiwa' 
a'mawina'wawadtc  ina'.  Na/'ina'  Inina''  na/'k  a'ne'ciwa/migA'k  I'ni' 
20  cA'magAn111'.  Ml'ca'm  i'n  a/'cikeg  I'ni.  Ka'o'ni  na'kA'dtc  uta'u'- 
dtclma'i  na'kA,dtci  pamenAgA'megu  ne'cl'wagwan111':  na/'ina'  Inina/- 
'yatug  a'ne'ci'wate'6;  neguti'igwaniga/'megu  i'nA  nenl'wA.  Ka'o'ni 
na'kA'dtc  uta'’Ima'i  pa'menAgA  KwI'yAma'A',  ne'me'co'A'.  Inai'- 
yatuge  na''kan  a'pemenA'ge'6':  na''ina'  na''k  a'pato'ka/netidtci 
25na'kai'yatugan  a'kiwaiyo'te'e  'I'ni  neml'ca'menan111'.  Inidtca/'yatug 
a'cawi'te'6'.  Na/'k  a'wa''ci'udtci  neme'co''enanA:  pa'si'g  a'mA'kA- 
tawa/'kunudtc1';  pa'si'g  In  a'me'ckwa'<kunudtc1'.  Maiya/wuka'ki 
a'wawlyawime' 'ckunAgi  wadtci  niA'kAtawa/'kunudtci  'u'dtci  a'co- 
wiga'  ayigi'megu  aiya'co'wawe'megu  a'i',ci'udtc1'.  Na'kA,dtc  aiya- 
30 'cowawe'megu  a'udtci''cimadtci  manetowa'1';  ka'o'ni  'une'pagagk1', 
ka'o'ni  'u'pwamegk1',  ka'o'ni  'u'nowag  a'wawadtclgwa''cimadtci 
manetowa'1'.  Ka'5'n  Ini'g  a'ckipAgapyage'si'Ag  a/'a'cowana/gowa- 
dtc*'.  Kl'citcagawldtci'meg  o'n  aWgAimPtc1'.  Kl'cinA'gAmudtc 
a'pemi'penudtc1'.  Kl'cipya''pa'udtc  lya'i  I'ni  a'se'kA'Va'siPtc1'. 
35  I'n  a'cawidtci  na'ina'i  mamedtcina'  a'migatl'migA'ki  niA'ni  nlmagAni 
pamenAma'gayag  Inu'gk1'.  Pni'  cA'magAni  mamedtcina'i  negute'nwi 
wl'ai'yotag  A'ta'wi  'I'n111'.  Kayadtc  inu'gi  nar'k  aya/na'sadtci 
ne'me'co'A  IvwI'yAma'  I'nina'  a'niAma'tomage  nlnAga'i  nl'nA  mame- 
dtcina'megona'  a'na'tAman111'.  IvAbo'twe  pyana'wA  Anemo'An”1'. 
40Inina'tca'  Ini  a'Ano''ka'kyadtci  wI'mAmlcI'i'nPtcin  a,Ano''kanadtc1'. 
I  ni  tea  a  adtci  a  dtcimudtc1  ,  me'todtci'  tatAgi  wI'Anemi'ci'genigk1'. 
Nape'e  na/'ina'i  ki'cipota,'kwawadtc1',  Inidtca'  a'wapikA'nawPtc1'. 
PnA  nayapidtca''megu  inetunamowA  aiyo''  anepya''atagi  me'sAna- 
'i'gAnegkI'. 
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Then,  it  is  said,  as  soon  as  lie  had  finished  his  prayer,  the  one 
celebrating  the  gens  festival  spoke,  speaking  to  dismiss  the  (festival) 
as  he  had  completed  his  plans:  “  Well,  you  had  better  leave  us.  For 
now  you  have  properly  eaten  all  (the  food)  which  we  dedicated  to 
the  manitou.  Verily,  you  yourselves  will  also  feel  benefited  as  you 
responded  promptly  to  (this)  worship.  We  are  glad  that  you  did 
not  refuse  the  one  acting  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  for  us,”  he  said. 
tl  So,  verily  you  had  better  leave  us,  all  ye  to  whom  I  am  related,” 
he  said. 

That  is  how  the  worship  appurtenant  to  this  one  sacred  pack 
was  held,  and,  it  seems,  the  prayer. 

And  soon  when  there  was  a  war-party  that  sacred  pack  also  accom¬ 
panied  (the  warriors),  so  it  seems.  It  was  not  the  man  (originally 
blessed  Avho  had  it),  it  was  another.  And  (a  word  with  regard  to) 
the  other  person  who  took  care  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  one  died  who 
first  took  care  of  it  formerly,  as  soon  as  the  one  who  made  it  died 
(this  other  man  took  care  of  it).  That  married  couple  who  first 
made  it  died  of  old  age,  it  is  said.  And  so  verily  that  (man)  was 
the  one  who  took  care  of  it  in  succession.  And  when  the  one  called 
Natawanedtciga'A'  went  to  war,  it  went  with  (him).  And,  it 
seems,  !Natawanedtciga'A'  gave  (this  pack)  away.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  they  were  following  along  the  Mississippi  when  they  were 
taking  after  the  Menomini.  At  that  time  that  lance  head  again  made 
a  kill.  That  is  how  that  sacred  pack  is.  And  the  one  who  took 
care  of  it  next  in  succession  also  must  have  made  a  kill ;  the  time  was 
in  the  early  fall  when,  it  seems,  he  made  the  kill;  that  man  must 
have  been  alone.  And  my  grandfather  KwiyAma'A-  was  the  next 
in  order  to  take  care  of  it.  He,  it  seems,  also  took  care  of  it :  at  the 
time  when  (we  and)  the  Comanche  fought  together  he  again  went 
about,  using  that  sacred  pack  of  ours.  That,  it  seems,  is  what  he 
did.  And  my  grandfather  painted  himself :  he  painted  himself  half 
black  and  half  red.  On  the  right  side  of  his  breast  where  he  had 
painted  himself  black,  he  painted  a  red  circle  and  on  the  opposite 
side  he  painted  himself  the  reverse.  Moreover,  he  placed  (i.  e., 
painted)  serpents  on  the  opposite  sides  (of  his  breast)  ;  and  he  placed 
serpents  on  his  forearms,  and  his  thighs,  and  his  cheeks  facing  each 
other.  And  the  green  serpents  were  placed  across  his  shoulder.  As 
soon  as  he  was  finished  his  preparations  he  sang.  As  soon  as  he 
had  sung  he  started  off  at  full  speed.  As  soon  as  he  came  yonder  to 
where  he  was  running,  he  made  an  offering.  That  is  what  he  did 
at  the  last  time  this  pack  which  we  are  taking  care  of  to-day  was  in 
battle.  That  spear-head  will  be  used  once  more  for  the  last  time. 
And  recently,  wdiile  my  grandfather  was  still  alive,  when  we  were 
worshipping  it,  was  the  last  time  I  saw  it.  Soon  he  brought  a  dog. 
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Inidtca'  a/'cikegi  mA'ni  mi'ca'mi  negu't1'.  Ka'onidtca/'yatuge 
mA'n  Inug  a'poninene'kanetagwA'k1'.  Kudtci'  mA'n  ana'dtcimudtci 
KwiyAma'aniyA  kAbo'twema'i  wi'mAne'senowA'kya''setowA  u'to- 
'kimmI';  Inina'tca'  ini  wi'ai'yotagi  na'kAdtc1',  k'ketowA  ne'me'co'A<; 

5  i'nina'tca'  ini  wi'ai'yotagi  ma'A'ni  mAmato'monAni  anane'- 
megudtci  manetowa'1',  i''ketowAdtca'i  niAna  ne'me'co'Ama'.  Inugi- 
dtca/'  mAni  aiyo7'  A'tawi  a'uwi'giyage  mA'ni  mi'ca'mi  WapAnowA- 
'ckwi.  I'n  anato'tatagkl\  KutAgidtca/'  na/'kA  ni''atotA\  MA'ni 
nAgA'monAiini'.  Inidtca'i  wi'atotA'manin111'.  I'ni  tA'*swi  anato'- 


lOtatagi  mA'ni  ne'mi'cami  pame'nAmagke'. 
to'tAman116',  me'nwige'sA',  I'ni  tA''swi. 


Pe''ki  winA'megu  tAgwa- 
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Then  it  was  that  he  gave  orders,  and  gave  instructions  to  those  who 
were  to  serve  as  ceremonial  attendants.  Then  verily  he  told  in  detail 
what  would  happen  to  it  in  the  future.  I  mean,  as  soon  as  he  placed 
the  (food)  in  the  kettle  to  boil,  then  he  began  to  speak.  He 
eventually  spoke  as  is  written  here  on  (this)  paper. 

That  is  how  this  single  sacred  pack  is.  And  it  seems  that  to-day 
it  is  no  longer  remembered.  Yet  according  to  what  my  grandfather 
KwIyAmaV'  who  is  no  longer  present  says  soon  indeed  (the  manitou) 
will  place  war  on  his  earth;  then  it  will  be  used  again,  my  grand¬ 
father  said;  verily  at  that  time  these  forms  of  worship  will  be 
used  in  accordance  with  the  way  he  was  blessed  by  the  manitous, 
this  my  grandfather  verily  said.  Verily  this  day  this  sacred  pack 
is  here  where  we  dwell,  which  (sacred  pack)  belongs  to  the 
WapAnowiwennK  rite.  That  is  what  has  been  said  of  it.  And  verily 
I  shall  now  tell  something  else.  This  (will  be)  songs.  So  I  shall 
tell  of  them.  That  is  as  much  as  is  told  of  this  sacred  pack  of  mine 
which  we  take  care  of.  If  I  (have)  told  (this)  very  interestingly, 
it  is  well.  That  is  all. 


LIST  OF  NEW  FOX  VERBAL  STEMS 


This  list  contains  such  F ox  verbal  stems  as  are  found  in  the  Indi  an 
texts  of  this  paper  when  no  previous  references  by  page  and  line  to 
such  stems  have  been  given.  Stems  given  by  me  previously  without 
such  references  are  included,  for  it  is  felt  that  by  giving  the  references 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  whether  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  such  stems  and  their  assigned  meanings  are  justifiable.  The 
list  of  stems  in  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau,  as  well  as 
that  in  Bulletin  72  of  the  Bureau,  will  serve  as  a  glossary  of  other 
verbal  stems  occurring  in  the  Indian  texts  contained  in  this  volume, 
but  not  listed  here. 


The  following  alphabetic  order  has  been  adopted :  a,  a,  a,  a,  ii,  e,  i, 

S\  J,  7 ,  c,  'c,  tc,  'tc,  dtc,  t,  't,  d,  s,  's, 


I,  o,  5,  u,  ai,  A',  e',  u',  %  ',  k,  rk,  g, 

n,  n,  p,  'p,  b,  m,  m,  w,  w. 

-aga-  sing.  Obviously  related  to  -naga-. 

88.23. 

a'ci-  slippery.  Apparently  always  re¬ 
duplicated,  A'ca'ci-.  80.4,  80.5. 
a'ci'tawa-  take  vengeance  on,  repay 
evil  for  evil ;  instrumental.  62.8. 
ate'ci-  different ;  novel  only  in  this 
meaning.  64.6. 
ane'kawi-  join.  74.27. 
anemi-  be  in  agony.  Novel  in  this 
sense  only  ;  -'si-  copula.  62.30. 
ape'ki-  shine.  78.41. 

A’kA-  hang  up  (-n-  -to-  instr.).  58.23, 

58.24. 

-A'kAtawi-  fast,  blacken.  78.31. 

Ata-  wail  (middle  voice).  88.19. 
-A'tAgi-  be  striped  (-'si-  copula). 
88.31. 


pa'kita-  die.  92.14. 

PAgA-  strike  (postverbal  -dtci-;  -m-  -t- 
instr.)  ;  with  the  auxiliary  -git-, 
count  coup ;  or,  possibly,  go  to  war 
having  a  definite  article  in  one’s 
possession.  70.27. 

pAgi-  strike,  throw  away,  etc. ;  with 
postverbal  -dtci-  and  the  -mo-  middle, 
sing  a  war-song.  64.14,  64.15 

(twice). 

PAgai'cowI-  wade  out  toward ;  obvi¬ 
ously  a  compound  in  origin,  but  the 
prior  member  is  not  clear.  78.42. 

pAne'si-  go  to  war  (with  -'to-  instr.). 

84.24. 

pegwapAii-  be  daybreak ;  a  fossilized 
compound.  S4.21  (twice). 

pena'kwi  shed  (?).  86.39. 


ApwAnii-  breathe  warm  breath  upon 
(-'pw-  instr.).  74.20,  84.36. 
inAgwa'pA-  respond  promptly  to,  ad¬ 
here  to  (-t-  instr.).  Obviously  a 
compound  in  origin.  92.5. 
inowane-  be  related  to  (-m-  instr.)  ;  a 
fossilized  compound.  88.9. 

-o'penA-  get  the  better  of  (-n-  instr.). 
In  some  way  related  to  na'penA- 
( with  the  same  meaning) .  70.21. 
aiylnapi-  stand  hypnotized.  84.11. 
kete'ckwa-  find  out  by  stealth.  66.3. 
kwfi'ki-  count  coup  upon.  84.26. 
tepi-  measure ;  combined  with  'sa-  -'sit-, 
at  the  end  of  a  period  of  time.  74.11. 
nAtawa-  reconnoiter  (-'to-  instr.). 
64.32. 

nAnapi-  derisive,  insulting.  The  com¬ 
pound  nAnapowii-  means,  to  gossip. 
86.13. 


pota-  blow  upon  (-n-  [-t-]  instr.)  ;  used 
before  the  reflexive  suffix.  74.27. 

magwinawi-  put  up  a  strong  resist¬ 
ance.  80.2. 

niA'sA'kwa-  scalp  (-'cw-  instr.)  ;  com¬ 
pound  in  origin.  84.11,  12. 

me'ckwAno-  heat  red-hot ;  middle  voice 
when  intransitive  ’  (-'so-  -ta-).  Ob¬ 
viously  a  compound  in  origin,  but 
the  posterior  member  is  not  entirely 
clear.  74.17,  18. 

miwe'kwa-  refuse  (-'taw-  instr.). 
Compound  of  mlwi-  and  -'kwa-. 
92.6. 

wawi-  opposite ;  with  postverbal  -t- 
-dtci- ;  the  form  wawitaw-  is  unclear. 
80.27,  82.10,  82.11,  82.14  (twice), 
82.16,  82.17. 

wA'kAmi-  cleanse,  make  clear  (-'- 
[-'to-]  instr.).  74.20. 
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A  SACRED  PACK  CALLED  A'PENAWANA'A  BELONGING  TO 
THE  THUNDER  GENS  OF  THE  FOX  INDIANS 


By  Truman  Michelson 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  summer  of  1925  I  secured  from  an  informant  (whose  name 
is  withheld  by  agreement)1  a  text  written  in  the  current  syllabary 
on  the  sacred  pack  called  A'penawana'A.  The  informant  was  se¬ 
cured  through  the  good  offices  of  Harry  Lincoln,  to  whom  I  here 
express  my  thanks.  The  English  translation  of  this  text,  which  is 
presented  in  this  paper,  is  by  myself,  but  it  is  based  on  a  para¬ 
phrase  by  Horace  Poweshiek,  supplemented  and  corrected  by  a  gram¬ 
matical  analysis  of  the  Indian  text.  Though  the  Indian  text  is  not 
presented  here,  nevertheless  the  translation  adheres  very  closely  to 
the  original.  Of  course,  it  has  been  impossible  to  reproduce  in  Eng¬ 
lish  the  rhetorical  devices  in  the  speeches,  nor  has  it  been  feasible  to 
show  the  metrical  structure  of  the  songs.  It  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  clear  that  aboriginal  literature  should  be  studied  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  languages  and  not  in  translations,  even  if  the  cost  of  printing  is 
materially  heightened  and  the  finished  product  of  value  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  specialists. 

As  long  as  the  Fox  original  is  not  given,  I  may  state  that  from  a 
literary  point  of  Anew  it  does  not  compare  with  Fox  texts  printed 
by  me  previously,  save  the  speeches.  Many  sentences  are  broken  Fox 
and  I  have  amended  these  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  translated 
them  accordingly.  It  may  be  added  that  almost  no  linguistic  novel¬ 
ties  occur.  The  general  reliability  of  the  informant  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  phraseology  and  content  the  speeches  agree  closely 
with  those  given  independently  by  Alfred  Kiyana,  Jim  Peters,  and 
Sam  Peters  as  occurring  in  other  gens  festivals;  also  other  ethno¬ 
logical  matter  given  by  the  same  informant  checks  up  very  well  with 
that  obtained  from  several  other  informants.  The  phraseology,  it 
may  be  noted,  agrees  more  closely  with  that  of  Jim  Peters  than  with 
that  of  the  other  two.  My  contention  that  the  tribal  dual  division 
is  also  of  importance  in  ceremonials  is  borne  out.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  two  women  who  are  to  hum  and  are  Ki'cko'Agki'  are  located 

1  It  may  be  stated  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  organization  which  centers  around  this 
sacred  pack. 
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on  the  south  side,  while  the  two  corresponding  women  who  are 
To'kanAgki'  are  located  on  the  north.  The  narrative  gives  the  tra¬ 
ditional  origin  of  this  pack  and  then  an  account  of  how  the  appur¬ 
tenant  gens  festival  was  conducted  follows.  The  figures  in  paren¬ 
theses  refer  to  the  diagram  (fig.  1).  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the 
traditional  origin  story  follows  the  general  lines  of  Fox  ritualistic 
origin  myths  published  previously  (see  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  23  et  seq.,  p.  497  et  seq.,  p.  541  et  seq.).  Wherefore 
it  is  clear  that  Fox  ritualistic  origin  myths  in  their  present  form  are 
secondary,  that  they  are  composed  of  preexisting  old  material  com¬ 
bined  in  slightly  varying  ways,  and  that  the  new  elements  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  in  number  (cf.  Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  6,  pp.  209- 
211).  Also  the  narrative  and  the  diagram  make  it  abundantly 
certain  that  the  gens  festival  appertaining  to  this  particular  pack 
follows  the  general  lines  of  other  Fox  gens  festivals  (see,  too,  For¬ 
tieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  502  et  seq.;  and  p.  56,  supra). 

The  eating  contest  occurs  also  in  the  Thunder  Dance  of  the  Bear 
gens  of  the  Fox  Indians,  and  in  at  least  one  ceremony  of  the  Thunder 
gens  of  the  Sauk  Indians.  The  holding  of  the  festival  at  night  is 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  most  Fox  gens  festivals,  but  it  has  a 
counterpart  in  the  Fox  WapAnowiwen111'.  The  slaying  of  the  dogs 
the  evening  preceding  the  ceremony,  the  localization  of  the  smokers, 
the  fumigation  of  the  sacred  pack  with  cedar  leaves,  etc.,  all  have 
parallels  in  other  Fox  gens  festivals.  As  noted  above,  the  speeches 
in  the  gens  festival  agree  closely  not  only  in  general  lines  but  actual 
phraseology  with  those  of  other  Fox  gens  festivals.  The  injunction 
to  hold  the  gourds  (rattles)  firmly  also  occurs  elsewhere  (see  Bull. 
72,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  59).  Hence,  once  more  the  secondary 
character  of  the  Fox  gens  festivals  is  apparent.  In  fine,  the  exist¬ 
ing  gens  festivals  consist  of  old  preexisting  ideas  recombined  in 
varying  ways  with  comparatively  few  additions  (such  as  some  dis¬ 
tinctive  songs).  The  relation  of  the  Fox  gens  festivals  to  similar 
festivals  among  the  Winnebago  is  still  unelucidated,  though  here 
too  acculturation  obviously  has  taken  place  extensively.  Note 
especially  the  occurrences  of  a  mystic  word,  the  equivalent  of  Fox 
n5dtci',  in  the  speeches. 

The  following,  according  to  the  informant,  comprise  the  organi¬ 
zation,  the  names  being  given  in  the  current  syllabary,  Roman  type 
being  substituted  for  the  script : 

Wa  ne  da  (E  sa  mi  sa),  blows  the  flute.  T. 

Li  na,  head  singer.  T. 

Iva  be  yo,  a  chief  speaker.  Iv. 

Wa  le  dki  ke  ke  (White  Breast),  assistant  singer.  K. 

Wa  la  na  to  (Joe  Peters),  singer.  K. 

Le  ka  ta  (George  Black  Cloud),  singer.  T. 
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Wa  ka  ya,  singer.  K. 

Wi  di  ka  kye  (John  Jones).  T. 

Wa  se  dka  ka.  T. 

Te  la  di  ta.  Iv. 

Ne  na  wa  ke  (Little  Harry).  T. 

Mi  da  ka  A  (Oscar  Kapayou).  K. 

Ive  ki  le  no  (Billy  Jones).  T. 

Li  te  da  (Lye  la  e  A,  Jim  Peters).  T. 

The  names  are  given  in  the  current  syllabary  with  the  appropriate 
English  names.  The  final  K.  and  T.  indicate  the  membership  in  the 
tribal  dual  division  (Ki'cko'A'  and  T5'kannA').  Jim  Peters  has  been 
dead  for  some  time.  I  do  not  know  who  takes  his  place  to-day. 
Pushetonequa,  mentioned  as  a  speaker  in  the  body  of  the  paper, 
also  is  dead.  I  do  not  know  who  takes  his  place. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  account  of  this  pack  is  not  as  complete 
as  desirable;  nevertheless  it  contains  much  more  information  than 
Avas  known  previously ;  and  considering  the  extremely  conservative 
character  of  the  Fox  Indians  we  are  fortunate  in  securing  as  much 
as  Ave  ha\Te, 


A  SACRED  PACK  CALLED  A'PENAWANA'A  BELONGING 
TO  THE  THUNDER  GENS  OF  THE  FOX  INDIANS 

And  now  I  shall  tell  what  the  Indians  did  when  they  lived, 
it  seems,  on  the  edge  of  a  river,  so  it  is  said,  a  long  time  ago.  They 
had  a  village.  (This)  one  Meskwaki  village,  by  the  way,  was  the 
chief’s  town.  There  must  have  been  a  large  number  staying  there. 
They  did  not,  it  is  said,  stay  very  close  to  the  edge  of  a  river. 
The  river,  it  is  said,  where  they  were,  was  called  the  Fox  River. 
So  they  named  it.  The  reason  why  they  so  named  it,  it  is  said, 
was  because  there  were  always  many  (foxes)  walking  along  as  they 
followed  the  river.  Finally,  indeed,  they  named  this  the  Fox  River, 
because  there  were  many  (foxes)  there. 

Soon,  it  is  said,  at  the  time  when  it  was  perhaps  nearly  harvest 
time,  the  men  went  to  war.  The  mine  of  the  leader  of  the  war 
party,  it  is  said,  seems  to  have  been  Morning  Rattle,  who  belonged 
to  the  Feathered  gens.  The  one  called  “Smooth  Belly”  also  went 
along  with  him.  Now,  it  seems  that  this  (sacred  pack)  which  Morn¬ 
ing  Rattle  took  when  he  carried  it  about  was  the  (sacred  pack) 
which  this  TapA'citA'  takes  care  of  to-day. 

Soon  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  one  called  Morning  Rattle 
was  given  a  meal.  It  is  said  he  saw  a  bear  coming  and  walking. 
A  person  whose  name  was  “  Sitting- with-his-head-down  ”  was  his 
ceremonial  attendant.  As  soon  as  they  had  eaten  (the  bear),  the 
next  day,  it  is  said,  they  rushed  upon  the  Sioux.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  households  of  them,  it  is  said.  (At  first)  there  were  a  few  of 
them,  it  is  said,  and  then,  it  appears,  they  captured  a  married  couple. 
They  brought  them  to  where  they  had  their  town.  The  man,  if 
seems,  soon  died  suddenly.  They  did  not,  it  is  said,  know  (whal 
was  the  matter  with)  him.  Then,  it  is  said,  the  woman  stayed  where 
an  aged  married  coiiple  were.  That  woman  was  very  good,  it  is 
said,  and  a  very  good  worker,  it  is  said. 

Now,  it  is  said,  the  man  called  “  Smooth  Belly  ”  kept  coming  and 
saying  to  the  old  people,  “  Why,  what  are  we  doing  that  we  do  not 
kill  her?”  That  old  man  (was  called)  “Heat,”  and  his  wife, 
“  Sky  Woman.”  Soon,  it  is  said,  (he  said  to  them),  “  I  might  club 
this  (woman)  to  death,  should  you  fear  her.  She  would  not  be  able 
to  have  compassion  on  us.  They  even  crack  open  the  heads  of  our 
children.”  That,  it  seems,  is  what  he  said  many  times,  not  (merely) 
once.  So,  it  appears,  soon  he  overpowered  her  when  she  was  in 
a  garden.  Then,  it  seems,  he  killed  her  by  clubbing  her  to  death. 
Whereupon,  it  appears,  he  knew  he  was  to  be  killed  himself.  He 
was  told,  it  seems,  by  one  person,  “  Our  chief  is  angry ;  he  is  angry. 
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You  will  indeed  be  killed.”  Then,  it  seems,  he,  the  one  called 
“  Smooth  Belly,”  began  to  flee.  He  fled  blindly  anywhere. 

Well,  he  stayed  far  off  for  one  year,  as  he  was  afraid  he  would 
be  killed.  That  was  why  he  did  not  go  there  (i.  e.,  his  own  town). 
Finally  he  became  lonesome.  At  that  time,  it  appears,  he  began 
to  seek  to  know  how  he  would  be  able  to  come  back.  (But)  he 
did  not,  it  seems,  learn  how  he  could  return  peacefully  back  to 
the  chief’s  town.  He  thought  more  often  he  would  be  killed,  (and 
he  thought)  how  he  would  not  be  clubbed  to  death.  He  could  in 
no  way  find  out  how  they  would  contrive  not  to  remember  him. 
Even  if  he  fled  somewhere,  at  the  time  whenever  he  should  come 
(back)  he  would  die,  so  he  was  told.  At  that  time,  it  seems,  he 
thought  of  (means  of)  salvation  whereby  he  might  be  saved.  “  I 
shall  go  about  wailing  here  on  this  land  of  the  manitou.  I  do 
not  at  all  fear  falling  dead  somewheres.  Because  I  desire  to  be 
able  to  come  back  is  why  I  go  about  wailing.” 

At  that  time,  it  seems,  he  began  to  make  himself  wail.  He  went 
about  there  wailing  and  wailing  blindly.  Soon,  it  seems,  as  soon 
as  he  had  gone  about  wailing  for  two  years,  it  seemed  as  if  he  ac¬ 
companied  some  one,  so  he  thought,  although  he  had  not  accom¬ 
panied  anyone.  As  he  had  no  horse  he  always  was  walking  about 
aimlessly.  Soon  after  he  had  dwelt  far  off  for  four  years  he  ate 
very  little.  Soon  in  the  summer  he  was  exhausted  from  hunger, 
and,  it  seems,  he  ceased  to  be  able  to  walk  along;  he  became  uncon¬ 
scious,  it  seems.  Soon  he  wailed  almost  to  death.  Then,  it  seems, 
he  was  addressed  by  one  (person),  “Now,  my  grandchild,  surely 
you  are  speaking  truly  as  you  go  about  weeping.  For  you  have 
done  this  to  your  body  as  you  clubbed  the  woman  to  death.  And 
she  did  nothing  to  you.  And  it  is  a  custom  for  us  also  to  capture 
each  other.  That  is  what  we  who  are  manitous  also  do.  Verily, 
now,  you  must  look  at  me,  for  I  bless  you.  Verily  I  bless  you  to 
reach  the  (allotted  span  of  your)  life.  And  if  disease  stands  about, 
I  shall  quietly  continue  to  will  it  away  from  you.  And  as  you  have 
a  chief,  I  bless  you  so  that  his  fire  shall  burn  strongly.2  Verily,  if 
one  from  across  the  sea  speaks  evilly  of  you  in  any  way  it  shall  be 
that  he  will  continue  with  his  speech  unfinished.  If  your  foe  is  not 
able  to  stop  talking,  he  shall  continue  instead  to  curse  (his  own 
town).  And  that  thing  which  you  love,  one  slice,3  I  shall  continue 
to  grant  you  in  return.  Verily  up  to  the  time  the  Gieat  Manitou 
starts  to  change  this  our  earth  by  his  will,  so  far  shall  I  think  of  you 
(in  connection  with)  it.  And  this  sky.  Even  as  long  as  we  shall 
plan  war  for  our  land  and  our  sky,  you  shall  not  stand  about  alone 
and  apart  with  shamed  face.  Your  gens  shall  be  the  first  to  be 

2  That  is,  his  village  will  last  long.  8  That  is,  a  slain  foe. 
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mentioned  with  great  pride.  I  do  not  think  alone  of  you.  Whoso¬ 
ever  shall  continue  to  remember  firmly  your  (blessing)  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  ask  it  of  me  in  this  same  way  so  as  to  continue  to  make 
me  mindful  thereby.  Verily  I  shall  never  forget  the  way  I  bless 
you  to-day.  This  one  gens  in  its  entire  extent  is  what  I  bless. 
Whosoever  shall  really  never  forget  the  way  I  bless  you,  he  truly 
is  the  only  one  who  will  lead  his  life  in  a  good  way.  Whosoever 
shall  follow  (the  injunctions  of  my  blessing)  is  he  who  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  the  last,  and  one  who  depends  upon  it.  This  day  verily 
in  person  I  shall  go  and  live  with  you  (pi.)  yonder.  This  day  no 
one  will  succeed  in  plotting  to  slay  you.  You  may  quietly  go  back 
yonder  where  your  chief  has  (all  of)  you  in  a  town,  as  this  day  I 
have  instructed  you  in  every  detail  as  to  how  I  bless  you.  Look  at 
me.  I  surely  have  the  nature  of  a  manitou.  Look  at  me  quietly. 
This,  indeed,  is  what  he  who  made  you  (all)  move  told  us  (to  do) 
when  he,  the  Great  Manitou,  prayed  to  us.” 

That,  it  is  said,  is  how  he  lay  down  in  the  wilderness.  He  was 
unconscious,  it  is  said,  for  several  days.  He  was  only  conscious 
that  he  was  addressed  by  some  one  there.  Soon,  it  is  said,  he  as 
if  slowly  awoke,  surely  he  did.  Then,  it  is  said,  he  stopped  to  lie 
down  and  cool  himself  in  the  river.  Pie  felt  sad.  And  he  saw  no 
one.  Again  he  merely  wailed  without  reason.  Soon  he  stopped 
where  there  was  a  rock.  He  remembered  something  and  thus  heard 
the  one  by  whom  he  had  been  blessed.  Soon  the  latter  appeared 
before  him  and  he  was  made  to  see  him.  Surely  he  saw  him  stand¬ 
ing  coming  out  of  the  bare  earth.  “  This  is  the  way  you  will  look 
to-day  as  I  bless  you,”  he  was  told.  The  other  changed  his  ap¬ 
pearance  and  became  a  human  being.  Four  times,  it  is  said,  he 
changed  his  appearance;  (first)  he  became  a  boy;  then  a  middle- 
aged  person;  then,  it  is  said,  a  little  old  man;  then  a  very  (feeble 
old  age)  when  he  crawled  around,  as  he  was  unable  to  walk  along. 

“  That,  verily,  my  grandchild,  is  how  you  will  be.  To-day  you  see 
how  I  look,”  he  was  told.  “That,  verily,  is  (the  span  of  life)  any¬ 
one  will  reach  if  he  does  not  prematurely  throw  away  the  way  I 
bless  you.  Whosoever  shall  please  me  will  reach  feeble  old  age. 
But,  my  grandchild,  I  shall  only  be  able  to  attend  well  to  one  dog,4 
as  I  am  single  in  blessing  you.  And  once  in  a  while  you  may 
serve  a  feast  separately  to  these  Thunderers.  They  also  bless  you. 
And  do  not  expose  me  in  the  daytime.  At  nighttime  is  the  time 
when  you  shall  expose  me.  If  you  remember  (i.  e.,  worship)  me  in 
the  daytime  you  must  not  uncover  me,”  he  was  told,  it  seems;  that 
is,  the  person  called  “  Smooth  Belly.”  That,  it  seems,  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  him.  The  reason,  it  is  said,  he  was  blessed  is  because  he 
went  about  wailing  for  five  years.  Also  he  had  very  long  hair,  so 
it  is  said. 


4  The  form  used  in  the  syllabary  Is  rhetorical  (A  ne  mo  te  sa). 
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And  this,  it  is  said,  is  how  the  country  looked  as  it  appeared 
before  him.  While  sitting  there  with  his  head  bowed  he  heard  it. 
Finally,  it  seems,  he  looked  at  it.  It  is  said  it  was  a  very  large 
nighthawk  by  whom  he  was  blessed.  That,  it  seems,  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  one  called  Smooth  Belly. 

Then,  it  seems,  he  came  to  where  the  Indians  had  a  town,  it  is 
said.  As  soon  as  he  came  yonder  from  where  he  had  come,  it  seems, 
he  halted  a  little  way  off.  He  told  an  announcer.  He  sum¬ 
moned  his  relatives.  They  came  to  him  a  little  way  off.  He  was 
afraid  (to  come  closer)  as  he  had  already  been  told  that  he  would  be 
killed.  That  was  what  he  had  been  told  formerly. 

This,  it  is  said,  is  what  he  told  his  relatives:  “Now  I  have  come 
back  after  fleeing  about  in  the  wilderness,  so  be  it,  and  I  have 
roamed  about  Availing  all  the  time,  for  I  desired  to  contrive  to  be  able 
to  come  back,  no  matter  when.  Soon,  verily,  a  single  manitou  took 
pity  on  me.  He  spoke  personally  to  me.  Verily,  I  come  this  day 
carrying  this  sacred  pack.  It  is  not  for  myself  alone  but  for  this 
one  gens.  That  I  should  reach  feeble  old  age  is  how  he  blessed  me. 
And  (he  blessed  me  by  promising  to  ward  off)  every  disease.  And 
(he  blessed  me  by  promising  that)  the  chief’s  fire  (should  burn 
strongly).  He  gave  me  detailed  instructions.  Whosoever  shall 
continue  to  fervently  remember  the  one  Avho  blessed  me  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  able  to  speak.  And  every  person  from  across  the  sea 
who  goes  about  speaking  exceedingly  evil  against  the  chief’s  fire 
shall  continue  with  his  speech  prematurely  unfinished.” 

Peters  instructed  the  one  he  summoned,  Tta  ke  na  me  A  (Jim 
Bear),  as  soon  as  he  came.  (This)  verily  is  what  he  said  to  him: 
“Now,  the  reason  why  I  have  summoned  you  is  that  you  are  to 
seiwe  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  for  us.  My  pet  dog  stands  here,  my 
friend.  Verily,  you  are  to  go  about  informing  members  of  the 
Feathered  gens  that  they  may  bring  some  little  thing,  Avhatever  they 
are  able  to  obtain,  (even)  a  little.  And  every  one  should  bring 
tobacco  if  he  has  it.  This  day,  in  the  evening,  you  may  slaughter 
(the  dogs)  for  us.  And  you  ask  those  Avho  are  to  serve  as  fellow- 
ceremonial  attendants  to  accompany  you.  And  you  are  to  continue 
to  summon  those  who  are  to  sing.  They  must  come  quickly.  We 
are  going  to  hold  a  great  ceremony.  We  shall  collectively  expose 
our  grandfather.  And  you  are  to  tell  anyone  to  come,  if  he  so 
desires,  and  sacrifice  (tobacco)  to  our  grandfather.  If  anyone  is 
able  he  may  pray  in  person  for  his  oAvn  life.  He  may  tell  him  (our 
grandfather)  in  person  A\Then  he  casts  his  tobacco  to  him.” 

When  it  was  evening  the  head  ceremonial  attendant  began  club¬ 
bing  (the  dogs)  to  death.  He  first  killed  (the  dog)  which  was 
offered.  And  then  (he  killed)  another  in  succession.  Then  they 
went  to  singe  the  hair  off  them.  One  person  took  fire  along.  Then 
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the}?-  kindled  twigs,  and  singed  them.  As  soon  as  they  singed  them 
they  cut  the  eyes  out,  cut  off  the  ears,  cut  the  mouth  out,  and  cut 
off  the  tail.  When  they  were  finished,  they  first  opened  the  bellies. 
Right  here  they  prepared  and  cleaned  the  breast.  Now,  as  for  the 
guts.  As  soon  as  they  had  piled  up  twigs  they  kindled  a  fire  there, 
placed  them  on  top  and  they  were  burned;  they  were  burned  all 
at  once.  Then  they  took  (the  dogs)  yonder  to  the  wickiup  over 
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Fig.  1—  Method  of  conducting  the  gens  festival  connected  with  the  sacred  pack  called  A'penawanii/A. 

there.  Begin  to  butcher  them,”  they  were  told  by  the  one  giving 
the  gens  festival,  the  one  who  lived  there.  Some  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ants  first  heated  some  water  so  that  the  dogs  could  be  washed.  Then 
they  were  cut  up  in  parts. 

(1)  Here  is  where  they  butchered  them  (fig.  1).  (This)  is  how 
they  cut  them  up.  First  the  shins  were  cut  off  them,  then  the  head  (s) . 
Afterwards  they  cut  them  in  pieces.  And  some  cut  off  the  lumps  on 
the  necks  and  threw  them  away. 
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(2)  (This  is)  how  those  who  were  to  do  the  butchering  were 
seated.  As  soon  as  the  (water)  was  warm  then  they  began  to  scrape 
(the  dogs)  where  they  had  been  singed.  They  used  knives.  As 
soon  as  they  were  finished  water  was  again  heated  and  they  used  it 
carefully  washing  (the  dogs).  As  soon  as  they  had  washed  them 
they  boiled  them.  Then  they  put  in  as  many  handfuls  of  corn  as 
there  were  pieces  (of  dogs).  And  one  ceremonial  attendant  made 
inviting  sticks.  He  cut  exactly  as  many  as  there  were  pieces  (of  the 
dogs) .  He  cut  them  as  long  as  one’s  hand. 

(3)  Where  earth  was  placed.  A  single  ceremonial  attendant  went 
and  fetched  it.  The  one  who  is  the  head  ceremonial  attendant  sent 
him  to  fetch  it.  He  handed  him  tobacco.  The  one  who  fetched  the 
earth  threw  it  (the  tobacco)  only  yonder  toward  the  east.  Then  the 
earth  was  spread  out  there. 

(4)  The  dog  which  was  first  placed  in  a  kettle  to  boil.  And  then 
the  next  one,  and 

(5)  the  next  one  was  placed  in  a  kettle;  and  this  one; 

(6)  and  this  one; 

(7)  and  the  next  one; 

(8)  whereupon  this  one  which  is  cooked  in  a  hurry  and  which  the 
ceremonial  attendants  eat. 

(9)  Where  they  first  began  to  cast  tobacco  on  the  wood.  That  is 
what  was  done.  (The  tobacco)  must  be  cast  around  in  a  circle.  A 
member  of  the  Feathered  gens,  one  giving  the  gens  festival.  Any 
one  who  is  called  upon  does  it. 

(10)  As  soon  as  all  is  over  the  ceremonial  attendant  who  spoke 
for  the  one  giving  the  gens  festival  sat  down  here  and  burned  a 
cedar  leaf.  As  soon  as  he  burnt  it  then  he  took  up  Indian  tobacco 
and  crumbled  it  in  his  hand.  (This)  verily,  is  what  he  said  when 
he  first  began  to  speak:  “Now,  my  grandfather,  Spirit  of  Fire, 
you  are  first  remembered  with  this  tobacco  so  that  you  may  be  the 
first  to  smoke.  That,  it  seems,  is  what  your  fellow  manitous  said 
to  you  at  the  time  it  was  determined  for  you  who  sit  facing  us  to 
come  and  move  about  for  us.  Verily,  what  they  said  to  you  (is), 
4  You  are  to  go  and  watch  each  of  our  grandchildren,  (and  know) 
whatever  they  desire  for  their  lives;  (and  to  know)  whenever  they 
shall  mention  our  fellow  manitous.’  This  is  what  they  said  to  you. 
‘And  you  may  continue  to  bless  only  with  life.  And  (no  matter) 
whatever  they  continue  to  boil  in  kettles,  only  (bless  them  with)  life. 
And  arrange  their  wars  for  them  so  that  their  foes  will  be  power¬ 
less.’  To-day,  verily,  what  we  desire  of  you  is  that  you  care¬ 
fully  report  for  the  one  who  remembers  (i.  e.,  the  giver  of  the 
gens  festival).  For  you  have  been  thoroughly  informed  about  this 
earth.  Your  breath  has  been  made  the  size  of  (the  earth),  so  that 
you  in  no  place  will  report  inaccurately  to  your  fellow  manitous. 
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And  here  where  you  lie  with  fire  coals  the  one  called  1  Lies-with-his- 
eyes-peeping-in-the-smoke-hole  ’  is  placed.  He  also  was  told  exactly 
the  same  thing  at  the  time  they  all  instructed  you  (both).  You  have 
been  given  power  to  know  one’s  inmost  thoughts.  This  has  been 
thoroughly  explained  to  you.  Your  breath  has  been  made  the  size 
the  sky  is  as  it  hangs.  What,  verily,  are  you  (both)  to  do  this 
day  when  he  who  remembered  our  old  man’s  (blessing)  worships? 
You  (both)  must  carefully  report  for  him  to-day.  That  is  what 
we  depend  upon  you  to  do.  That,  verily,  is  how  well  Lye  la  e  A 
(Peters)  has  treated  you  in  piling  up  tobacco  in  front  of  you.” 
(That)  is  what  he  said  to  him.  “  I  desire  from  you  that  I  dwell 
with  mortals  for  a  long  time,  even  till  I  am  aged.  He  (the  mani- 
tou)  did  not  bless  our  old  man  for  a  short  time  (but)  so  he  might 
have  a  good  life,  at  the  time  he  took  pity  upon  him  on  account  (of  his 
wailing).  And  (he  blessed  him  promising)  to  quietly  will  away 
from  him  every  disease.  (That)  is  what  he  said  to  him.  Also 
exactly  as  many  blessings  as  were  bestowed  upon  the  one  who  remem¬ 
bered  him  when  (the  manitou)  blessed  him,  is  all  we  desire  of  you 
this  day,  we  who  belong  to  one  gens,  who  all  have  our  hands  in  it.” 
That  is  how  the  speaker  Kapayou,  who  spoke  to  the  Spirit  of  Fire, 
said.  “  That  is  how  carefully  you  will  report  it  for  us,  my  grand¬ 
father,  Spirit  of  Fire,  and  you  Who-lies-with-his-eyes-peeping-in- 
the-smoke-hole.” 

(11)  Then  they  began  to  unwrap  the  sacred  pack.  Those  who 
stood  there  stood  there  firmly  all  night.  Whenever  they  were 
finished,  then  they  uncovered  (the  sacred  pack). 

(12)  Then  they  erected  small  forked  sticks.  The  T6'kannA'  is  Ye 
nye  sgi  e  A  (John  Roberts). 

(13)  A  Krcko'A'  erected  one  small  stick;  it  was  Ivi  tta  ke  ne  me  A 
(Jim  Bear). 

(14)  A  little  stick  was  placed  across  (these  forked  sticks)  so  that 
the  head  (of  the  bird)  hung  over  it.  “  Holy  hide  ”  is  what  (the 
bird  skin)  is  called.  “  Nighthawk  ”  is  the  name  (of  the  bird).5 

(15)  The  coals  were  taken  out  on  a  shovel  (?).  They  stopped  to 
fumigate.  Cedar  leaves  were  used  when  they  fumigated.  As  soon  as 
they  had  fumigated  the  sacred  pack  they  laid  it  down. 

(16)  The  head  of  the  great  nighthawk,  the  holy  hide,  was  placed 
on  (something).  When  they  were  finished  Pushetonequa  (La  di  to 
ni  ga)  was  addressed:  “Well,  To'kannA',  Pushetonequa,  come  here; 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you.”  So  he  was  told.  “All  right.”  As  soon  as 
he  came  he  was  told,  “Well,  To'kan*A',  you  may  speak  to  our  grand¬ 
father.  It  is  just  our  custom  to  serve  as  ceremonial  attendants  for 
each  other  in  turn,  and  once  in  a  while  we  send  each  other  on 


6  Free  rendition. 
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errands.  You  may  speak  to  (our  grandfather) ;  here  is  some  to¬ 
bacco.”  “Very  well;  in  which  direction  shall  I  stand?” 

(17)  He  stood  where  he  was  told.  “You  may  walk  toward  the 
east.  You  may  stop  to  cast  a  little  tobacco  upon  the  fire.”  “All 
right.”  He  walked  in  that  direction.  Then  (he  was  told),  “Here.” 
When  he  came  he  halted.  “  Right  here.” 

(18)  Pushetonequa  stood  to  speak  to  the  holy  hide.  (This)  is 
what  he  said  to  it  when  he  first  began  to  speak :  “  Now,  my  grand¬ 
father,  you  are  remembered  as  this  tobacco  has  been  cast  for  you. 
Verily  you  first  blessed  the  one  called  Smooth  Belly,  of  as  many 
as  you  sat  down  at  the  time  they  were  holding  a  council.  Exactly 
as  the  grandchild  whom  you  blessed  worshipped  all  of  you  with 
tobacco,  as  he  remembered  you  with  his  pet  dog,  and  cooked  corn 
soup  with  it  for  you,  (we  do)  the  same.  Verily,  you  said  to  him  that 
you  would  come  this  day  and  watch  over  the  chief’s  fire  so  that  it 
would  be  strong  on  the  earth.  And,  it  seems,  you  blessed  him  with 
life.  And  (you  promised)  whosoever  should  continue  to  speak 
evilly  against  the  chief’s  fire  would  end  with  his  words  prematurely 
(i.  e.,  unsuccessfully) ;  and  if  he  does  not  stop  speaking  he  will 
continue  to  curse  himself.  And,  it  seems,  the  last  thing  you  blessed 
him  with  was  one  slice ;  that  is  what  you  blessed  him  with.  Exactly 
as  Lye  la  e  A  (Peters)  treats  you  well  in  remembering  you  this  day 
you  should  take  pity  upon  us  who  are  the  last  generation.  And  so 
the  reason  why  I  remind  is  you  said  formerly,  4  You  must  continue 
to  remind  me.’  ” 

And  then  one  ceremonial  attendant  was  told  (anyone  is  hired 
and  told  by  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival),  “Well,  ceremonial 
attendant,  go  and  cry  at  the  top  of  your  voice ;  you  must  drive  them 
inside,  (and  say  to  them):  ‘The  Bear  gens  chief  will  first  make 
an  offering  to  (our  grandfather).  After  he  is  first  finished  you  shall 
do  the  same  afterwards,  after  he  is  finished.’  ” 

(19)  “And  now  come  here.  You  may  come  walking  with  your 
tobacco  in  your  hands,  so  be  it.  We  shall  make  an  offering  collec¬ 
tively  to  our  grandfather,  so  be  it.  Make  your  children,  so  be  it, 
come  walking  with  your  tobacco  in  their  hands,  so  be  it.  Also  let 
us,  so  be  it,  see  the  skin,  a  great  nighthawk,  of  these,  so  be  it,  whom 
I  serve  as  a  ceremonial  attendant,  (the  great  nighthawk)  it  seems, 
so  be  it,  by  whom  their  venerable  man,  so  be  it,  was  blessed,  so  be  it.” 

(20)  The  way  they  went  who  were  to  make  an  offering  to  the  holy 
hide — any  one,  children,  women,  men,  all  mixed. 

(21)  The  one  who  blew  the  flute,  Wa  ne  da  (Wallace=E  sa  mi  sa), 
first  made  a  straight  (i.  e.,  continuous)  sound  toward  the  east,  then 
south,  then  west,  and  north.  Whereupon  he  then  blew  a  tremulous 
sound.  And  during  the  entire  night  (he  blew  the  flute)  the  precise 
number  of  times,  four  times.  That  is  what  Wa  ne  da  did. 
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Then  Kapayou  gave  instructions:  “Now,  my  uncles  (mother’s 
brothers),  we  should  do  very  well  if  we  all  helped  in  these,  your 
songs.  We  should  not  have  a  hard  time  in  so  doing.  That  is  what 
they  said  to  each  other  previously,  and  that  is  why  they  did  not 
forget  this  ceremony.  Any  one  could  learn  these  songs  which  we 
use  by  (listening).  That  is  what  I  tell  you.  For  he,  the  manitou, 
did  not  bless  us  with  them  just  for  nothing,  and  the  (other  manitous) 
who  bestow  blessings.  That  is  what  has  been  told  of  this  singing. 
And  these  rattles  (gourds)  must  be  held  firmly;  such  is  the  rule  con¬ 
cerning  them.  For  we  desire  life,  to  have  strong  life.  That,  it  seems, 
is  what  is  told  of  these  rattles.  Verily,  now  we  must  begin  to  sing. 
Verily  this  person,  Li  na  (Bean)  will  now  sing.  He  shall  sing 
these  songs.  Then  any  one  may  start  songs.  That  is  what  we  shall 
do,  my  fellow  boys.  That  is  all,  all  you  to  whom  I  am  related.  Well, 
start  the  song,  come  To'kanDA',  Li  na.” 

The  way  the  singers  sang;  the  way  (the  song)  went: 

Twice — who  knows  me  wa  ki ; 

Twice — who  knows  me  wa  ki ; 

The  one  who  succeeds  in  four  days  ; 

The  one  who  succeeds  in  four  days ; 

The  one  who  succeeds  in  four  days ; 

The  one  who  succeeds  in  four  days ; 

The  one  who  succeeds  in  four  days ; 

Wi  i  ye  wi  i  ye  na. 

(Repeat  twice.) 

The  other  half  (is)  : 

Twice — who  knows  me  wa  ki ; 

The  one  who  succeeds  in  four  days; 

Wi  i  ye  wi  i  ye  na. 

The  second  time : 

There  is  one  who  knows  me  wa  ki ; 

There  is  one,  there  is  one  who  knows  me  wa  ki ; 

There  is  one,  there  is  one  who  knows,  me ; 

In  the  middle  of  the  sky  is  where  he  sits  (syllables) 

Who  knows  me; 

One  (syllables)  who  knows  me  wa  ki. 

The  other  half  (is)  : 

There  is  one  who  knows  me ; 

There  is  one,  there  is  one  who  knows  me ; 

There  is  one,  there  is  one  who  knows  me. 

(Repeat  for  an  encore.) 

[Song.] 

I  know  you,  I  know  you,  I  know  you ; 

I  know  you,  I  know  you,  I  know  you. 

I  look  for  one  who  eats  wa  ki ; 

When  I  turn  my  head.  * 
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(This)  is  the  way  the  last  song  goes : 

Yonder  person  is  whom  I  summon,  O  ; 

Yonder  person  is  whom  I  summon ;  it  is  he ; 

Yonder  person  whom  I  summon,  O ; 

Yonder  person  whom  I  summon ;  it  is  he, 

[New  song?] 

Yonder  person  is  a  Thunderer; 

Yonder  person  is  a  Thunderer ; 

Yonder  person  is  whom  I  summon  ;  it  is  he ; 

Yonder  is  person  I  summon ;  o  o. 

The  other  half  (is)  : 

Yonder  is  the  person  who  summons  him ; 

Yonder  is  the  person  who  summons  him ;  it  is  he ; 

Yonder  is  the  person  who  summons  him ; 

Yonder  is  the  person  who  summons  him ;  it  is  he ; 

Yonder  person  is  a  Thunderer. 

Yonder  person  is  a  Thunderer. 

“Well,  we  shall  now  have  you  dance.  Ceremonial  attendants,  you 
(both)  must  urge  them,  you  your  fellow  Kl'ckos,  and  you  your  fellow 
To'kans.” 

“Helo!  Dance!  We  shall  not  dance  just  for  fun.  Life  indeed 
is  what  we  mortals  of  to-day  desire  from  it.” 

The  Tta  ke  ne  me  A  (Jim  Bear)  blew  the  flute  twice,  making  a 
trembling  sound.  Then  Li  na  (Bean)  started  dancing  songs. 
(This)  is  how  he  sang: 

This  must  be  the  headdress  with  which  I  dance ; 

The  headdress  with  which  I  dance  is  one  that  is  a  man ; 

In  the  wilderness ;  the  headdress  with  which  I  dance. 

The  other  half  is  exactly  the  same,  only  in  between  (this)  is  said: 

The  headdress  with  which  I  dance  is  a  very  old  woman ; 

In  the  wilderness ;  the  headdress  with  which  I  dance. 

“We  have  now  given  you  a  dance;  sit  down  in  exactly  the  same 
places  where  you  were  seated.”  “All  right,”  they  said. 

(22)  A  Kl'ck5'A'  who  stood  up  all  night.0  They  must  never  sit 
down.  Such  is  the  rule.  Only  when  they  get  coals  do  they  move. 
They  smoked  the  sacred  pack  and  skin  in  turns.  The  one  who  stood 
ujd  was  Tta  ke  ne  me  A  (Jim  Bear). 

(22)  The  To'kannA'  who  stood  up  was  Ne  nye  sgi  e  A  (John  Rob¬ 
erts).7  They  only  had  on  breechcloths ;  (otherwise)  they  were  naked. 
They  did  not  paint  themselves  at  all. 

(23)  “We  are  now  seated.”  “Very  well.”  “We  really  have 
instructed  those  whom  we  continue  to  employ.  We  have  told  those 
Avho  will  report  carefully  what  the  one  who  remembers  (the  one  who 
bestowed  the  blessing)  [i.  e.,  the  giver  of  the  gens  festival]  desires. 
He,  Smooth  Belly,  the  second,  and  the  third,  and  the  fourth — even 


6  On  the  south  side. 


7  On  the  north  side. 
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those  whom  we  have  been  able  to  see  also  are  offered  a  dog  in  the 
same  way.  Wherefore  eat,  oh  men.”  8 

(24)  Where  the  smokers  were  seated  in  a  row.  They  were  all 
mixed  up. 

(25)  Here  also. 

(26)  And  the  smokers  sat  here. 

(27)  Where  a  Ki'cko'A'  woman  sat.  She  was  supposed  to  hum  all 
night  there. 

(28)  Here  is  where  a  Kl'ck6'A'  woman  wras. 

(29)  Where  an  0’ckArcAf  [To'kannA'J  woman  sat,  one  who  hummed, 
one  who  was  to  be  seated  all  night. 

(30)  Here  also  was  an  O'ckA'c4'  woman.  That  is  how  the  women 
(hummers)  were  seated. 

(31)  “  Well,  you  may  serve  the  food,  Tb’kannA'.  You  may  borrow 
six  dishes.  This  is  for  yourselves.  You  and  the  Kl'cko'AgkK  you  may 
sit  opposite  each  other.”  “All  right.”  “Now  verily  I  have  served 
the  food.”  “Very  well.  You  TofkannA',  are  on  that  side,  and  you, 
Kffcko'A',  are  on  this  side.  You  may  invite  the  Ki'cko'AgkK  and 
To'kanAgki'  to  feast  with  you.  For  you  are  to  have  a  contest  with 
each  other.”  “All  right,  we  have  invited  them.”  “All  right.  Here 
is  some  tobacco.  You  may  stand  facing  the  west.  You  may  cry 
out  at  the  top  of  your  voice  four  times.”  “Very  well.” 

(32)  Where  the  Kffcko'Agki'  stood.  They  usually  stand. 

(33)  Where  the  To'kanAgW  stood.  They  did  not  use  spoons. 

(34)  Where  the  one  who  was  to  cry  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
stood.  He  was  a  To'kannA’.  He  held  tobacco  up  in  his  hand.  He 
stood  facing  the  west.  This,  verily,  is  what  he  said :  “  Wa  wo,  wa  wo, 
wa  wo,  wa  wo,”  he  said.  As  soon  as  he  finished  speaking,  they  grabbed 
(the  dishes).  The  fastest  one  was  the  winner.  They  did  this  once. 

(4)  Where  the  dog’s  head  was  served.  Tta  ke  ne  me  A  (Jim  Bear) , 
who,  indeed,  is  a  member  of  the  Bear  gens,  had  charge  of  the  head. 

(35)  Where  the  head  was  eaten.  As  soon  as  it  was  all  served, 
Kapayou  spoke:  “Now,  we  have  told  the  Spirit  of  Fire  and  He- 
whose-face-is-about-the-smoke-hole  what  Lye  la  e  A  (Peters)  prays 
for.  That,  verily,  is  the  reason  why  you  should  eat  to-day.  Eat!” 

(36)  Where  the  bones  were  piled  up.  Only  the  bones  (of  the  dog) 
eaten  in  the  contest  are  burned  up. 

(37)  Where  Kapayou  made  a  speech.  (This),  verily,  is  what  he 
said :  “  Now,  you  have  been  restrained  from  sleeping  by  the  one  we 
appointed  as  he  went  about  summoning  3x111.  He,  this  one,  Lye  la 
e  A  (Peters)  remembers  how  Smooth  Belly,  the  venerable  man  of 
these  people,  was  blessed.  While  fleeing  about  he  soon  came  to  re¬ 
alize  about  life  and  salvation.  That,  verily,  it  seems,  is  why  he 
started  to  begin  Availing,  it  seems.  Everything  he  came  to  he  spread 

8  The  second,  third,  etc.,  mean  the  keepers  of  the  sacred  pack  from  Smooth  Belly  down. 
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his  tobacco  over  it,  trees  and  all  stones,  saying  the  same  thing  to  them 
all.  He  told  his  life  to  them.  That,  verily,  it  seems,  is  why  (his 
pleading)  was  realized  soon  by  this  skin  of  ours,  the  great  night- 
hawk.  The  nighthawk  did  not  speak  to  him  (i.  e.,  bless  him)  tem¬ 
porarily  when  lie  addressed  him.  And  this,  verily,  is  what  he  must 
have  carefully  explained  to  him.  Whenever  (the  manitous)  start 
to  change  the  sky  is  as  far  as  (true)  life  will  come  true.  That  is 
how  he  must  have  thought  of  him  when  lie  blessed  him.  And  (ho 
promised)  to  will  away  from  disease.  And  (he)  even  (promised 
him)  that  no  one  would  be  able  to  overpower  the  chief’s  fire,  so  he 
must  have  blessed  him.  And  if  anyone  does  not  cease  talking  against 
it,  he  shall,  instead,  curse  himself.  That  is  what  he  said  to  him. 
And  he  blessed  him  with  one  slice  when  he,  the  manitou,  sends  war 
on  this,  his  land  and  sky.  Verily,  whosoever  shall  wear  this  will 
be  he  who  does  not  go  about  with  shamed  face.  Our  gens  will  be  the 
first  to  be  mentioned  with  pride  in  the  chief’s  town.  That,  verily, 
is  what  is  desired  of  him  to-day  by  this  one  who  remembered  him, 
and  first  spoke  to  him,  and  first  heaped  up  tobacco  for  him.  So  we 
all  have  our  hands  on  this  tobacco  of  ours.  So  we  collectively  pray 
for  all  of  us  whom  our  chief  controls.  We  ask  you  to  sit  down  a 
little  while,  for  as  long  as  you  have  been  sleeping,  men.”  “All 
right,”  they  said. 

Then  they  sang.  (This)  is  how  they  sang: 

Its  life  I  place  on  you ; 

Its  life  I  place  on  you ; 

A  huge  being  around  its  head. 

The  other  half  was: 

The  life  which  I  place  on  you ; 

The  life  which  I  place  on  you. 

The  song  in  between  is  exactly  the  same.  That  is  how  they  sing. 
That  is  how  that  song  goes. 

The  second  song  was  used : 

The  one  called  a  manitou  skin  is  this  which  is  wrapped  up; 

It  is  he ;  the  one  called  a  manitou  skin  is  this  which  is  wrapped  up ; 

It  is  he;  the  one  called  a  reptile  skin  is  this  which  is  wrapped  up; 

It  is  he;  the  one  called  a  reptile  skin  is  this  which  is  wrapped  up. 

The  same  (over  again). 

From  where  the  wind  comes  I  bless  you  from  there; 

From  where  the  wind  comes  I  bless  you  from  there ; 

I  bless  you  from  where  south  wind  comes. 

The  other  half  was: 

From  where  the  wind  comes  we  bless  you  from  there; 

From  where  the  wind  comes  we  bless  you  from  there; 

We  bless  you  from  where  the  west  wind  comes. 
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Another  (song  was)  : 

Where  I  was  born,  where  I  was  born,  where  I  was  born; 

Where  I  was  born,  where  I  was  born,  where  I  was  born ; 

On  this  earth  is  where  I  was  born ; 

Oh,  easily  you  listen  to  me. 

The  same  (over  again). 

The  other  half  (was  the  same),  only  what  was  in  between  went: 

The  sky  is  where  I  was  born,  yo ; 

Oh,  easily  you  listen  to  me ; 

Where  I  was  born,  where  I  was  born 

“  Now  we  are  through  singing.” 

Yo,  look  at  him,  yo,  look  at  him, 

Y5,  look  at  him,  yo,  look  at  him ; 

Warfares — go  and  eat  them. 

Yo,  the  one  who  will  sit  here ; 

The  one  who  will  sit  here ; 

The  one  who  will  sit  here; 

The  one  who  will  sit  here. 

The  weapons  of  war — go  and  eat  them. 

Another  song  was : 

Yo,  there  are  many  yonder ; 

Yo,  there  are  many  yonder. 

The  white  eagle,  yo. 

The  other  half  is : 

Y5,  this  is  it ;  yo,  this  is  it ;  yo,  this  is  it. 

What  is  in  between  is  the  same. 

“  Now  we  are  finished  you  may  cover  it,  bundling  it  with  our 
grandfather,  the  hawk  skin.” 

As  soon  as  it  is  covered  up,  Pushetonequa  began  speaking  where 
he  was  seated. 

(38)  He  said  exactly  what  those  giving  the  gens  festival  had 
said.  That  is  what  he  did.  He  merely  repeated  what  he  had  said. 
He  then  was  finished  with  his  speech.  “We  have  now  exactly 
finished  well  (the  ceremony  and  worship)  which  we  offered  to  the 
manitous.  That  is  how  your  life  will  continue  to  be  if  we  have 
spoken  successfully.  That,  it  seems,  is  what  our  old  man  said. 
‘Whoever  shall  take  part  in,  and  lay  his  hands  properly  upon 
what  is  offered  to  the  one  who  blessed  me  also  will  obtain  life  from 
it.  And  disease  will  miss  him.’  So,  verily,  you  may  leave  us, 
men.”  They  answered,  “All  right.”  “  You  may  go  and  throw  the 
bones  where  you  got  the  earth.  Well,  we,  as  many  of  us  as  gave 
the  gens  festival,,  shall  now  eat,”  said  the  one  who  dwelt  there. 
“  They  have  cooked  for  us ;  we  shall  stop  to  eat  pork  and  chicken. 
Verily,  as  soon  as  our  bellies  are  filled,  we  may  slowly  try  to  sleep. 
It  is  a  A’ery  good  thing  that  we  have  celebrated  our  gens  festival 
to-day.” 
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A  SACRED  PACK  CALLED  SAGJMA'KWAWA  BELONGING 
TO  THE  BEAR  GENS  OF  THE  FOX  INDIANS 


By  Truman  Michelson 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  summer  of  1925  I  secured  from  an  informant  a  text  written 
in  the  current  syllabary  on  the  sacred  pack  called  Sagima'kwawA. 
His  name  is  withheld  by  agreement,  so  that  he  may  not  suffer  socially 
nor  politically;  as  he  assuredly  would  were  it  known  that  he  had 
imparted  the  information.  It  must  suffice  to  state  that  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bear  gens  and  is  a  minor  singer  in  the  gens  festival  ap¬ 
purtenant  to  this  sacred  pack.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Fox 
syllabary  text  on  the  sacred  pack  called  A'penawana'A,  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  which  I  have  presented.  This  informant  was  secured 
through  the  good  offices  of  Harry  Lincoln,  to  whom  I  express  my 
thanks  for  his  continued  interest  in  ethnological  work.  The  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  informant  is  shown  in  a  general  way  by  the  fact  that 
the  religious  ideas  expressed  in  this  paper  conform  to  Fox  standards 
and  that  the  portrayed  conduct  of  the  gens  festival  agrees  well  with 
that  of  a  number  of  other  Fox  gens  festivals;  and  that  the  mythic 
story  is  much  the  same  as  occurs  elsewhere;  especially  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  speeches  in  the  festival  agree  closely  not  only  in 
general  tenor  with  those  which  occur  in  other  Fox  gens  festivals, 
but  also  that  specific  phrases  are  often  nearly  identical.  His  reli¬ 
ability  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  certain  statements  can  be 
checked  definitely.  Thus  the  author  tells  us  that  this  pack  was 
formerly  in  the  keeping  of  PA'citonigwA :  which  I  know  to  be  a  fact 
from  two  other  informants.  Again,  the  name  of  the  gens  festival 
appurtenant  to  this  sacred  pack  is  said  to  be  the  Great  Gens  Festival 
of  the  Bear  gens,  which  I  know  to  be  so  from  another  informant. 
Also  the  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
and  their  functions,  agree  well  with  those  written  at  the  end  of  the 
syllabic  text.  This  last  gives  the  dual  division  to  which  the  per¬ 
son  belongs,  as  well  as  some  other  data.  These  persons  are  assigned 
to  the  proper  dual  division,  save  two  possibly,  as  is  shown  by  some 
lists  written  by  A.  Kiyana,  deceased,  years  ago :  which  speaks  well 
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for  both  informants.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  author  of  the  Fox 
syllabary  text  assigns  Da  wa  no  ge  A  and  Tti  ki  ke  A  to  the  To  kan 
and  Ivl'cko  divisions  respectively:  which  is  just  the  opposite  to  the 
information  given  by  Kiyana.  I  have  no  further  information  re¬ 
garding  Ki  wa  ta.  Also  I  can  control  some  statements  regarding 
certain  persons  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  who  natu¬ 
rally  would  not  occur  in  the  last  list.  Thus  Kya  na  wa  is  a  To'kannA' 
and  belongs  to  the  War  Chiefs  gens;  Ke  mo  to  ki  ma  wa  (Ke  mo  to 
A  is  a  hypocoristic  derivative)  belongs  to  the  Eagle  gens  and  is  a 
Ki'cko'A'.  That  Wa  ka  ya  is  a  Kl'cko'A'  is  shown  by  the  testimony 
of  the  author  on  a  totally  different  occasion ;  that  Le  mi  la  e  ga  is  a 
Kl'cko'A'  is  known  to  me  from  a  list  written  by  A.  Kiyana  years 
ago;  the  same  applies  to  Ge  tti  wi  A  and  Wa  ni  te  A.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  La  la  ki  e  A  is  similarly  verified ;  the  statement  regarding 
Wi  di  ka  kye  is  supported  by  the  author’s  statement  given  on  an 
entirely  different  occasion.  There  remain  accordingly  but  few  persons 
mentioned  whose  membership  in  the  tribal  dual  division  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  independent  testimony;  and  there  are  but  tw7o  whose 
membership  in  the  dual  division  named  may  possibly  be  questioned. 

The  English  translation  presented  here  is  based  on  an  English 
version  written  by  Horace  Poweshiek,  corrected  and  supplemented 
by  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Indian  text. 

The  Indian  text  is  not  given.1  Hence  a  few  remarks  on  this  are  in 
order.  In  the  first  place,  the  literary  style  is  a  decided  improvement 
upon  that  of  the  text  appurtenant  to  the  A'penawanaW  sacred  pack. 
There  are  a  few  linguistic  novelties  which  for  the  most  part  have 
been  treated  elsewhere.  These  novelties  consist  of  a  few  hitherto 
unknown  stems ;  the  occurrence  of  some  combinations  of  known  stems 
and  known  instrumental  particles,  which  combinations  are  new  to 
me;  and  some  complicated  verbal  obviatives. 

A  few  Fox  terms  occurring  in  the  Indian  text  should  be  explained. 
Sagima'kwawA  means  “  chieftain- woman,”  but  is  an  unusual  word; 
the  ordinary  word  is  ugima'kwawA.  The  noun  which  I  render  as 

gens  is  ml  soni  which  means  “  name  (wThose  is  not  specified ; 
ni'soni  “my  name”).  A  term  which  occurs  but  once  in  the  Indian 
text  is  ute  ci  sowenwawi,  “their  gens.’’  The  pronominal  elements  are 
u — wawi ;  -t-  is  intercalary;  -wen-  is  the  common  nominal  suffix; 
-e'ci'so-  corresponds  to  -i'ci'so-  in  such  combinations  as  a'i'ci'sowaffci 
(frequently  contracted  to  a'ci'sowadtci).  This  last  means  “in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  gens,”  very  literally,  “  as  they  were  named  after.” 
The  element  -'so-  reappears  in  such  terms  as  ma'kwi'sutA  “one 
named  after  the  Bear,”  ma'kwi'sutcigi  “  those  named  after  the  Bear,” 
i.  e.,  the  Bear  gens  (iuaTwa  “bear”),  mage'siwi'sutA  “one  named 


1  Save  two  speeches  which  are  given  in  roman  type. 
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after  the  eagle”  (mege'siwA  “eagle”),  mAne'sendgimawi'sutA  “one 
belonging  to  the  War  Chiefs  gens  ”  (mAne'senowi  “  war,”  ugimawA 
chief  )  which  are  participials.  Words  such  as  mii'kwi'so'Agi 
“  those  named  after  the  Bear  ”  are  merely  hypocoristic  equivalents 
of  ma'kwi'sutcigi,  etc.  The  word  wldtci's6maatci'i  is  an  obviative 
participial  and  means  “  those  with  whom  he  shared  his  name,”  i.  e., 
“  members  of  his  gens.”  TS'kanA  (for  which  O'cIca'ca  is  occasionally 
used  in  Fox,  and  always  in  Sauk  and  Mexican  Kickapoo)  and 
Kl'cko'A  respectively  designate  a  person  who  is  a  TS'kanA  and 
Ivi'cko'A ;  a  person  belonging  to  one  of  the  tribal  dual  divisions  will 
bear  one  of  these  designations ;  there  is  no  native  Fox  word  for  “  dual 
division,'  in  contrast  Avith  the  presence  of  one  for  “  gens.” 

I  have  occasionally  anglicized  the  words  in  this  paper.  A  cere¬ 
monial  word  for  native  tobacco  occurs  a  number  of  times,  a'kunawA. 
Similarly,  Anemu'te'sA  occurs  twice  for  AnemS'A  “  dog.”  “  To  wor¬ 
ship  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Fox  mato-  which  is  always  redupli¬ 
cated,  niAmato-.  The  F ox  stem  also  means  “  plead  with.”  Incidentally 
it  may  be  noted  that  in  Fox  mAmatomoni  (a  derivative  of  the  same 
stem)  means  “  religion  ”  in  contrast  to  which  manetoAvi  rather  means 
“  magic  ”  in  its  popular  sense.  The  stem  ketemi-,  with  the  instru¬ 
mental  -naw-,  is  rendered  usually  “  to  bless  ”  but  “  to  take  pity  upon  ” 
Avoulcl  be  a  closer  rendition.  The  combination  inane-  (see  in-  and 
-ane-  in  the  list  of  stems  in  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  American  Ethnology)  means  strictly  “  think  thus  of  ”  but 
it  also  means  “  bless  ”  and  has  been  rendered  so  at  times.  “  Cere¬ 
monial  attendant  ”  is  the  rendition  of  mAml'cI'A.  The  word  ma  sa 
ka  mi  ko  we  A  (in  the  current  syllabary,  substituting  printing  for  the 
script),  if  correct,  is  a  variant  of  Me'sA'kAmigu'kwaAVA  “Mother-of- 
all-the-earth.”  “  One  slice  ”  is  the  equivalent  of  negutwapyagi,  and 
is  used  symbolically  for  a  slain  foe.  “  Spirits  of  trees  ”  is  a  rendi¬ 
tion  of  me'tegwineniwAgi,  literally,  “  tree  men.”  The  word  A'sena- 
paneniwAgi  “  rock  spirits  ”  obviously  is  a  compound  of  A'seni  “  stone  ” 
and  neniwAgi  “  men  ” ;  -apa-  would  seem  to  mean  “  male  ”  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  general  principles  of  Algonquian  philology;  but 
would  seem  to  be  redundant.  “  Spirit  of  Fire  ”  corresponds  to 
A'ckutana'siAVA  which  is  a  derivative  of  A'ckutiiAvi  “  fire.”  The  real 
translation  of  Anenagi  tayapIwa'cigA  is  unknown;  the  crux  is 
tayap- :  Anenagi  is  “  in  the  smoke  hole  -Igwa-  is  “  eye  ”  primarily, 
and  “  face  ”  secondarily ;  -'ci-  is  a  subsidiary  form  of  -'cin-  “  lie  ” 
which  often  serves  as  a  mere  animate  auxiliary;  -gA  is  the  rare  par¬ 
ticipial  termination.  In  the  English  paraphrase  Horace  Poweshiek 
now  translates  it  “  Whose  face  is  directed  doAvnward  in  the  smoke 
hole  ”  or  “  Whose  face  is  in  the  smoke  hole.”  This  is  in  contrast 
with  his  previous  version,  “  One  who  lies  with  his  eye  looking  through 
in  the  smoke  hole.”  The  combination  Anenagi  tayapigAva'cinAnA  is 
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a  participial  expression  with  the  second  person  singular  as  subject, 
the  phonetics  of  which  are  explained  on  page  616  of  the  Fortieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  The  real 
meaning  of  a'cowimeno'tane 2  (“across  the  sea”)  is  quite  uncertain. 
Finally  it  may  be  noted  that  e  ki  (exact  phonetic  equivalent?)  occurs 
in  the  sense  of  nodtci,  the  mystic  word  occurring  so  often  in  speeches 
during  gens  festivals  (ldgano-,  hold  a  gens  festival)  and  in  sacred 
narratives,  a  few  times  in  the  Indian  text.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
reproduce  the  play  on  words  in  one  song  where  nigani-  “ahead ”  and 
ni'kanA  “  my  friend  ”  are  obviously  used  to  produce  internal  rhyme. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  translations  given  of  the  songs  do  not 
pretend  to  make  sense.  I  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  obtain  their 
true  import.  Any  one  familiar  wTith  Algonquian  songs  knows  the 
difficulties  with  which  one  labors.  Padding  with  mere  syllables, 
distortion  of  grammatical  form,  and  mutilation  of  words  are  of  com¬ 
mon  occurrence.  It  may  be  noted  that  many  of  the  songs  consist  of  a 
line  or  so  with  variations.  It  has  been  impossible  to  reproduce  these. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  for  some  years  that  the 
Sauk  and  Kickapoo  also  have  gens  festivals,  but  not  enough  is  known 
to  make  detailed  comparisons.  It  may  be  stated  that  both  have  exact 
equivalents  to  Fox  klgtino-  “hold  a  gens  festival,”  mAml'cl'A  “cere¬ 
monial  attendant,”  and  mfcami  “sacred  pack.”  These  equivalents 
are  in  accordance  with  phonetic  law.  Shawnee  also  has  a  corre¬ 
spondent  which  is  the  phonetic  equivalent  of  ml'cami. 

The  following  comprise  the  organization  which  centers  around 
the  sacred  pack  called  “  Sagima'kwawA,”  the  K  and  T  representing 
Ki'ckd'A  and  To'kanA  respectively,  the  names  being  given  in  the 
current  syllabary,  but  with  roman  type  instead  of  script : 

La  di  to  ni  ga.  T _ Speaker. 

Ma  gi  la  na  da  A.  K - Blows  a  flute. 

Di  di  ga  ne  sa.  Iv - A  head  singer. 

Ke  ke  gi  mo  A.  T - A  head  singer. 

Le  me  ka  i  ta.  T - A  head  singer. 

Ki  wa  ga  ka.  T - A  minor  singer. 

Ki  wa  li  ka  so.  T - A  minor  singer. 

A  ya  tti  wa.  K - A  minor  singer. 

Le  ka  ta.  T - A  minor  singer. 

Ki  dki  ne  no  swa.  T - A  minor  singer. 

Ki  wa  ta.  K - A  minor  singer. 

Da  wa  no  ge  A.  T - A  woman  who  sits  as  a  giver  of  the  gens  festival. 

A  no  sa  e  ga.  T - A  woman  who  sits  as  a  giver  of  the  gens  festival. 

Tti  ke  A.  Iv - A  woman  who  sits  as  a  giver  of  the  gens  festival. 

3  The  meaning  of  a'cowimeno'tane  is  uncertain.  Foxes  render  this  in  English  by  “  across 
the  sea  ”  or  “  across  the  battle  field.”  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  posterior  portion 
alone  is  in  question.  Obviously  foes  are  implied.  The  translation  of  Tom  Brown,  a  Sauk 
of  Oklahoma,  “  from  without,”  is  probably  a  closer  rendition  than  the  two  given  above  • 
so  the  translation  on  pages  130,  131,  and  135  presumably  needs  correction. 
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Well,  (this)  is  how  he,  it  seems,  the  Great  Manitou,  very  soon,  it 
seems,  sat  in  serious  contemplation  at  the  time  he  had  actually  cre¬ 
ated  mortals.  He  began  to  see  that  he  had  caused  them  to  move. 
Then,  it  seems,  he  said  to  them,  “  You  are  to  raise  this  for  your¬ 
selves  here.”  It  was  a  single  weed.  “  You  will  call  it  ‘  tobacco.’  And 
you  will  derive  your  sustenance  from  every  kind  of  harvest  crop 
so  as  to  continue  to  live.  Do  not,  verily,  waste  it  too  much.  Indeed 
you  keep  your  lives  in  perfect  health  from  it.  (That)  is  why  I  hand 
it  all  for  you  to  take  care  of.  And  I  grant  you  this,  every  kind  of  a 
game  animal  to  be  with  you.  And  I  grant  you  the  dog  to  be  your 
pet  here  where  you  have  your  hearth.”1  That,  it  seems,  is  what  he 
said  to  them  at  the  time  he  first  made  them. 

And  soon  as  he  was  again  looking  over  everything  he  had  placed 
with  them,  they  did  not  seem,  it  appears,  right  to  him.  “  Well,  I 
made  them  wretched  when  I  created  them  as  they  do  not  know 
whenever  their  lives  will  end.  Although  I  acted  so  that  they  might 
have  a  place  in  which  to  dwell  when  I  granted  everything  to  all  to  be 
with  them,  yet  whenever  they  shall  come  to  the  time  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  lose  sight  of  (this)  daylight,  that  is  the  time  when  they  will 
greatly  disturb  me  on  this  account.  All  indeed  will  say,  ‘  No  one 
could  have  created  us  otherwise  we  would  not  die  like  this.’  All 
will  wail  this.  They  will  mean  me  every  time.1  ‘  Now  if  any  one 
had  created  us,  this  would  not  have  happened  to  us.  Or  perhaps 
whosoever  has  made  us  to  move  could  not  have  been  imbued  with 
the  least  mystic  power.  Or  perhaps  we  sprang  up  (from  the  earth) 
quite  uselessly.’  They  all  will  go  about  saying  that.  They  will  al¬ 
ways  mean  me.1  They  will  annoy  me  by  what  they  say.  Yet  I 
chiefly  made  them  to  move.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
straightway  inform  those  whom  I  have  established  to  continue  to 
sit  in  important  positions,  and  to  inform  all  my  fellow-manitous.” 
That  is  what  he  thought  at  the  time  when  he  began  to  seriously  con¬ 
sider  the  people.  “Yet  I  did  create  them  so  that  I  alone  might  have 
people,  (but)  all  (the  manitous).” 

As  soon  as  he  thought  (this),  at  that  time,  it  seems,  he  sent  one 
(messenger)  to  go  about  summoning  all  the  manitous,  as  many  as 
his  fellow  manitous  wei’e.  And  he,  the  one  sent,  went  in  turn  to 
his  fellow  manitous  and  said  to  them,  it  seems,  “  Oh,  our  leader,  our 


1  Free  rendition. 
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chief,  calls  us  all  together  to  give  us  instructions.  We  are  all  to  go 
yonder  where  he  is.”  That,  it  seems,  is  what  the  one  whom  he  had 
sent  went  about  saying. 

As  soon  as  they  had  all  gathered,  it  seems,  and  had  all  sat  down 
comfortably,  at  that  time,  it  seems,  he,  the  Great  Manitou,  started 
to  rise  to  his  feet.  “  Well,  it  pleases  me  this  day  that  when  the  one 
whom  I  sent  started  to  summon  you  all,  you  have  not  refused  when 
he  instructed  you  to  come  where  I  am.  Verily,  I  do  not  gather  you 
merely  for  fun  (but)  to  inform  you  how  I  have  been  sitting  (here) 
thinking  and  puzzled.  Verily  we  shall  soon  counsel  over  the  future 
people.  They  are  indeed  our  people  jointly,  as  many  of  us  as  are 
called  manitous.  Although  I  permit  them  to  roam  over  this  earth 
of  ours,  yet  as  I  look  at  them  I  see  their  sad  thought (s),  although 
at  the  time  when  I  first  made  them  move  I  granted  them  one  weed 
to  be  with  them.  They  will  raise  it  yonder  for  themselves.  Verily 
we  shall  call  it  tobacco  for  them.  All  of  us  whom  they  designate  as 
manitous  shall  desire  it  from  them.  Even  I  shall  not  save  even  one 
pipeful  for  myself.  And  I  have  made  harvest  crops  of  every  ap¬ 
pearance  for  them.  Verily  you  must  not  take  it  from  them  for  no  rea¬ 
son  if  they  pile  it  about.  Verily  only  when  they  shall  remember  us  in 
the  future  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  the  harvest  crop.  All  of  us  shall 
go  about  desiring  it  from  them.  And  I  have  made  game  animals  of 
every  kind  of  appearance  for  them.  Also  only  when  they  shall  think 
of  us  in  the  future  shall  we  be  happy  over  it.  And  I  have  granted 
them  (a  dog)  to  pet  where  they  have  their  fireplace.  Dog  is  what 
we  shall  call  it  for  them.  Whenever  they  think  anything  concerning 
their  lives  they  shall  freely  start  to  take  it  by  its  head.  So  we  shall 
therefore  bless  their  lives  when  they  shall  remember  us.  That  is  as 
much  as  I  granted  to  be  with  them.  I  did  so  for  them  so  that  it 
would  be  more  comfortable  for  them,2  and  so  that  they  would  not 
bother  me  alone  there  with  their  complaints.  For  they  will  go  about 
saying  all  sorts  of  things  when  they  come  to  their  death,  so  I  think. 
They  all  indeed  will  go  about  saying  ‘  Whosoever  made  us  could  not 
have  been  a  manitou,’  so  I  think.  That  is  why  I  inform  you  all. 
Though  I  really  created  them,  yet  they  are  the  people  of  all  of  us. 
Verily  this  day  you  all  have  all  the  power  of  taking  pity  upon  them. 
And  that  is  why  this  day  I  beseech  you  to  continue  to  bless  our 
grandchildren.  If  you  continue  to  bless  them,  in  that  way  only 
will  you  continue  to  be  satisfied  with  tobacco.  Verily  all  of  you, 
each  and  every  one  of  you,  have  power  in  your  thoughts.  If  you 
continue  to  bless  them,  it  will  really  be  so.  In  as  many  ways  as  you 
bless  them  it  will  be  so.  That  is  how  I  beseech  you,  what  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  formerly.  That  is  why  I  did  not  think  it  difficult  for 
you  when  the  one  I  sent  started  to  summon  you.  Verily  these  two 


2  Rendered  a  trifle  freely. 
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of  our  fellow  manitous  shall  go  and  live  with  them.  This  one  shall 
go  and  sit  opposite  to  the  direction  they  face  so  that  he  may  know 
exactly  whatever  our  grandchildren  may  think  about  their  lives,  and 
know  whomsoever  of  our  fellow  manitous  they  shall  select.  Verily 
we  make  the  breath  of  this,  the  Spirit  of  Fire,  to  be  as  large  as  the 
earth  so  he  will  be  able  to  report  to  us  (?)  and  to  continue  to  speak 
truthfully  for  our  grandchildren.  Verily  he  shall  continue  to  be 
the  leading  one,  the  first  one  to  puff  tobacco.  And  whenever  we  shall 
boil  any  (food)  he  shall  be  the  first  to  bo  satisfied.  He  shall  only 
breathe  life  into  whatever  is  cooked  for  us  (?).  Moreover,  as  re¬ 
gards  every  kind  of  (the  foes’)  warfare,  he  will  act  that  their  foes 
shall  accomplish  nothing.  He  shall  not  merely  always  be  happy; 
there  is  also  (this)  :  he  will  continue  to  bless  them.  If  he  blesses 
them  with  life  it  will  be  so.  And  again,  this  one  shall  go  and  be 
there  where  their  smoke  hole  is,  from  whence  the  smoke  of  the 
tobacco  goes  out.  He  shall  go  and  carefully  observe  unto  whom  our 
grandchildren  turn  their  thoughts  and  which  of  our  fellow  manitous 
they  select.  Verily  he,  this  one,  shall  be  called  by  our  grandchildren 
‘He  Whose  Face  Is  Directed  Downward.’  Also  we  make  his  breath 
as  large  as  the  sky,3  so  that  he  shall  not  fail  to  report  to  us  if  they 
continue  to  remember  us.  He  shall  have  power  to  know  all  inner 
thoughts.  And  if  the  Spirit  of  Fire  says  anything  destructive  (i.  e., 
makes  a  mistake),  he  shall  continue  to  carefully  explain  the  tobacco 
to  him.  And  whatever  they  continue  to  apportion  to  us  jointly  he 
shall  continue  to  be  the  first  to  enjoy.  And  they  shall  do  the  same 
with  regard  to  tobacco.  Verily  they  shall  not  always  be  happy 
there.  For  whenever  they  shall  bless  our  grandchildren  with  life' 
it  will  continue  to  be  so.  Well,  this  day  I  am  informing  you  what 
you  shall  continue  to  think  of  them.  I  am  telling  you  how  you 
shall  continue  to  have  pity  upon  them.  Do  not,  to  be  sure,  continue 
to  bless  merely  anyone.  Whosoever  shall  be  brave  enough  to  take 
the  charcoal  of  the  Spirit  of  Fire  and  whosoever  shall  paint  (his 
face)  therewith,  he  is  the  one  whom  I  indicate  to  you,  whosoever 
shall  continue  to  be  very  merciful  in  heart,  whosoever  shall  thor¬ 
oughly  examine  his  own  life,  whosoever  shall  go  about  making  him¬ 
self  wail  here  on  our  earth.  That,  verily,  is  why  I  urge  you  when 
I  say  to  you  ‘You  shall  take  pity  upon  them.’  Whomsoever  you 
shall  continue  to  take  pity  upon  I  also  shall  continue  to  bless  for 
your  sake.  So  we  have  really  decided  this  regarding  our  grand¬ 
children.  You  must  aid  me  as  I  desire,  for  I  have  informed  you  of 
it.  You  will  do  exactly  what  I  tell  you.”  That  is  what  they  were 
told;  that  is  what  they  were  told  by  the  Great  Manitou. 

(This)  is  how,  verily  it  seems,  one  Indian  soon  became  very  atten¬ 
tive.  Soon  the  chief  looked  over  his  people.  Fie  always  was  sor- 


8  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  in  English  a  close  rendition  of  the  Fox  original. 
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rowful  in  heart.  Finally  he  was  almost  thereby  made  lonely.  To 
make  it  worse  the}'-  were  always  annoyed  by  their  foe.  And  to  make 
it  worse  they  and  their  enemies  were  killing  each  other  as  they  were 
not  at  peace.  They  always  thought  of  some  one  lest  the  people 
rush  out  against  them. 

Soon,  it  seems,  there  was  a  man.  He  was  saddened  by  (his) 
child.  “  Verily,  as  soon  as  I  have  grown  up,  mother,  I  shall  be  a 
great  hunter,  shall  I  not,”  he  said.  (The  man)  observed  their  lives 
with  great  sorrow,  it  is  said.  “  The  manitou  surely  could  not  have 
made  us.  We  have  simply  been  told  so,  when  we  are  told,  ‘you  are 
a  chieftain.’  For  surely  if  he  granted  the  chieftainship  to  be  with 
me,  this  could  not  have  happened  again  and  again.”  That  is  what 
one  chief  thought.  “  There  is  nothing  anywhere  whereby  I  might 
find  out.  Perhaps  the  only  way  is :  If  I  were  to  go  far  off  and  wail 
I  should  thereby  contrive  to  learn  how  my  life  is  to  be  in  the  future, 
and  in  the  same  way  I  should  thereby  learn  about  the  lives  of  my 
people;  moreover  in  that  way  it  should  be  possible  for  disease  to 
stop  entering  me.  That,  it  seems,  is  how  one  chief  reflected,  the 
chief  called  “  Black  Bear.”4  Soon,  it  seems,  he  attentively  looked  at 
the  Spirit  of  Fire.  “Why,  this  surely  is  the  means  whereby  I  can 
learn  about  myself,”  is  what  he  thought.  Verily  at  that  time,  it 
seems,  he  started  to  pick  up  the  charcoal  of  the  Spirit  of  Fire  and 
began  to  paint  himself  with  charcoal.  As  soon  as  he  had  blackened 
his  face  with  it  he  offered  his  tobacco  to  it.  “  Now,  Spirit  of  Fire,  I 
give  you,  my  grandfather,  tobacco  to  smoke,”  he  said  to  him.  He 
stopped  and  talked  to  himself.  “  Now,  this  really  is  why  I  go  about 
to-day  wailing,  because  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  my  life  will 
be  m  the  future.  That  is  why  I  go  about  wailing.  And  because  I 
do  not  know  how  all  my  people  will  live  in  the  future  is  why  I  go 
about  wailing.  And  because  disease  forever  disturbs  us,  and  how  it 
might  cease  afflicting  us — that  verily  is  why  to-day  I  go  about  in 
lonely  places  wailing.  And  as  my  fire  (i.  e.,  village)  is  always 
plotted  against,  I  desire  to  know  how  the  plots  against  it  may  cease : 
So  I  go  about  lamenting  my  life.”  That,  it  seems,  is  what  the  one 
who  first  lived  told  the  Spirit  of  Fire. 

At  the  time  when  he  had  told  (the  Spirit  of  Fire)  the  number  of 
objects  for  which  he  wailed,  at  that  time,  it  seems,  he  started  to 
go  out,  and  he  went,  it  seems,  to  a  wilderness,  and  went  about  con¬ 
tinually  weeping  with  blackened  (face).  Soon  as  he  continued  to 
see  anything  he  continued  not  carrying  his  tobacco  (i.  e.,  made  an 
offering  of  tobacco).  “  In  this  way  finally  I  may  contrive  to  learn 
about  my  life  ”  he  thought.  He  was  ignorant  of  how  manitous 
looked.  Blindly  he  began  to  consider  anything  a  manitou  Fi- 
nally,  it  seems,  he  came  to  Spirits  of  Trees.  Then,  it  seems,  suddenly 

4  The  tribal  chieftainship  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Black  Boar  division  of  the  Bear  gens. 
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he  blindly  began  addressing  them  as  be  (stood)  there  wailing,  and. 
he  even  caressed  them.  “  Oh,  this  is  why  I  am  wailing  here  to-day, 
because  I  do  not  know  about  my  life.  I  even  do  not  know  a  single 
day  ahead  about  myself,  and  verily  I  desire  to  know  about  myself. 
That,  verily,  is  why  I  go  about  to-day  wailing  blindly.  Verily,  my 
grandfather,  have  pity  upon  me  to-day,”  he  said  to  a  tree  some¬ 
where.  “And  disease  is  forever  bothering  me.  That  it  might  not 
be  able  to  enter  me  is  also  why  I  go  about  weeping  to-day,  for  I  am  a 
wretched  mortal.  And  because  all  my  people  are  made  continually 
to  lie  as  bones  is  why  I  go  about  wailing  to-day.  And  as  the  people 
who  dwell  across  the  sea  (?)  are  always  plotting  against  my  town, 
and  as  I  really  do  not  know  how  they  may  cease  plotting  against  my 
fire,  as  I  desire  to  know  they  might  cease  talking  against  it,  I  go 
about  weeping.”  That,  it  seems,  is  how  the  first  person  kept  on  wail¬ 
ing,  the  one  who  first  realized  that  his  life  was  wretched. 

Verily,  it  seems,  he  addressed  all  Spirits  of  Trees  about  himself, 
as  many  trees  as  are  cut.  It  seems  this  one  chieftain  went  about 
seeking  knowledge  ( ? ) ,  for  he  knew  that  his  life  was  weak  as  he  did 
not  know  precisely  his  own  (life).  Blindly  every  day  he  went  in 
the  wilderness  roaming  and  wailing.  And  finally  he  came  upon  a 
rock.  It  was,  it  is  said,  very  big.  And  suddenly  he  shed  tears  where 
he  had  cast  tobacco  and  he  spread  tobacco  upon  the  surface  (of  the 
rock).  “  Now  I  give  you  this  my  tobacco  to  smoke.  That  you  may 
really  bless  me  is  why  I  make  this  offering  to  you,  because  I  do  not 
know  how  my  life  will  be  in  the  future.  So  have  pity  upon  my 
(wailing)  to-day.  That  really  is  why  I  go  about  wailing  blindly 
as  I  desire  to  know  how  wretched  I  am.  Because  every  evil  disease 
always  bothers  me  is  why  I  go  about  wailing  to-day.  And  because 
the  people  are  forever  plotting  against  my  town.  So  I  am  desirous 
of  knowing  about  myself.” 

That,  it  seems,  is  what  the  one  who  first  realized  about  himself 
kept  on  doing.  He  kept  on  offering  his  tobacco  to  all  kinds  of  Bock 
Spirits.  Now  at  the  time,  it  seems,  when  he  finally  nearly  made 
himself  stumble  from  hunger,  he  made  one  (spirit)  sorrowful.  Soon, 
it  seems,  he  was  addressed,  “  Now,  m37  grandchild,  I  take  pity  upon 
you  as  you  have  wandered  about  wailing  bitterly,”  he  was  told,  it 
seems.  As  he  tried  to  look  at  (the  spirit)  he  did  not  see  anyone,  it 
seems.  He  did  not,  it  seems,  cease  his  wailing.  On  the  fourth  day, 
it  seems,  he  was  again  addressed:  “Now,  my  grandchild,  you  had 
better  cease  wailing.  I  really  take  pity  upon  you,”  he  was  told.  At 
that  time,  it  seems,  (the  spirit)  came  plainly  into  his  sight,  and  he 
saw  that  it  was  a  human  being  and  that  it  was  a  woman.  Every 
time  he  looked  at  her  she  appeared  differently.  The  fourth  time,  it 
is  said,  she  was  a  very  old  woman.  She  merely  crawled  around. 
Then,  it  is  said,  soon  (she  said),  “That  is  how  your  life  will  con- 
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tinue  to  go,  my  grandchild.  Verily  when  I  bless  you  to-day  I  do 
not  bless  you  for  right  here  (only).  Unto  the  time  when  Mother - 
of-all-the-earth  is  old  do  I  set  (my  blessing)  for  you.  And  this. 
When  this  sky  which  hangs  horizontally  this  day  is  old,  so  far  do 
I  think  of  you.  That  is  the  extent  to  which  I  alone  bless  you  to-day. 
I  myself  bless  you  this  day.  (This)  is  what  my  fellow  manitous  call 
me.  They  call  me  Sagima'kwawA.  All,  verily,  claim  me  as  their 
grandmother.  So  to-day  you  shall  be  related  to  me  that  way.  Only 
to  watch  over  for  the  chief  is  what  I  am  to  do.  I  bless  you  this  way 
to-day  because  you  do  not  know  about  your  life  and  go  about  wailing 
for  this  reason.  So  now  you  will  reach  old  age.  Again,  as  disease 
is  always  bothering  you,  I  shall  also  bless  by  continuing  to  will  it 
away  from  you.  I  so  bless  you  so  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  penetrate 
you.  Again,  as  they  are  always  plotting  against  your  town,  I  shall 
also  bless  you  so  that  no  one  will  be  successful  in  his  schemes  against 
it.  Verily  if  he  is  not  able  to  stop  scheming  against  your  fire,  he 
shall  instead  continue  to  curse  (his  own  town).  And  as  I  think  most 
of  one  slice  which  I  love  so  I  place  it  last  for  you  in  bestowing  my 
blessing.  Verily  with  respect  to  one  gens  is  how  I  bless  you.  Verily 
whosoever  shall  continue  to  firmly  remember  this  way  in  which  I 
bless  you  shall  thereby  attain  life,  and  in  that  way  he  will  more¬ 
over  continue  to  escape  disease  which  stands  about,  that  is,  whoso¬ 
ever  shall  not  forget  the  way  I  bless  you  this  day.  And  whenever 
you  firmly  remember  me  whosoever  shall  continue  to  seat  himself 
all  day,  shall  continue  to  secure  life  for  himself  by  so  doing;  and  he 
will  thus  continue  to  miss  disease. 

“  But  when  I  bless  you  now,  this  will  not  be  so,  as  I  am  entirely 
alone  although  you  have  been  entirely  understood  in  what  you  have 
been  saying  as  you  went  about.  But  now,  my  grandchild,  I  shall 
go  yonder  and  report  to  the  great  one  who  is  in  the  east  the  manner 
in  which  I  bless  you.”  That,  it  seems,  is  what  he  was  told  by  the  one 
who  blessed  him,  an  otter,  “  Sagima'kwawA.” 

Then,  it  seems,  she  began  to  carry  him  off.  As  soon  as  she  had 
brought  him  yonder  she  surely  spoke,  “  Now,  this  our  grandchild 
made  me  sorrowful  as  he  went  about  suffering  and  wailing  too  much 
here  on  our  earth.  Verily  I  blessed  him  as  he  did  not  know  about 
his  life.  As  he  desired,  verily,  to  know  about  it,  he  went  about  wail¬ 
ing.  Verily,  I  blessed  him  to  reach  the  full  extent  of  his  life,  and 
that  he  should  reach  old  age.  And  as  disease  constantly  bothers 
them,  and  as  he  truly  did  not  know  how  they  might  contrive  to 
cease  being  afflicted  with  it,  and  went  around  wailing  for  this  reason, 
I  also  blessed  him  that  way.  I  blessed  our  grandchild  so  that  I 
should  continue  to  will  away  (disease)  from  the  future  people. 
And  as  his  (people)  are  constantly  plotted  against  by  all  the  people 
who  are  across  the  sea  (?),  and  as  he  desired  to  know  about  it  and 
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for  that  reason  went  about  wailing  so  that  he  might  contrive  to  put 
an  end  to  their  plots  against  them,  I  also  blessed  him  that  way. 
Whenever  they  shall  plot  anything  the  (people)  from  across  the  sea 
(?)  shall  be  unsuccessful.  And  if  they  are  not  able  to  cease  plot¬ 
ting  against  (the  town)  they  shall  instead  curse  (their  own  town). 
That  is  how  I  also  blessed  him.” 

That,  it  seems,  is  what  they  said  to  each  other.  As  soon  as  they 
had  told  each  other  all,  then  indeed  (Sagima'kwawA  was  told).  “In 
blessing  our  grandchild  you  have  treated  him  very  well  indeed  and 
in  being  able  to  listen  to  him  attentively  (i.  e.,  understand  him).  For 
that  is  what  our  leader  said  to  us  formerly,  who  made  him  to  move. 
You  have  seen  that  he  ordained  life  to  be  too  short  for  them.  That 
is  why  he  explained  it  to  us  and  besought  us  to  collectively  aid  him 
m  blessing  them,  for  he  formerly  said  to  those  of  us  who  are  called 
manitous,  ‘  they  are  our  people  jointly.  You  all  have  the  power  of 
continuing  to  bless  them,’  he  said  to  us  formerly.  ‘  Whosoever  shall 
continue  to  be  brave  to  this,  the  Spirit  of  Fire,  whosoever  shall  care¬ 
fully  think  (this  blessing)  true,’  he  said  to  us  formerly.  So  to-day 
even  I  bless  him  in  as  many  ways  as  you  blessed  him.  As  you  re- 
peatedly  mentioned  to  him  that  (your  blessing)  would  continue  to 
hold  true  as  long  as  the  limit  you  placed  to  the  earth,  I  shall  not 
bless  him  differently.  As  you  blessed  him  to  reach  (the  full  span 
of  his)  life,  I  also  bless  him  for  your  sake  that  he  may  thus  reach  old 
age.  And  as  you  are  to  continue  to  will  disease  away  from  him,  I 
also  will  take  pity  upon  him  in  the  same  way  for  your  sake.  As  you 
blessed  him  so  that  he  would  not  be  overpowered  by  all  (peoples) 
across  the  sea  ( ?),  and  that  if  his  town  is  evilly  spoken  in  any  con¬ 
nection  by  anyone,  the  speech  of  the  latter  will  continually  and  pre¬ 
maturely  (i.  e.,  be  unsuccessful),  I  also  bless  our  grandchild  the  same 
way.  If  he  is  not  able  to  cease  plotting  against  it,  instead  everyone 
will  continually  curse  (his  own  town).  And  as  you  place  one  slice 
the  last  for  him,  I  bless  our  grandchild  the  same  way.  But  now  as 
we  are  only  two  at  present  it  will  not  do.  Yet  as  we  blessed  him  we 
treated  him  well.  So  by  so  doing  we  shall  smoke  tobacco  if  he  con¬ 
tinually  remembers  (i.  e.,  worships)  us.  Moreover  in  the  same  way 
by  so  doing  we  shall  continue  to  be  satisfied  with  any  (food)  when 
our  grandchildren  continue  to  offer  it  to  us.  And  we  shall  lead  this 
our  grandchild,  the  person  of  the  future,  yonder,  verily  to  the  one 
who  sits  fixedly  in  the  south.  That  is  all.  And  we  shall  go  and 
tell  him  how  we  blessed  this  (our  grandchild).” 

And  then,  it  seems,  he  was  led  about  to  the  south.  At  the  time  he 
was  brought  yonder  they  began  to  relate  how  he  was  blessed.  “  I 
took  pity  upon  this  our  grandchild  as  he  went  about  suffering  and 
wailing  too  much.  So  I  blessed  him  as  he  went  about  seeking  his 
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life  by  wailing  so  that  he  would  reach  old  age,  and  that  I  should 
continue  to  easily  will  disease  away  from  him,  and  as  his  fire  (i.  e., 
town)  was  constantly  bothered  with  plots  by  the  peoples  who  dwell 
across  the  sea  (?)  that  they  never  would  be  overpowered  by  them, 
and  that  their  (the  foes’)  thoughts  should  end  prematurely  (i  e.,  be 
unsuccessful),  and  if  they  do  not  cease  speaking,  if  they  speak 
against  their  (i.  e.,  the  Foxes’)  town  instead  they  shall  continue  to 
curse  (their  own  town).  That  is  what  I  said  to  him  when  I  blessed 
him.  And  so  I  have  placed  last  for  him  that  which  I  love,  one  slice 
is  what  we  who  are  manitous  call  it.  I  did  not  bless  him  for  a  short 
time.  The  manner  in  which  I  bless  him  this  day  ivill  continue  as 
far  as  we  place  old  age  for  this  our  earth.  And  I  carefully  told 
him  when  we  made  this  sky  of  ours  hang  old  (is  how  long  his  bless¬ 
ing  would  last).  When  whosoever  shall  think  from  whence  (his 
blessing  came),  shall  continue  to  pray  in  accordance  with  (this)  if 
he  continues  to  ask  for  anything,  and  whosoever  shall  firmly  remem¬ 
ber  (his  blessing)  whenever  he  remembers  us  (i.  e.,  holds  a  gens 
festival),  whosoever  shall  continue  to  make  (his  blessing)  reside 
within  him,  he  shall  continue  to  obtain  life  from  this,  and  disease 
will  continue  to  miss  him.5  And  again  whosoever  shall  continue  to 
offer  anything  to  you,  and  whosoever  shall  truly  continue  to  prop¬ 
erly  take  care  of  it  for  him  also  shall  continue  to  obtain  life  by  so 
doing.  Moreover  by  so  doing  disease  will  continue  to  miss  them. 
That  is  how  I  bless  him  when  I  take  pity  upon  him.  Yerily,  as  we 
are  not  sufficient  in  number,  being  (but)  two  of  us,  is  why  we  also 
explain  (this)  to  you. 

44  Now,  truly,  this  day  you  treated  our  grandchild  very  well  in 
taking  pity  upon  him.  For  that  is  what  he  who  made  him  said  to 
us  all  at  the  time :  4  they  are  not  my  people  alone,’  he  said  to  us 
formerly,  ‘they  are  the  people  of  all  of  us.  Yerily  you  all  have 
the  power  of  blessing  them  any  way  you  wish,’  we  were  told  for¬ 
merly.  4  If  you  bless  them  with  life,  it  will  continue  to  be  so,’  we 
were  told.  As  you  have  thus  pleased  him  to-day  verily  I  also 
bless  him  for  your  sake  in  as  many  ways  as  you  blessed  him  so 
that  I  also  shall  continue  to  smoke  tobacco  by  so  doing  at  the  time 
whenever  he  shall  begin  to  remember  us  (i.  e.,  hold  gens  festivals), 
and  I  shall  thereby  continue  to  be  satisfied  when  he  continues  to 
offer  any  (food)  to  us.  As  you  have  blessed  him  with  life  and 
(have  promised  to)  will  away  disease  from  him,  and  that  if  their 
town  is  in  any  way  spoken  of  evilly  (the  speakers)  will  not  speak 
truthfully,  and  that  if  they  do  not  stop  speaking  against  their  (the 
boxes’)  town,  instead  they  shall  curse  their  own  (town),  so  I  also 
now  bless  our  grandchild  for  your  sake.  And  as  you  have  placed 
one  slice  the  last  thing  for  him,  so  also  (do)  I. 
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“  But  in  blessing  our  grandchild,  the  number  we  are  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  So  we  must  go  yonder  where  the  great  one  is,  who  is  in  the 
west,  and  who  sits  fixedly,  and  tell  him  we  have  blessed  our  grand¬ 
child.” 

At  the  time  he  was  brought  over  there  he  was  led  about  by 
Sagima'kwawA,  by  whom  he  had  been  blessed.  “The  one,  the 
person  of  the  future,  our  grandchild,  I  myself  have  blessed  because 
he  went  about  suffering  and  wailing,  wailing  almost  to  death,  seek¬ 
ing  his  fife  by  wailing.  So  I  did  not  say  a  short  time  when  I 
spoke  to  him.  I  even  spoke  of  our  earth  and  told  him  that  he 
would  continue  to  see  it  as  we  determined  old  age  for  it  and  change 
its  appearance  (according  to  seasons),  even  as  it  passed  by.6  And 
the  time  we  set  for  this  sky  tq  hang  old  is  the  extent  I  set  (my 
blessing)  for  him  when  I  took  pity  upon  him.  I  shall  make  (my 
blessing)  extend  to  whosoever  shall  often  think  of  it  for  his  sake. 
That  is  how  I  bless  him.  Even  at  the  time  we  change  our  earth 
by  our  thought,  they  shall  not  stand  about  with  shamed  faces.  And 
also  (I  bless)  whomsoever  shall  repeatedly  please  us.  Verily  I 
bless  (this)  one  gens  in  its  entire  extent  for  the  sake  of  our  grand¬ 
child.  And  I  shall  easily  will  away  disease  from  the  future  people 
for  his  sake.  And  as  his  fire  is  constantly  harassed  by  the  plots 
of  those  across  the  sea  ( ? ) ,  they  shall  quietly  and  peacefully  cease 
to  think  about  his  fire.  If  they  are  not  able  to  stop  speaking 
(against  the  town)  instead  they  shall  curse  (their  own  town). 
That  is  how  I  blessed  all  when  I  took  pity  upon  them  for  the  sake 
of  our  grandchild.  And  as  I  placed  one  slice  as  the  last  (blessing) 
for  him  as  I  name  it,  so  I  shall  continue  to  give  it  to  him  in 
return.  Whenever  we  send  war  upon  our  land  and  cause  war  to 
hang  upon  our  sky  they  shall  not  stand  about  with  shamed  faces. 
They  will  be  the  first  to  fully  speak  of  their  gens  to  the  chief  in 
his  fire  (i.  e.,  town),  and  their  gens  will  continue  to  be  mentioned 
with  great  pride.  Whomsoever  shall  continue  to  pray  for  that  I 
shall  continue  to  bless  that  way.  Those  are  indeed  all  the  ways  I 
have  blessed  our  grandchild. 

“Oh,  you  have  satisfied  our  grandchild  bounteously  and  finely 
in  collectively  blessing  him.  That  indeed  is  what  he  who  first  placed 
the  people  here  besought  us  to  do.  For  he  made  them  to  move  (i.  e., 
have  life).  He  told  us  to  bless  them  for  his  sake  and  to  help  him. 
And  I  am  pleased  that  you  have  blessed  our  grandchild.  Verily 
I  shall  not  bless  him  any  differently  for  your  sake.  And  I  also  shall 
thereby  puff  tobacco  when  they  give  it  to  you  to  smoke  in  the  future. 
In  as  many  ways  as  you  spoke  to  him  when  you  first  blessed  him,  I 
too  shall  think  of  our  grandchild.  Also  as  long  as  this  earth  con- 
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tinues  to  be  an  earth  is  as  long  as  I  shall  continue  to  think  of  him 
for  your  sake  in  blessing  him.  And  as  long  as  we  continue  to  hang 
this  our  sky.  But  now  the  number  we  are  is  not  enough.  Yerily 
yonder  is  where  one  who  sits  fixedly,  who  is  in  the  north,  is.  So 
we  must  go  and  explain  (this)  to  him.  For  we  are  not  treating  him 
(the  one  blessed)  badly.”  So  it  seems  that  he  was  again  led  about. 
At  the  time  he  was  brought  there  they  again  began  to  inform  each 
other  how  he  had  been  blessed.  “  I  have  truly  blessed  this  person. 
I  do  not  bless  him  for  a  short  time.  I  set  (my  blessing)  forever.” 
She  again,  it  is  said,  told  exactly  the  same  story.  As  soon,  it  seems, 
as  they  had  told  each  other  how  he  was  blessed  by  Sagima'kwawA, 
the  other  spoke,  “  Well,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  think  of  him  for  your 
sake  in  any  other  way.  For  you  first  pitied  this  person  because  of 
(his  wailing).  So  by  pitying  him  you  made  him  thankful.  That 
really  is  what  he  (who  first  placed  the  people  here)  told  us  formerly 
when  he  besought  all  of  us  to  bless  our  grandchildren.  Yerily,  to¬ 
day  I  also  shall  continue  to  bless  him  in  as  many  ways  as  you  said 
to  him  when  you  addressed  him  and  blessed  him.  So  I  too  shall 
continue  to  be  pleased  with  him  if  he  continues  to  offer  us  tobacco  and 
if  we  thereby  smoke;  and  whenever  he  shall  continue  to  boil  food 
for  us  we  shall  continue  to  be  satisfied  therewith.  And  if  we  now 
believe  him  (i.  e.,  grant  him  his  desires) ,  how,  pray,  shall  it  be  that 
he  will  act  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  continue  to  remember  us?  He 
will  continue  to  ask  us  freely.  But  now  as  we  are  five  sitting  at  rest 
counseling  over  him  it  is  not  enough.  So  we  shall  go  and  explain  it 
to  him,  the  one  who  sits  alone  here  under  the  earth,  one  who  sits  and 
represents,  one  who  makes  this  earth  of  ours  rest  solidly.  And  so 
we  shall  go  and  bring  him  in  and  thoroughly  explain  how  we  bless 
our  grandchild.” 

Then,  it  seems,  he  was  led  away  again;  he  was  led  under  the 
earth.  Fie,  a  single  chieftain,  was  blessed  by  them,  it  seems.  After 
he  had  been  brought  there  and  after  he  had  been  taken  inside, 
Sagima'kwawA  began  to  narrate  about  him  how  she  had  blessed 
him  when  she  first  blessed  him.  “  Xow  to-day  I  blessed  our  grand¬ 
child  because  he  went  about  too  much  almost  wailing  himself  to 
death  in  lonely  places  and  had  gone  about  our  earth  wailing.  Be¬ 
cause  I  knew  why  he  went  about  wailing  is  why  I  blessed  him,  and 
because  I  recalled  what  he  who  made  him  to  move  formerly  person¬ 
ally  told  us.  That  is  why  this  our  grandchild  was  able  to  make  me 
realize  (his  condition).  I  did  not  bless  him  to-day  for  a  short  time 
when  I  took  pity  upon  him.  I  emphatically  told  him  that  (my  bless¬ 
ing)  would  continue  to  hold  true  up  to  the  time  we  set  our  earth  to 
be  old,  and  when  our  sky  hangs  old.  For  as  long  as  he  shall  continue 
to  be  able  to  pray  is  how  far  I  bless  him.  I  do  not,  to  be  sure,  bless 
him  alone,  (but)  really  (this)  one  gens  for  his  sake,  and  whosoever 
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shall  continue  to  recollect  it  firmly  for  his  sake  so  that  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pray  for  that  reason  if  they  ask  for  life;  and  for  that 
reason  disease  shall  not  be  able  to  enter  them.  Whosoever  shall  not 
think  lightly  of  it,  whosoever  shall  continue  to  think  increasingly  of 
it  for  his  sake,  shall  continue  to  pray  so  that  they  will  not  be  over¬ 
powered  by  those  across  the  sea  ( ? )  ;  if  their  foes  there  speak  against 
them  in  any  way,  instead  they  shall  curse  (their  own  town).  That 
is  how  I  bless  him.  So  I  shall  continue  to  believe  whosoever  shall 
continue  to  increasingly  recollect  this  for  his  sake  (i.  e.,  grant  his 
wishes).  And  as  that  is  the  thing  which  I  set  last  when  I  blessed 
him,  that  is  how  I  now  continue  to  bless  our  grandchild. 

“Now  you  have  pleased  very  well  in  blessing  him.  For  surely 
he  who  made  these  people  plainly  told  us  plainly  to  bless  every  one 
of  them.  I  shall  not  bless  him  any  differently.  In  as  many  ways  as 
you  have  blessed  him,  shall  I  continue  to  bless  him;  and  I  shall 
firmly  set  exactly  so  many  ways  for  him.  And  I  also  shall  thereby 
continue  to  be  happy  when  we  smoke  tobacco;  and  if  they  continue 
to  boil  any  (food)  for  us  they  will  thereby  continue  to  make  us 
happy.  But  now  the  number  we  are  who  are  talking  over  him  is 
not  enough.  And  yonder,  verily,  is  where  one  is.  So  we  shall  go 
and  talk  about  him  to  him,  one  of  our  fellow  manitous  who  is  half 
as  high  up  as  these  tree  spirits  are.” 

Then,  it  seems,  again  Sagima'kwawA  began  to  lead  him,  and  when 
he  was  brought  there,  again  the  one  by  whom  he  was  blessed  sud¬ 
denly  began  to  tell  the  story.  She  told  the  same  story,  it  seems,  and 
did  not  tell  it  differently.  She  narrated  exactly  (as  she  had  previ¬ 
ously)  .  As  soon  as  she  had  told  all  then  he  whom  they  had  gone  to 
visit  also  spoke :  “  I  too  shall  not  bless  our  grandchild  in  any  other 
way.  In  as  many  wa}7s  as  you  blessed  him  which  you  mention,  I-'too  ' 
bless  him  for  your  sake  in  as  many  ways.  And  I  too  suddenly’  recol¬ 
lect  that  thereby  we  shall  easily  smoke  tobacco  if  we  continue  to' puff 
it.  And  if  he  continues  to  boil  anything'  Tbr us,  if  he  continues  to 
fervently  remember  us  (i.  e.,  hold  a  "gens  festival).  Only  so  shall 
I  continue  to  bless  him  for  her  sake.  Pray  how  will  he  act  so  that 
he  will  not  continue  to  remember  us  if  he  continues  to  ask  (blessings) 
from  us  in  tire  number  of  ways  you  blessed  him.  The  people  who 
shall  live  last  shall  continue  to  ask  (blessings)  from  us  that  way. 
That  is  the  way  of  this  one  gens.  We  bless  it  collectively.  But  now  j. 
the  number  of  us  here  now  is  not  even  enough.  (There  is  one)  who  ' 
is  as  high  up  as  the  tops  of  the  tree  spirits  are,7  who  watches  this  one 
earth  of  ours.  So  we  shall  go  again  and  explain  to  him  how  we 
blessed  this  the  person  of  the  future,  our  grandchild.” 

Again  he  was  led  about  by  those  by  whom  he  had  been  blessed.  As 
soon  as  he  was  brought  there,7  Sagima'kwawA  by  whom  he  had  been 
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blessed  began  to  speak.  She  narrated  it  over  again.  In  as  many 
ways  as  lie  liad  been  told  by  the  one  who  blessed  him,  she  would 
continue  to  act.  As  soon  as  she  had  told  all,  then  the  one  to  whom 
they  had  brought  him  spoke,  “To-day  you  have  come  here  and 
personally  explained  in  detail  how  you  blessed  him.  In  blessing  him 
you  have  made  him  happy.  That  is  really  what  he  told  us  in  giving 
us  instructions.  I  shall  not  bless  him  differently.  In  as  many  ways 
as  you  have  blessed  him  I  also  will  bless  him  for  your  sake.  But 
now  the  number  which  we  are  is  not  enough.  Now  yonder  (there 
is)  a  manitou  who  sits  half-way  up  in  the  sky,  who  controls  this  sky 
of  ours.  So  we  must  also  lead  him  thither  and  explain  to  him  how 
we  bless  this  person  whom  we  bless.” 

So,  it  seems,  he  was  led  also  thither  anew.  When  he  was  led  there 
the  one  by  whom  he  was  first  blessed,  Sagima'kwawA,  began  speak¬ 
ing  as  he  was  first  understood  by  her.  She  said  the  same  thing.  As 
soon  as  she  had  told  all  the  one  whom  they  had  gone  to  visit  spoke : 
“  Verily,  now,  in  blessing  our  grandchild  to-day  you  have  treated 
him  well,  our  grandchild,  the  person  of  the  future.  That  is  what 
he  who  first  made  these  (people)  wished  us  to  do.  ‘  You  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  bless  them  in  any  way  you  desire,’  he  said  to  us..  ‘  In  what¬ 
ever  way  you  continue  to  bless  them  it  will  continue  to  be  so,’  he  said 
formerly.  And  I  shall  not  bless  him  any  differently.  In  as  many 
differ ent  ways  as  you  bless  him  so  also  do  I.  Now,  this  is  really 
nearly  complete.  And  so  we  shall  personally  go  to  where  the  one 
who  made  them  move  is,  and  explain  to  him  the  number  of  ways  we 
have  blessed  (our  grandchild),  for  he  first  placed  (the  people  here). 
But  ‘  they  are  our  people  collectively,’  he  told  us  formerly.” 

And,  it  seems,  again  she  began  to  lead  him  up  above  where  indeed 
the  Great  Manitou  is.  When  Sagima'kwawA  led  him  yonder  she 
began  to  tell  about  him.  “Well,  1  bless  this  our  grandchild  as  he 
went  about  wailing  fearfully.  Of  course,  I  do  not  bless  him  for  a 
short  time.  Verily  as  long  as  this  earth  of  ours  continues  to  be  an 
earth,  so  long  will  anyone  be  able  to  continue  to  pray  earnestly  (and 
lave  his  prayers  answered),  and  as  long  as  this  sky  continues  to 
ang  so  long  will  (this  blessing)  continue  to  hold  true.  I  bless 
(this)  one  gens  in  its  entire  extent  for  his  sake.  Whosoever  shall 
continue  to  remember  (this  blessing)  for  his  sake  shall  thereby  be 
able  to  pray  (and  have  his  wishes  granted)  if  he  continues  to  wor¬ 
ship  m  the  way  I  bless  him  this  day.  And  whenever  it  is  recollected 
how  I  blessed  him,  whosoever  shall  continue  to  sit  there  as  long  as 
worship  is  held,  shall  thereby  continue  to  obtain  life.  And  whoso¬ 
ever  shall  continue  to  boil  (food)  for  us,  and  whosoever  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  really  carefully  care  for  (the  ceremony),  he  also  shall 
hereby  reach  old  age ;  and  disease  will  thus  contrive  to  miss  each  one 
once.  Those  are  all  the  ways  in  which  I  have  firmly  blessed  him.” 
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She  told  the  same  thing  over  again.  As  soon  as  she  had  narrated 
how  she  bestowed  her  blessing,  then  also  the  Great  Manitou  person¬ 
ally  began  making  a  speech  and  spoke  to  Sagima'kwawA  as  she  had 
bestowed  the.  blessings:  “In  blessing  him  you  treated  him  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  as  you  did  not  bless  him  for  a  short  time.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  formerly  told  all  of  you.  (You  must  bless)  whoso¬ 
ever  shall  continue  to  know  precisely  that  his  own  life  is  wretched. 

.  ^ls  Yenly’  ls  one  wll°  d°es  so-  He,  verily,  is  the  one  whom  I 
intended  you  to  continue  to  bless.  Verily,  to-day  we  have  now  come 
o  an  agreement  about  our  grandchild.  As  you  have  personally  this 
day  blessed  him  you  shall  go  and  dwell  with  him.  Only  you  must 
go  and  surely  remove  disease  from  him  with  your  eyes  so  that  it 
may  not  be  able  to  enter  him.  And  you  must  merely  watch  the 
chiefs  fire  evenly  in  his  town  so  that  it  will  continue  to  be  there 
strongly  even  to  the  time  we  decide  to  change  this  earth  of  ours, 
ihat  is  as  far  as  we  grant  him  that  the  manner  in  which  we  bless 
him  shall  continue  to  be  true.  And  up  to  the  time  when  we  decide 
to  change  this  sky  of  ours  is  as  far  as  we  shall  continue  to  believe  (i.  e., 
grant  the  prayers  of)  each  one  whosoever  shall  continue  to  remember 
it  for  his  sake..  So  we  shall  continue  thus  to  watch  whosoever  shall 
keep  on  following  (this).  You  have  already  explained  all  the  ways 
m  which  you  blessed  this  person.  But  to-day  that  is  what  we  all 
say.  Verily  this  one  gens  is  what  we  bless.8  So  they  shall  ask  us 
for  as  many  things  as  you  granted  him  when  you  blessed  him  and 
spoke  (i.  e.,  made  promises  to)  him.  Verily,  the  people  who  shall 
continue  to  live  the  last  are  they  whom  I  indicate  to  you.  Verily,  he 
will  love  the  way  we  bless  him  this  day.  At  yonder  time  when  he 
may  have  seen  all  the  ways  we  bless  him  to-day,  finally  he  shall 
contrive  to  instruct  them  so  they  will  not  cast  it  aside.8  And  in 
blessing  him  to-day  you  please  me.  As  you  believed  (i.  e.,  obeyed) 
me,  it  seems,  we  shall  also  thereby  easily  sinoke  tobacco ;  and  if  they 
continue  to  extend  any  (food)  to  us,  if  they  continue  to  boil  any 
(food)  for  us,  do  not  merely  be  satisfied  with  it  without  any  pur¬ 
pose.  They  will  not  be  able  to  remember  us  whenever  they  consider 
their  lives  without  expecting  something.  Then  only  will  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  remember  us.  And  we  bless  them  all  with  one  slice.  As 
long  as  we  send  war  to  this  our  earth  they  shall  not  stand  about 
shamefacedly,  and  as  long  as  we  cause  our  sky  to  hang  with  war."  So 
they  shall  continue  to  ask  all  these  things  from  us.  And  also  who¬ 
soever  shall  live  the  last  shall  all  ask  us  for  one  slice.  And  the 
report  of  their  gens  will  be  delivered  with  great  pride  in  chief’s  fire 
(i.  e.,  town).  So  now  you  may  take  our  grandchild  down.  For  we 
have  determined  unanimously  how  we  bless  him  to-day.  And  the 
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way  we  are  related  to  you  yonder  they  shall  be  related  in  the  same 
way  to  you.  They  will  have  you  as  their  grandmother.  They  "will 
call  you  £  Sagima'kwawA,’  and  also  when  they  occasionally  think 
‘  let  us  see  her,’  they  will  continue  to  uncover  you  and  will  personally 
offer  you  tobacco,  and  will  personally  tell  you  what  they  continue  to 
desire  from  you.  Pray  how  will  it  be  that  you  will  not  receive  their 
hearts’  desire?  Including  children,  they  will  continue  to  come  and 
offer  tobacco  to  you.  That  is  what  will  happen  to  you.  You  will 
easily  then  watch  over  the  hearts  of  each  one  of  your  grandchildren. 

Then,  it  seems,  he  was  led  downward  by  his  grandmother  Sagima¬ 
'kwawA.  When,  it  seems,  he  was  brought  here,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  then  he  was  told  what  he  should  do,  and  went  to  present 
the  sacred  pack  to  him.  “  Now  you  may  personally  wrap  and  tie 
me  in  it,”  he  was  told.  He  was  given  all  the  instructions  as  to  how 
he  was  to  sing  the  songs  and  conduct  the  ceremony  as  she  continued 
making  the  songs  for  him.  And  she  told  him  all  the  dancing  songs. 

As  soon  as  he  was  informed  regarding  all  then  for  the  first  time 
he  went  back  to  where  they  had  a  town.  He  had  been  fasting  for 
several  years,  it  is  said.  Whenever  it  was  winter  he  went  and  dwelt 
far  off  so  that  he  would  not  be  heard  by  his  fellow  Indians.  When¬ 
ever  it  was  spring,  it  is  said,  he  came  back  and  stayed.  He  did  not, 
it  is  said,  do  this  (but)  a  single  time.  That,  it  seems,  is  what 
happened  to  the  one  who  first  realized  (what)  his  life  (was).  He 
soon  saw  that  his  life  was  set  for  too  short  a  time.  It  seems  when 
he  came  back  as  he  went  about  he  already  was  carrying  (the  sacred 
pack)  upon  his  back. 

Soon,  it  seems,  his  people  were  treated  very  badly.  He  began  to 
weep  again.  Then,  it  seems,  he  was  addressed  again  by  one  manitou : 
“  It  could  not  have  been  a  manitou,  if  you  are  told,”  he  was  told. 
Then,  it  seems,  one  more  song  was  made  for  him.  He  was  angry 
and  began  to  carrj^  (the  sacred  pack)  on  his  back,  carried  Sagima¬ 
'kwawA  on  his  back.  Then  indeed  it  seems  they  went  and  killed 
all  the  people.  And  indeed  it  seems  that  she  was  scolded.  “Why, 
pray,  are  you  walking  around  ?  ”  she  was  told.  He,  the.  one  blessed, 
personally  heard  his  grandmother  scolded.  So-and-so,  ^ the  Hreat 
Manitou,  addressed  her.  “  Now  formerly  I  did  not  tell  you  to  do  so,” 
she  who  conferred  the  blessing  was  told.  “And  the  manner  you 
blessed  him  formerly  was  merely  to  carefully  watch  the  chief’s  fire 
for  him.  That  is  how  you  formerly  blessed  him,  and  that  was  what 
I  formerly  said  to  you  when  I  instructed  you.  Now  verity  do 
not  do  so  again.  You  are  a  chieftainess  and  that  is  why  you  have 
this  name.  I  say  it  again  to  you  to-day  so  that  you  will  not  forget. 
That  is  why  I  remind  you  again.”  That,  it  is  said,  is  what  his 
grandmother,  the  one  by  whom  he  had  been  blessed,  was  told. 
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From  that  time  on  lie  watched  how  he  was  blessed.  He  continued 
to  see  how  he  had  been  instructed  when  he  was  blessed.  At  the  time, 
it  seems,  he  was  unable  to  move  at  all,  when  he  was  aged,  then,  it 
seems,  he  gave  instructions  to  all  his  relatives,  his  relatives  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Bear  gens:  “Now,  all  to  whom  I  am  related,  you  see 
this  day  that  I  am  unable  to  move  about.  That  is  what  those  who 
blessed  me  told  me  at  the  time  they  blessed  me.  Of  course  they  did 
not  bless  me  alone.  As  for  me,  the  reason  why  our  grandmother 
Sagima'kwawA  blessed  me  was  because  I  went  about  making  myself 
stumble  too  much  from  hunger,  fasting,  and  going  about  wailing  in 
lonely  places  on  the  earth.  She  did  not  say  a  short  time  when  she 
blessed  me.  She  surely  mentioned  that  (her  blessing)  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  true  until  this  earth  became  old,  and  she  surely  men¬ 
tioned  to  me  that  (her  blessing  would  hold  true  until)  this  sky  which 
continues  to  hang  with  clouds,  hangs  (i.  e.,  is)  old.  They  did  not 
bless  me  alone,  (but)  really  this  one  gens,  the  Bear  gens,  to  which  we 
belong.  That  is  how  all  the  manitous  Messed  me.  ‘  Whosoever  shall 
not  cease  to  remember  it  for  your  sake,  he  also  shall  continue  to  be 
able  to  pray  (and  have  his  wishes  granted),’  is  what  they  really  told 
me,,  and  whosoever  shall  not  forget  this,  the  way  we  bless  you,  he 
verily  also,  shall  be  able  to  pray  (and  have  his  wishes  granted), 
(shall  attain)  old  age,  and  disease  will  continue  to  miss  him,  (that 
is,)  whosoever  shall  continue  to  make  us  happy.  And  he  will  there¬ 
by  be  able  to  pray  (and  have  his  wishes  granted)  in  time  of  war  if 
on  each  occasion  he  continues  to  pray  for  it.  And  likewise  our  foes 
shall  not  continue  to  be  able  to  overpower  our  chief’s  tire  (i.  e., 
town).  That  is  the  reason  why  I  go  about  informing  you.  I  see  all 
the  ways  they  have  blessed  me.  Surely  they  who  blessed  me  really 
blessed  me.  She  even  led  me  about  and  had  me  enter  where  all  the 
great  ones  were  in  succession,  those  who  sit  and  represent  (i.  e.,  prom¬ 
inent  ones).  Finally  several  of  us  went  about.  They  went  about 
telling  there  how  they  thought  of  me  when  they  blessed  me  when  I 
first  made  them,  the  manitous,  sorrowful.  When  I  was  first  led 
thither,  this  one  whom  you  now  see,  our  grandmother,  Sagima- 
'kwiiwA,  first  took  me  where  one  manitou  is  in  the  seat.  Then  they 
took  me  to  the  south,  and  west,  and  north,  and  from  there  underneath 
the  earth,  and  then  half  as  high  as  these,  our  grandfathers,  the  tree 
spirits,  are,  she  told  about  me  in  order ;  and  she  took  me  in  order  to  as 
high  as  the  tree  spirits  stand;  and  they  all  (brought  me)  half-way 
up  in  the  sky;  and  from  there  they  personally  went  and  had  me 
enter  where  the  Great  Manitou  is;  those  who  blessed  me  said  the 
same  to  me  when  they  blessed  me.  And  as  long  as  the  earth  shall 
have  people,  shall  the  way  they  bless  me  continue  to  be  forever 
remembered.9  Whosoever  shall  be  the  last  humans  will  continue  to 
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be  able  to  pray  (and  have  their  wishes  granted).  ‘Whosoever  shall 
continue  to  worship  in  this  manner  we  bless  you,  he  shall  be  able  to 
pray  (and  have  his  wishes  granted)  whenever  he  continues  to  ask  it 
of  us.’  That  is  what  they  said  to  me  when  they,  the  manitous,  de¬ 
cided  upon  me  and  took  me  inside  in  succession  where  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  manitous  were.  Verily  after  that  they  came  and  softly  led  me 
down  back  here  upon  the  earth.  That  is  why  I  tell  you  to-day,  so 
that  you  will  not  pile  up  on  the  roadside  the  way  those  who  blessed 
me,  they,  the  manitous,  blessed  me.  She  (Sagima'kwawA)  is  one 
whom  we  should  greatly  please,  and  all  the  manitous  who  took  pity 
upon  me,  so  that  no  (one)  shall  thereby  stand  with  shamed  face 
whenever  the  manitous  decide  to  change  this  earth  of  theirs  and  when¬ 
ever  they  set  the  end  for  this  sky  of  theirs,  (no  one)  whosoever  shall 
continue  to  often  remember  it  (i.  e.,  hold  gens  festivals  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  worship  directed).  That  is  what  I  impress  upon  you.” 

That  is  what  he  told  them  just  as  he  was  to  disappear  some  place 
in  a  short  time.  He  stopped  to  explain  it  to  all  his  relatives  who  be¬ 
longed  to  his  gens.  That  verily  is  why  still  to-day  they  continue  to 
do  so  (i.  e.,  hold  the  proper  ceremonies)  once  in  a  while,  for  he  in¬ 
structed  in  all  details,  and  related  how  these  gourds  (rattles) 
are  used;  and  he  carefully  explained  all  these  songs  to  them,  and 
how  they  should  continue  to  hang  the  kettles.  And  as  soon  as  he 
had  been  blessed,  later  on  he  was  blessed  by  the  Thunderers. 

And  now  at  one  time  or  another  soon  one  person  who  belonged  to 
the  Bear  gens  had  planned  it  when  he  went  to  tell  the  one  who  took 
care  of  the  holy  hide,  the  Bear  gens’  holy  hide.  Formerly  Pa'cAo- 
nigwA  was  the  one  who  took  care  of  this  Sagima'kwawA.  (This)  is 
what  they  (usually)  say:  “Now  I  have  brought  this  dog  so  we  may 
holds  a  gens  festival.”  He  was  told  by  Bear  Hide,  “Verily  we  are 
going  to  worship  this,  our  grandmother,  Sagima'kwawA.”  “  Oh 
indeed.  You  do  well  in  remembering  how  our  old  man  was  blessed 
by  our  grandmother  when  he  was  blessed  by  her.  That  is  what  our 
venerable  one  said,  that  the  way  he  was  blessed  would  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Now  indeed  I  shall  tell  our  ceremonial  attendant,  Ke  mo  to 
ki  rna  wa  (Jack  Bullard),  who  belongs  to  the  Eagle  gens.  We  also 
have  a  ceremonial  attendant  who  belongs  to  the  War  Chiefs  gens.  I 
shall  employ  KyanawA.”  They  came  there.  And  as  soon  as  they 
came  they  were  told :  “  Well,  you  may  go  about  and  tell  members  of 
the  Bear  gens  to  hunt  all  day  to-morrow  and  half  a  day  the  day  af¬ 
ter.  If  thejr  truly  have  obtained  anything  for  themselves  they  shall 
bring  it.  And  they  might  bring  tobacco  which  will  be  smoked.  You 
are  to  worship,  it  is  said,  our  grandmother  Sagima'kwawA.  At  that 
time  you  will  begin  to  make  your  plans  quite  early.”  And  they 
searched  for  anything  for  themselves.  Some  (got)  squirrels,  some 
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crushed  corn,  some  pumpkins,  beans,  some  dogs,  some  ducks.  And  at 
the  stated  time  all,  including  women  and  children,  collectively 
brought  (something)  to  where  PA'citonigwA  lived. 

l.in  Now  here  is  where  the  dogs  are  clubbed  to  death.  Also 
Pa  citonigwA  stops  to  address  them,,  PA'citonigwA  who  is  the  director 

£. 
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Fig.  2— Diagram  showing  method  of  conducting  the  gens  festival  connected  with  tho  sacred  pack 

called  Sagima'kwawA 

there.  (This)  is  what  he  said  to  the  dogs  when  he  addressed  them  at 
length :  “Now  to-day  you  are  seeking  life  for  your  brethren.  And 
that  we  were  permitted  to  continue  to  take  up  your  heads  with  our 
hands  whenever  we  thought  of  anything,  whenever  we  think  our 
lives,  is  what  they  told  us.” 

Then  Ke  mo  to  A  (Jack  Bullard)  began  clubbing  (the  dogs)  to 
death.  He  clubbed  them  to  death  in  the  order  they  were  brought. 


10  The  numbers  refer  to  corresponding  numbers  on  fig.  2. 
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“  This  (dog)  which  you  (pi.)  first  clubbed  to  death  is  the  one  whom 
you  will  observe  carefully.  The  one  will  be  a  small  one.  Then  this 
dog  is  the  one  you  should  observe.”  Then  they  went  to  boil  them 
and  singe  them.  When  they  had  singed  them  they  cut  them  open 
and  threw  away  the  guts,  and  the  eyes,  and  the  ears,  (and)  tails  also. 
They  did  not  save  anything  from  being  thrown  away.  When  they 
were  done  they  brought  (back)  the  dogs. 

2.  Here  verily  is  where  they  placed  them.  They  placed  them  in 
the  same  order  they  had  clubbed  them  to  death.  The  one  they  killed 
first  they  laid  ahead  on  the  east  side  and  had  its  head  face  the  north. 
And  the  fourth  (killed)  they  placed  prominently.  And  the  one 
(killed)  the  fifth  was  one  they  especially  carefully  observed. 

And  then  these  head  ceremonial  attendants  (were  told)  :  “  You 
shall  summon  many  who  are  to  sit  and  smoke.  You  shall  summon 
two  women  apiece  who  shall  hum.  This  one  shall  summon  his  fel¬ 
low  Ki'cko  women,  and  an  O'ckA'c  (To'kan)  woman.  Those  who  no 
longer  indeed  menstruate  are  they  whom  you  are  to  go  about  and 
summon.  To-morrow,  verily,  early  in  the  morning  they  shall  start 
to  come.  And  you  shall  try  to  be  (here)  early  indeed.  You  will 
urge  your  fellow  ceremonial  attendants  to  boil  all  our  offerings  in 
a  hurry.” 

3.  At  daybreak,  early  in  the  morning  here  is  where  they  cut  up 
the  dogs.  Some  of  the  ceremonial  attendants  began  to  attend  to  the 
kettles  which  they  had  borrowed.  Then  they  (placed  water  in  them 
and)  hung  them  up,  heating  the  water  in  advance.  When  (the  dogs) 
were  cut  in  pieces  then  they  began  to  scrape  them,  using  heated 
water.  Then  they  really  cleaned  them.  As  soon  as  they  were  done 
they  washed  them  carefully,  again  they  began  boiling  them  (be¬ 
ginning  with)  the  first  kettle  (which  hung  there). 

4.  Where  they  first  began  boiling  (the  dog),  in  haste. 

5.  In  turn  they  cooked  pumpkins  with  them,  beans.  And  Indian 
sugar  was  to  sweeten  them.  And  deer  tallow  also. 

6.  Moreover  they  boiled  a  dog  in  the  third  (kettle). 

7.  And  one  To'kannA'  prepares  a  dog  and  cooks  it.  It  is  in  only 
six  pieces,  seven  including  the  head.  He  also  took  a  handful  of 
corn,  about  one  spoonful  for  each  (piece)  was  the  amount.  That  is 
what  the  one  who  prepared  (the  dog)  did.  He  only  watched  that 
(dog).  While  he  had  not  cooked  it  once  in  a  while  he  took  (the 
meat)  out  of  the  water  (to  see  if  it  was  done).  That  is  what  he  did. 

8.  Another  dog  was  boiled  the  fifth  time. 

9.  And  crushed  corn  was  hung  up  (in  a  kettle)  which  was  cooked. 
One  (ceremonial  attendant)  also  took  care  of  it  as  long  as  it  was  not 
thoroughly  done.  He  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  fire  and  always  was 
stirring  it  there  so  that  it  would  not  burn.  That  is  what  the  cere¬ 
monial  attendant  does  who  took  care  of  cooking  it. 
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10.  And  (this)  was  where  another  dog  was  cooked. 

11.  This  (dog)  one  is  one  which  was  to  be  used  for  a  ghost  feast 
for  all  who  celebrated  the  gens  festival;  (this  was)  one  cooked  in 
gieat  haste  foi  the  ceremonial  attendants  to  eat.  It  is  whenever 
the  one  blessed  is  remembered  separately;  and  (it  is  for)  the  one  who 
was  the  second  to  keep  up  the  blessing,  and  the  third,  and  fourth. 
The  dog  was  dedicated  to  them  and  the  harvest  crops  cooked  with  it. 

One  leading  ceremonial  attendant  was  sent  to  get  some  fine  earth. 
He  brought  tobacco  when  he  fetched  the  earth. 

12.  He  came  and  placed  it  here.  They  began  to  spread  it  out 
evenly.  He  was  helped  by  his  fellow  leading  ceremonial  attendant. 

13.  Now  here  is  where  the  one  who  directed  the  ceremonial  at¬ 
tendants  to  do  anything  sat.  He  addressed  one  of  those  celebrating 
the  gens  festival  and  told  him  to  go  in  a  circle  and  cast  tobacco  on 
the  poles.  That  is  what  he  said  to  him. 

14.  (This)  is  where  he  first  began  to  cast  tobacco.  He  walked  in 
a  circle.  (He  cast  tobacco)  on  all  (the  poles)  which  stand  under 
the  scaffold,  and  then  where  the  main  poles  are  standing,  and  when¬ 
ever  he  was  finished  then  (he  cast  tobacco)  in  the  fire. 

15.  When  one  who  had  prepared  (a  dog)  had  cooked  it,  he  an¬ 
nounced  it.  Then  he  was  told,  “  You  may  serve  it.” 

16.  He  placed  it  here  with  the  kettle,  and  began  to  serve  it.  When 
he  had  dished  it  out  the  ceremonial  attendant  himself  went  and 
placed  it  (in  the  proper  place).  For  he  knows  (it).  He  alwavs 
serves  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  for  them.  Ive  mo  to  A  (Jack  Bull¬ 
ard)  did  not  do  this  for  the  first  time. 

17.  Here  is  where  he  came  and  placed  the  one  he  had  cooked. 
Then  he  said  to  those  giving  the  gens  festival :  “  All  right.”  Where¬ 
upon  the  giver  of  the  gens  festival,  the  speaker  (PA'citonigwA  ?)  said, 
“  You  who  are  ceremonial  attendants  sit  down  comfortably.”  When 
all  were  comfortably  seated,  (then  he  said),  “That  is  what  our  girl 
thought  in  offering  her  pet  dog  and  cooking  the  harvest  crops  with 
it  to  the  one  first  blessed.  That  is  how  she  remembered  him.  That, 
it  seems,  is  how  our  old  man,  the  single  chief  who  first  paid  attention 
to  his  life,  gave  instructions.  That,  verily,  is  what  he  ordered  so 
that  he  would  not  be  forgotten  in  the  future.  ‘  If  you  also  continue 
to  remember  me,  then  indeed  I  too  shall  continue  to  bless  them  with 
life,  and  shall  thereby  continue  to  will  disease  away  from  them. 
And  this,  if  you  do  not  in  the  future  forget  how  I  was  blessed,  I 
shall  be  seated  among  you.  Yet  of  course  you  will  not  see  me.  How¬ 
ever  I  shall  be  there  thinking  how  the  manitous  blessed  me.’  That, 
it  seems,  is  what  he  said  when  he  was  about  to  disappear  some  place. 
That  is  what  he  ordered.  Verily  he  is  the  one  who  is  remembered 
(i.  e.,  given  an  offering)  first  to-day.  Bless  me  to-day  in  the  manner 
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(the  manitous)  blessed  you  at  the  time  you  made  thefti  sorrowful.11 
My  life  to-day  is  just  beginning.  They  must  have  blessed  you  to 
reach  old  age.  So  to-day  that  is  what  I  desire  of  you  when  I  boil 
my  pet  for  you.  In  as  many  ways  as  they  blessed  you,  bless  us 
to-day,  for  we  live  in  wretchedness  as  we  do  not  know  precisely 
what  will  happen  to  us  in  the  future.  That  you  bless  (this)  one 
gens  for  my  sake  is  what  we  all  pray  when  (I  pffer  you  tobacco  and 
this  my  dog.”  That  is  what  he  said  to  the  one  first  blessed.  And 
that  is  what  he  also  said  to  the  second  one  who  brought  songs  when 
he  was  blessed  by  the  manitous  who  bestowed  blessings  upon  him; 
and  (he  said  the  same  to)  the  third  one,  and  the  fourth  one — even 
up  to  the  persons  whom  we  saw  and  who  have  left  us.  “  So  that  is 
why  you  are  to  eat,  men.”  “  Very  well.” 

18.  Here  is  where  a  Krck5  woman  sat  who  was  to  hum  there  all 
day,  Ge  tti  wi  A  (Mrs.  Chuck). 

19.  Here  is  where  another  Ki'cko  woman  sat,  a  hummer,  Ke  no 
me  A. 

20.  Aow  here  is  where  an  O'ckA'c  [Tofkan]  woman  sat  as  long  as 
the  gens  festival  lasted,  Se  se  ki  no  ge  A. 

21.  Here  is  where  another  To'kan  woman  sat. 

‘£  That  is  all,  come,  take  down  our  grandmother  (Sagima/kwawA).” 

22.  (This)  is  from  where  she  was  taken  down.  It  is  where  (the 
sacred  pack)  always  hangs.  The  worship  is  that  of  the  Great  Sacred 
Pack. 

23.  Where  they  came  and  placed  it;  where  it  was  untied  and 
exposed.  That  is  how  it  is.  It  is  not  done  always.  Every  five  years 
only  do  the  members  of  the  Bear  gens  untie  their  sacred  hide  there, 
for  they  do  not  expose  it. 

24.  It  hangs  upon  (this)  pole  when  an  ordinary  worship,  a  gens 
festival,  is  held.  “That  is  the  way  we  do,”  PA'citonigwA  used 
to  say  when  instructing  his  fellow  members  of  the  Bear  gens. 

25.  Where  the  inviting-sticks  are  placed.  They  are  as  many  as 
there  are  pieces  of  the  dogs.  That  is  how  it  is. 

17.  Whenever  they  all  finished  eating  then  they  burned  the  bones 
in  the  fire.  That  is  the  way  it  was. 

26.  Where  a  buckskin,  which  was  spread  out,  was  spread. 

27.  Where  tobacco  was  piled  in  a  cluster.  It  was  placed  at  one 
time.  As  soon  as  all  had  left,  at  the  time  the  smokers  were  told  to 
leave,  when  the  gens  festival  was  over,  those  giving  the  gens  festival 
went  and  cast  tobacco  outside.  They  threw  it  in  a  circle,  east,  south, 
west,  and  north.  That  is  their  custom. 

28.  Where  (the  instruments)  were  placed  which  those  celebrating 
the  gens  festival  would  sound  at  the  time  they  were  to  begin  to  sing. 


11  The  prayer  is  directed  to  the  one  blessed. 
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29.  Here,  indeed,  was  where  the  one  who  was  to  address  the  Spirit 
of  Fire  and  He-whose-face-is-in-the-smoke-hole  sat.  The  one  who 
was  the  speaker  was  PA'citonigwA.  He  first  burned  evergreen  leaves. 
He  did  so  after  the  sacred  pack  had  been  untied.  He  spoke  to  the 
fire.  (Tins)  is  what  he  ordinarily  said  when  he  spoke.  When  he 
first  began  making  a  speech  [see  Appendix  1]  he  cast  tobacco  in  the 
fire.  He  held  tobacco  in  his  left  hand.  “  Now,  my  grandfather, 
Spirit  of  Fire,  you  are  first  given  this  (tobacco)  because  you  are 
made  to  smoke  first.  That  is  what  your  fellow  manitous  said  to 
you  at  the  time  when  they  came  to  an  agreement  about  your  grand¬ 
children.  ‘  1  ou  shall  go  yonder  where  they  sit  facing  you.  You 
shall  go  and  sit  opposite  them.  \  ou  are  to  go  and  watch  our 
grandchildren  so  that  they  will  continue  to  think  of  their  lives  and 
so  they  will  continue  thus  to  name  our  fellow  manitous.  You  will 
report  truthfully  for  them.’  That,  it  seems,  is  what  you  were  told. 
‘And  if  you  see  anything  when  they  hang  up  (kettles  of  food)  and 
remember  our  fellow  manitous  you  will  only  bless  them  with  life. 
And  you  shall  plan  for  them  that  in  their  Avars  their  foes  shall  be 
nought.  Ho  not,  verily,  be  merely  satisfied  there.  For  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  first  satisfied  with  tobacco  (and  with  food)  if  they 
continue  to  boil  anything  for  us.  In  whatever  tvay  you  desire  you 
may  bless  them.  If  you  bless  them  with  life  it  tvill  be  so.’  That  is 
what  they  must  have  said  to  you.  And  also  the  one  who  piles  up 
the  tobacco  properly  here — and  it  tvas  cast  for  him  Avhere  you  lie 
in  ashes — desires  from  you  that  He-whose-face-is-in-the-smoke-hole 
shall  be  the  first  to  smoke  and  shall  be  the  first  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  dog  (which  is  offered).  That  you  may  bless  them  in  as 
many  ways  as  (the  manitous)  gave  you  the  power  is  what  he  who 
this  day  remembers  you  (i.  e.,  asks  the  gens  festival  to  be  given) 
desires  of  you.  That  verily  is  what  our  boy  Bear  Hide  thinks 
to-day.  That  is  Iioav  he  properly  piles  it  (i.  e.,  tobacco)  for  our 
old  man  who  was  blessed  by  this  Sagima'kwawA  when  he  was  blessed. 
She  must  have  blessed  him  (to  reach)  an  old  age  when  she  took 
pity  upon  him.  That  verily  is  Avhat  I  desire  of  you  to-day,  that 
you  bless  them  so  to-day  for  my  sake,  for  I  open  the  palm  of  my 
hand  which  has  this  my  tobacco  in  it,  and  I  boil  my  pet  dog  cooking 
a  soup  of  harvest  crops  with  it  for  you.  As  many  of  you  as  sat  in 
a  cluster  Avhen  you  blessed  our  old  man  I  ask  you  all  to  be  satisfied 
with  my  tobacco  and  my  cooked  food.  You  must  have  mentioned 
this  earth  to  him,  (and  said  that)  as  long  as  (it  endured)  you  AAumld 
continue  to  grant  the  prayers  of  Avhosoever  continued  to  remember 
you;  (and  also)  that  disease  would  not  be  able  to  enter  all  in  the 
chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  town) ;  and  that  if  any  one  plots  evil  against  his 
fire,  his  speech  shall  terminate  prematurely  (i.  e.,  be  unsuccessful). 
You  must  have  blessed  (our  old  mail)  so.  If  any  one  is  not  able  to 
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stop  speaking  evilly  of  the  chiefs  fire,  he  will  instead  continue  to 
curse  (his  own  town).  That  also  is  what  I  desire  of  you.  And 
you  raanitous  whenever  you  blessed  him  must  have  as  the  last  (bless¬ 
ing)  for  him  that  whenever  you  willed  war  for  your  earth  we  would 
not  stand  about  with  shamed  faces.  If  we  chance  to  be  there  we 
shall  be  the  first  to  proclaim  our  gens,  so  be  it.  Now,  so  be  it,  we 
all  have  our  hands,  so  be  it,  in  our  tobacco,  so  be  it.  For  all  of 
us  who  belong  to  (this)  one  gens,  so  be  it,  and  the  dogs,  so  be  it, 
even,  so  be  it,  (and)  the  entire  extent  of  our  chief’s  fire  (he.,  town), 
so  be  it,  we  pray  that  (our  foes)  shall  not,  so  be  it,  continue  to  be 
successful  in  plotting  against  us,  so  be  it.  So  now,  so  be  it,  we 
depend  upon  you,  Spirit  of  Fire,  and  you,  He-whose-faoe-is-in-the- 
smoke-hole,  to  truthfully,  so  be  it,  report  to  them  (i.  e.,  the  mani- 
tous),  so  be  it.  O  Spirit  of  Fire,  so  be  it,  it  has  been  granted  that 
you  will  not  fail  to  be  heard  by  your  fellow  manitous,  so  be  it,  the 
extent  of  this  earth,  so  be  it ;  and  the  breath  of  the  One-said-to- 
be-in-the-smoke-hole,  so  be  it,  was  made,  so  be  it,  the  extent  this 
sky  hangs;  so  that  he  will  not  fail  to  be  heard  by,  so  be  it,  your 
fellow  manitous,  so  be  it.  That  is  all,  so  be  it.  Y  ou  will,  so  be  it, 
truthfully  report  for  us,  so  be  it,  to-day,  so  be  it.  That,  so  be  it, 
is  what  you  shall  do,  my  grandfathers.” 

30.  Those  giving  the  gens  festival,  and  the  singers — all  must  not 
go  out  all  day  long.  The  leading  singers  were  Di  di  ga  ne  sa  ( J ohn 
Bear),  Ke  ke  gi  mo  A  (Kekequemo),  Ma  gi  la  na  da  (Young  Bear), 
Le  me  ka  i  ta  (Frank  Push)  ;  those  are  (all)  ;  all  who  sat  together 
were  Ki  wa  li  ka  so  A  (Arthur  Bear),  Le  ka  ta  A  (George  Black 
Cloud),  Li  na  (Bean),  Ki  ya  ga  ka  (John  Young  Bear),  E  ni  di  ka 
(George  Buffalo),  Ki  wa  ta.  Those  who  sat  there  as  givers  of  the 
gens  festival  are  Me  de  ne  A  (John  Pete),  Me  di  si  lo  ta  (George 
Pete),  A  ya  tti  wa  (Percy  Bear). 

31.  Di  di  ga  ne  sa  (John  Bear)  was  the  one  who  blows  the  flute. 
The  only  way  he  blew  the  flute  was  toot,  toot,  to  the  east,  south,  west, 
and  north.  As  soon  as  he  stopped  blowing  it  in  a  circle,  he  pointed 
it  only  to  the  earth,  sounding  it  the  same — toot,  toot.  It  is  as  if  he 
were  an  imitator.  When  (the  flute)  was  blown  he  was  imitating  a 
rain  crow.  They  do  not  make  a  trembling  sound.  That  is  the  way 
of  a  gens  festival.  As  soon  as  he  blew  the  flute  they  began  to  sing. 
They  sang  four  times  all  day.  When  they  first  stopped  singing  they 
had  an  eating  contest.  They  always  do  so.  That  is  done  always 
once  as  often  as  (the  worship)  is  remembered  (i.  e.,  when  a  gens 
festival  is  held).  That  is  all. 

7.  “Well,  To'kannA',”  KyanawA  was  told,  “you  may  serve  (the 
food).  You  will  take  down  (the  kettle).” 

32.  Where  he  went  to  dish  out  (the  food).  He  used  six  small 
wooden  bowls,  and  he  placed  them  in  a  pile  in  a  circle.  He  first 
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put  one  piece  in  each  in  order.  As  soon  as  he  had  dished  out  (the 
±ood  he  began  to  place  them  equally  on  each  side.12  As  soon  as  ho 

™?0ne  (he  said)  :  “  0  y°u  To'kan  may  invite  your  fellow  O'ckA'ces 
(Tokans)  on  that  side,  and  he,  Ke  mo  to  A  (Jack  Bullard)  may 
invite  Ki  ckos  on  this  side.  You  shall  have  an  eating  contest.  Do 
not  be  easy  on  each  other.”  “  Now  I  have  invited  my  side.”  “And 
so  have  I.”  “  Very  well ;  you  may  sit  facing  each  other.” 

33.  Where  the  Ki'ckos  sat  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  eating  con¬ 
test.  They  do  not  sit  down :  they  must  stand  at  the  time. 

34.  The  side  where  the  To'kans  already  stood.  They  were  to  eat 
the  dog  while  hot  when  they  have  an  eating  contest. 

35.  Where  the  To'kans  and  Ki'ckos  went  and  sat  opposite  each 
other ;  that  is,  those  who  were  to  eat  the  head. 

36.  Here  is  some  tobacco,  To'kan.  J  ou  are  to  cry  out  loudly  to 
your  fellow  men.  You  will  stand  facing  the  west.” 

37.  Where  KyanawA,  the  To'kan,  stood  and  cried  out  loudly.  He 
held  up  Indian  tobacco  in  his  hand  pointing  it  thither.  They 
watched  him.  As  soon  as  he  ended  his  cry  they  went  to  seize  their 
bowls.  They  had  to  eat  standing  up.  Verily  what  he  said  was  “  Wa 
wo,  wa  wo,  wa  wo,  wa  wo.”  The  Ki'ckos  were  Le  mi  la  e  ga  (Sam 
Slick)  and  Wa  ni  te  A  (Bill  Wanatee),  and  Wa  ka  ya.  Now  the 
To'kans  were  Wi  di  ka  kye  (John  Jones)  who  beats  the  Ki'ckos,  and 
Ne  ko  ti  e  li  A  (Harvey  Lasley),  La  la  ki  e  A  (Papakie).  As  soon 
as  they  had  eaten,  the  bones  were  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire. 

38.  Where  the  To'kan  head  ceremonial  attendant,  KyanawA,  al¬ 
ways  stands  all  day. 

39.  Where  the  Ivi'cko,  Ke  mo  to  ki  ma  wa  (Jack  Bullard)  stands. 
They  work  both  alike  when  making  the  burnt  offering. 

40.  Where  (PYcitonigwA)  stands  when  he  speaks  to  the  holy  hide. 
PA'citonigwA  is  the  one  who  speaks  to  it  when  it  is  exposed. 

41.  Where  Sagima'kwawA  rested  her  head.  Very  small  forked 
sticks  stand  there.  She  lay  on  top  of  them.  That  is  what  happens. 
They  generally  make  an  offering  of  tobacco  to  her  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  one  who  first  makes  an  offering  of  tobacco  to  her  is  one  who 
has  the  chief’s  blood.  He  is  the  one  who  first  casts  tobacco  to  her. 

42.  (This)  is  the  way  they  continued  to  go  when  they  went  to 
make  an  offering  of  tobacco  to  her.  They  arrive  walking  on  the 
south  side  when  they  make  an  offering  of  tobacco  to  her. 

43.  Where  the  bones  which  remain  after  eating  are  usually  piled 
up.  PA'citonigwA  verily  made  a  speech:  “Now  serve  (the  food). 
We  dedicate  that  which  was  burned  first  (i.  c.,  the  first  kettle)  to 
these  our  leading  ceremonial  attendants.  They  shall  sit  opposite 
facing  each  other,  to  the  extent  of  each  half  a  head  (?).  You  may 
invite  others  if  you  are  afraid  to  eat  alone,”12  they  were  told  after 
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all  had  been  dished  out.  “  Now,  we  have  truly  told  our  grandfather, 
the  Spirit  of  Fire,  and  He-whose-face-is-in-the-smoke-hole  here 
that  they  must  truthfully  report  that  our  children  are  giving  the 
worship.13  So  that  verily  is  the  reason  why  you  are  to  eat  to-day, 
men,  and  you  women.” 

44.  Where  the  head  of  the  dog  in  the  first  burned  (i.  e.,  first  kettle) . 
That  is  the  custom.  And  then  they  ate  pumpkins.  That  was  all. 

45.  Where  only  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival  sat. 

46.  And  here  is  where  the  women  who  celebrated  the  gens  festival 
sat.  They  merely  keep  seated. 

47.  Where  the  women  who  merely  remained  seated  (i.  e.,  took  no 
paid  in  the  ceremony)  sat. 

48.  And  here  also. 

49.  Here,  this  is  where  the  smokers  are.  The}^  are  not  (arranged) 
according  to  gens.  They  sit  all  mixed  smoking  there  all  day.  That 
is  all. 

50.  The  ceremonial  attendants  go  about  any  place  they  please  here 
inside.  They  are  masters  of  themselves.  Only  when  they  are  told 
something  then  they  do  as  they  are  told. 

51.  Where  PA'citonigwA  sat  when  he  made  a  speech.  He  said 
exactly  the  same  as  before,  only  he  said  (also),  “You  have  been 
troubled.”  That  is  the  only  difference. 

52.  The  one  who  spoke  for  them  was  Ke  le  yo  A  (Kapayou)  ;  he 
was  the  one  who  spoke.  [See  Appendix  2.]  As  soon  as  they  had 
stopped  singing  the  second  time  he  spoke :  “  Hi,  hi,  my  grandfathers, 
my  grandchildren,  members  of  the  Bear  gens,  and  (manitous)  who 
take  into  their  mouths  the  tobacco  which  was  offered  them,  all  to 
whom  I  am  related ;  those  who  handle  (the  offering)  for  the  manitous 
who  are  worshipped,  all  to  whom  I  am  related.  That,  verily,  so  be  it, 
is  how,  so  be  it,  is  how  they  seat  us  to-day,  so  be  it,  for  a  short  time. 
They  still,  so  be  it,  are  thinking,  so  be  it,  the  way  the  one  blessed 
gave  his  instructions.  And  this,  so  be  it,  is  what  he  said  in  giving- 
instructions.  That  (this  religion)  should  continually,  so  be  it, 
he  remembered  (i.  e.,  worship  held),  so  be  it,  is  what  he  said,  so 
be  it.  So  I  verily  remember  it  that  way  for  his  sake,  so  be  it.  It 
is  how,  so  be  it,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  the  boy  Bear  Hide  thought,  so 
be  it.  He  did  well,  so  be  it,  so  be  it,  in  speaking  to  him,  so  be  it, 
saying  that  I  am  wretched  to-day,  so  be  it,  because  I  do  not,  so  be 
it,  know  the  end  of  my  life,  so  be  it.  That,  so  be  it,  is  how  he 
first,  so  be  it,  first,  so  be  it,  scattered  (tobacco)  to  the  Spirit  of 
Fire  to-day  and  to  Ile-whose-face-is-in-the-smoke-hole,  so  be 
it.  She,  Sagima'kwawA,  so  be  it,  blessed  him.  She  did  not,  it 
seems,  so  be  it,  bless  him  for  a  short  time,  so  be  it,  but  must  have 
blessed  him  even  to  old  age,  so  be  it.  So  that  is  what  I  desire  of 
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you  this  day,  so  be  it.  That  is  why  I  first  offer,  so  be  it,  my  tobacco 
t°  y°u’  holding  my  hand  open  to  you,  so  be  it,  and  why  I,  so  be 
it,  boil  for  you  also,  so  be  it,  my  pet  dog  which  I  have  been  petting, 
so  be  it.  You  must  have  blessed  him  (in  promising)  that  you 
would  continue  to  will  away  all  disease  from  him  at  the  time  you 
took  pity  upon  him,  so  be  it.  In  as  many  ways  as  you  blessed 
him,  so  be  it,  we  desire  you  to  bless  us  on  account  of  our  tobacco, 
so  e  it,  as  we  all  have  our  hands  on  it,  so  be  it,  we  whom  the  manitou, 
so  be  it,  made  belong  to  one  gens.  Yonder  person,  so  be  it,  the  one 
blessed,  also,  so  be  it,  must  have  been  blessed,  so  be  it.  In  the  way 
you  granted  him  (his  wishes)  so  E  Id  we  A  (?)  thinks  of  him,  so  be  it. 
1  ou  must  have  blessed  him  with  life,  so  be  it,  when  you  blessed  our 
i  eneiable  one,  so  be  it.  That  verily  is  what  I  desire  of  you,  so  be  it, 
to-day,  so  be  it,  for  my  life  is  just  beginning,  so  be  it.  That  is  what 
he  said  to  him,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  when  you  pass  by,  so  be  it, 
you  will  not  go  by  roaring  as  if  your  mouths  were  empty.  Now 
what  I  desire  from  you,  so  be  it,  is  that  as  I  have  men,  so  be  it, 
whenever  you  cause  war  to  hang  on  the  sky,  at  that  time  our  gens, 
so  be  it,  will  be  first  mentioned  with  pride,  so  be  it;  that  our  gens 
may  even  arrive,  so  be  it,  in  the  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  town)  heralded 
with  pride,  even,  so  be  it,  as  the  manitou  continues  to  change  the 
appearance,  so  be  it,  of  their  earth,  so  be  it,  and  sky,  so  be  it.  Now 
to-day,  so  be  it,  I  do  not  know  from  my  sleep,  so  be  it,  that  I  shall 
continue  to  speak  for  and  take  part  in  this,  so  be  it,  worship,  so  be 
it,  because  all  have  disappeared,  so  be  it,  who  formerly  spoke  for  it, 
so  be  it,  both  warriors,  so  be  it,  and  medicine  men,  so  be  it.  I  have 
merely  been  doing  so,  so  be  it,  because  one  who  knew  what  we,  so 
be  it,  were  to  continue  to  do  here,  planned  it  for  us.  And  even  if 
by  chance  anyone  continues  to  remember  the  manitous  (i.  e.,  hold 
gens  festival  for  them),  no  one  will  continue  to  speak  to  them.  So 
they  told  us.  And  of  course  when  I  habitually  think  about  my  life  I 
habitually  think  of  the  manitous  who  continue  to  be  remembered 
(i.  e.,  worshipped).  To-day  when  our  grandmother,  Sagima'kwawA, 
is  exposed  together  with  them,  it  seems  as  if  she  had  the  reputation 
of  reporting.  So  I  am  making  a  speech  so  they  continue  to  hear  me.14 
That  is  why  I  blindly  make  an  effort  and  begin  speaking,  so  be  it,  so 
that  in  return  they  will  bless  me  to  an  old  age.  That  verily  is  as 
much  as  I  shall  say  to-day,  all  you  to  whom  I  am  related.  That  is 
all.”  “All  right.” 

“  Well,  now  eventually  we  are  going  to  make  you  dance,  cere¬ 
monial  attendants.  Urge  the  women  who  hum  and  whom  you  have 
invited,  and  also  men.”  “Very  Avell.  Kl'ckd  women,  jump  down, 
and  you  O'ckA'c  (To'kan)  women.  Hurry,  and  you,  men,  hurry. 
You  are  to  dance.  No,  we  shall  seek  life  by  stepping  (in  the  dance). 


14  Free  rendition. 
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Those  who  bestow  blessings  will  bless  us.  Hurry.  Also  in  that  way 
disease  will  not  meet  us.  And  in  that  way  our  foes  will  continue  to 
miss  us  if  they  shoot  at  us,  men,  if  we  remind  those  who  bestow 
blessings.  When  we  are  dancing  our  lives  will  contrive  to  be  so.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  dancer. 
You  must  merely  dance  quietly  there.  That  is  what  the  one  blessed 
formerly  said  when  speaking  of  it.  Such  is  the  report  about  him 
when  he  was  instructing  all  those  to  whom  he  was  related.  And 
that  is  what  I  am  reminding  you  of.” 

Then  Ke  mo  to  A  (Jack  Bullard)  sounded  (a  flute)  as  a  signal. 
Twice  he  gave  tremulous  sounds.  The  To'kans  faced  only  the  south 
when  dancing,  and  the  Ki'ckos  faced  the  north  while  dancing.  They 
danced  in  one  place;  they  did  not  dance  in  a  circle,  (but)  where  they 
stood.  The  head  ceremonial  attendants  danced  in  a  certain  place. 
That  is  what  they  did. 

(This)  is  how  the  first  song  goes  when  they  give  a  dancing  song. 
They  do  not  begin  shaking  the  gourds  (rattles)  at  first.  When  they 
are  to  sing  a  second  time  then  they  begin  to  shake  the  gourds.  At 
first  they  make  them  sound  tremulousty.  Then  they  start  the  song. 

This  eartli,  this  earth, 

This  earth,  this  earth ; 

His  lip — I  shake  it  anyway. 

Half  his  lip — you  make  it  look  badly; 

This  earth. 

You — twice — the  first ; 

You — twice — the  first ; 

Yo — in  warfare — the  first ; 

Yoo — the  way  you  will  go — the  first ; 

You — twice — the  first. 

Then  the  second  half  (begins)  — 

You — twice — first ; 

You — twice — the  first. 

Then  it  is  started  anew. 

Y5,  verily,  in  warfare  you  will  speak  (be  first?)  ; 

Yo,  whenever  you  go,  you  will  speak  (be  first?). 

This  (song)  is  used  the  second  time. 

And  the  third  song  is  used.  And  (this)  is  how  it  goes: 

You  will  always  lead, 

Yo,  you  will  always  lead — he ; 

You  will  always  lead, 

Yo,  you  will  always  lead. 

This  is  not  renewed  (i.  e.,  there  is  no  second  verse). 

And  then  the  way  the  second  half  sounds  : 

You  will  always  lead; 

Yo,  you  will  always  lead — he ; 

You  will  always  lead. 
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That,  indeed,  is  what  is  said. 

I.  my  friend,  will  lead; 

I  will  lead,  my  friend. 

As  much  as  this  is  said  exactly  the  same  10  times.  Then  the 
second  verse  is: 

Tlie  white  (gray)  rain  crow; 

The  first; 

He  knows  me,  my  friend ; 

I,  my  friend,  will  lead, 

I,  my  friend. 

The  way  the  second  half  sounds  is: 

You,  my  friend,  will  lead ; 

You,  my  friend,  will  lead. 

That  is  how  it  sounds  when  the  second  verse  is  given ;  it  is  the 
same  thing  about  the  gray  rain  crow. 

And  the  way  another  song  sounds  is : 

This  is  where  the  wind  will  blow  from ; 

I  shall  bless  you  from  there. 

When  the  second  verse  is  given  (this)  is  how  it  sounds: 

The  South  wind  is  whence  I  bless  you, 

The  South  wind  is  whence  I  bless  you. 

The  way  the  other  half  goes  is : 

When  the  wind  blows  from  there  you  will  be  blessed  from  there ; 
When  the  wind  blows  from  there  you  will  be  blessed  from  there ; 

The  West  wind  is  whence  you  are  blessed ; 

When  the  wind  blows  from  there  you  will  be  blessed  from  there. 

That  is  as  many  (songs)  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  using.  They 
use  these  (songs)  all  day  long,  using  them  as  dancing  songs.  As  they 
are  too  few  in  number,  they  usually  lengthen  them  out  a  little  more. 
The  first  song  they  use  in  singing  is : 

I  myself  here  in  (this)  feast; 

I  myself  here  in  (this)  feast; 

Look  at  Sagima'kwiiwA’s  body 
Here  in  the  feast ; 

Half — you  will  say — here  iu  the  feast. 

When  the  second  verse  is  given,  ordinarily  the  same  thing  is  said. 

He  who  shall  stand  securely  on  this,  this  earth. 

The  other  half  (is)  : 

He  who  shall  rightfully  on  this,  this  earth. 

When  he  (she?)  looks  at  you  he  (she?)  will  make  it  look  so. 

Oh,  I  give  you  some  of  it,  I,  oh. 
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The  other  half  is: 

When  it  is  looked  at,  it  looks  empty ; 

I  shall  relate  next ;  I  give  it  to  you,  oh. 

The  sound  of  this  breathing  is  very  long ; 

Its  shoulder,  1  walk  with  the  bear ; 

Oh,  oh,  this  earth;  I  come  walking  with  him,  oh. 

The  other  half  is : 


You  walk  around  with  the  bear’s  shoulder,  oh; 

This  sky ;  you  walk  around  with  him. 

He  may  not  be  a  manitou,  if  we  were  told ; 

He  may  not,  be  a  manitou,  if  we  were  told ; 

He  goes  around  it; 

He  might  be  a  manitou,  if  we  were  told; 

He  might  be  a  manitou,  if  we  were  told. 

The  way  the  other  half  goes  is: 

Fie  may  not  be  a  manitou  whom  we  summon ; 

Fie  may  not  be  a  manitou  whom  we  summon. 

This  is  repeated  again  without  change. 

That  is  the  number  they  use  the  first  time.  TVhen  they  have  sung 
then  they .  are  accustomed  to  shake  (the  rattles)  fast.  So  and  so, 
Le  me  ka  i  ta  (Frank  Push)  is  one  who  usually  sings  that  way.  Pie 
is  a  singer  who  sings  shaking  (the  rattles)  fast.  That  is  how  he 
first  sings. 


When  I  sit  comfortably ; 

When  I  sit  comfortably ; 

When  I  sit  comfortably ; 

I  sit  down  comfortably  with  all  on  earth  when  I  sit  down  com¬ 
fortably. 

The  repetition  sounds  exactly  the  same;  only  the  second  verse 
sounds : 

I  sit  down  comfortably  with  all  in  the  sky  (?)  when  I  sit  down 
comfortably. 

And  another  (is)  : 


When  you  go  by  you  have  a  mustache ; 

He ;  when  you  go  by  you  have  a  mustache ; 

She,  the  old  woman;  when  you  go  by  you  have  a  mustache; 
Fie ,  when  you  go  by  you  have  a  mustache ; 

He ;  when  you  go  by  you  have  a  mustache ;  yes,  he. 

The  other  half  goes : 


When  you  walk  by  you  have  a  mustache ; 

You,  old  woman,  when  you  go  by  you  have  a  mustache;  yes,  she 
It,  is  the  earth,  it  is  the  earth, 

It  is  the  earth,  it  is  the  earth ; 

The  marks  are  hanging. 
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The  other  half  is : 

When  I  arise,  when  I  arise, 

When  I  arise,  when  I  arise, 

I  use  the  war  clubs  slightly ; 

When  I  arise,  when  I  arise, 

When  I  arise,  when  I  arise, 

The  morning  star,  I  go  with  it ; 

The  morning  star,  I  go  with  it ; 

The  clouds  which  hang  in  the  east:  I  go  with  them; 

The  morning  star. 

The  repetition  is  exactly  the  same ;  only  the  second  verse  is 
changed : 

The  clouds  which  hang  here  in  the  south  wind; 

And  here  in  the  west ; 

Those  which  hang  here  in  the  west  wind. 

And  moreover  (this)  is  how  they  sing  when  they  sing  the  fifth 
song.  While  it  is  sung  there  is  a  little  encore : 

The  sky;  the  sky,  he; 

The  sky,  he; 

Whosoever  shall  speak  to  it  shall  fall ; 

The  sky,  he. 

It  is  sung  twice  exactly  the  same.  This  is  the  other  half.  And  it 
sounds  a  little  differently. 

The  sky,  you;  the  sky,  you; 

The  sky,  you; 

Whosoever  shall  speak  to  it  for  his  sake  shall  fall ; 

The  sky,  you. 

That  is  the  way  the  last  part  of  this  song  goes.  That  is  the  number 
of  these  songs  there  are. 

And  these  are  the  songs  which  are  ordinarily  used  in  wailing. 
They  are  only  used  when  those  who  are  of  the  chief’s  blood  die ;  and 
they  can  also  only  be  used  ordinarily  when  a  child  dies,  when  death 
cei  emonies  at  e  held  all  night.  This  is  how  the  first  song  goes  c 
This  earth  sits  always  wailing. 

This  earth  sits  always  wailing. 

The  repetition  is  exactly  the  same.  And  the  other  half  is : 

This  earth  is  weeping  always ; 

Oh,  the  earth  wails  back. 

(This)  is  said  softly  (mere  syllables).  This  is  repeated  twice 
alike.  And  (another  song  is)  : 

We  understand  you; 

Yo,  this  earth,  he ; 

We  understand  you ; 

Yo,  this  earth,  he ; 

Whatever  will  happen  on  this  earth,  he ; 

Yd,  this  earth,  he ; 

Whatever  will  happen  on  this  earth,  he ; 

Yd,  this  earth,  he ; 

We  understand  you. 
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The  other  half  is  (what  follows).  It  is  repeated  twice: 

We  listen  to  you ; 

Yo,  the  sky,  you; 

We  listen  to  you ; 

Yo,  the  sky,  you  ; 

Whatever  may  happen  on  the  earth,  he ; 

Yo,  the  sky,  you  ; 

Whatever  may  happen  on  the  earth,  he ; 

Yo,  the  sky,  you ; 

We  listen  to  you ; 

Yo,  the  sky,  you. 

That  is  how  it  is  sung;  and  this  is  the  third  one  used,  a  wailing 
song: 

Yo,  begins  wailing ; 

Yo,  on  the  earth  ; 

He  wails  back. 

The  other  half  is : 

Y5,  begins  wailing; 

Yo,  on  the  earth  ; 

He  wails  back. 

(Repeat)  twice. 

It  is  wailing,  oh  ;  it  is  wailing,  oh ; 

It  is  wailing,  to  be  sure,  this  earth,  oh. 

The  repetition  is  exactly  the  same ;  only  the  second  verse  is : 

This  earth,  oh. 

That  is  how  it  goes.  And  another  (song)  is: 

Y5,  he  who  created  the  earth ; 

I  consider  you  the  same. 

The  other  half  runs: 

He  who  created  the  sky ; 

I  think  fondly  of  you ; 

He  who  created  the  sky,  the  sky. 

That  is  how  it  goes.  Another  is : 

Speak  gently  when  you  begin  to  wail ; 

On  the  lonely  earth,  he. 

It  is  not  repeated ;  and  the  second  half  is : 

Speak  gently  when  you  go  about  wailing ; 

On  the  lonely  earth,  he. 

That  is  as  many  as  are  used. 
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And  usually  when  they  eat,  eating  songs  are  used.  (This)  is  how 
the  first  one  goes  when  it  is  first  sung : 

Be  ya  la  the  one  who  eats ; 

Be  ya  la  the  one  who  eats; 

De  ya  la  the  one  who  eats,  ah,  ah ; 

Yonder  person,  the  one  spoken  of; 

Yonder  person  is  he  whom  I  shall  eat,  oh. 

The  lepetition  is  exactly  the  same;  only  the  second  verse  is 
different. 


Yonder  chief,  oh,  oh ; 

Yonder  person  is  he  whom  I  shall  eat,  oh. 

I  make  you  walk  about  ; 

I  make  you  walk  about; 

I  make  you  walk  about; 

Under  the  water,  I ; 

I  make  you  walk  about,  he; 

I  walk  you  busily  about,  he. 

The  second  half  is  exactly  the  same  (but)  is  repeated  twice.  Of 
course,  it  is  exactly  the  same. 

IS  ow,  that  is  the  number  used.  And  then  they  usually  give  dancing 
songs  again ;  the  same  songs  are  used  all  day  long. 
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Pa'citonigwa’s  Principal  Speech1 

(The  Indian  syllabic  text  given  in  roman  type) 

Na  i.  lie  me  do.  A  dko  te  ne  si  we.  ki  na.  ma  na.  ke  ta  dki 
la  ki  se  na  ma  ko  li.  e  ni  ka  ni  A  ta  me  e  ne  ki.  i  ni  ke  ye  to  ke. 
ki  na.  e  ne  ke  e.  ki  tti  ma  ne  to  wa  ki.  na  i  na  i.  e  ki  do  wa  ne  ge. 
ko  di  se  mwa  wa  ki.  ki  na.  i  ya  i.  ki  ma  wi.  e  na  sa  ma  li  wa 
tti.  Id  ma  wi  wa  wa  ta  sa  ma  li  ta  wa  wa  ki.  wi  ma  wi  na  na  ka 
ta  we  ne  ma  tti.  ko  di  se  me  na  na  ki.  wi  A  ne  mi  i  di  te  A  ta  mo  ge 

i  ki.  o  wi  ya  wa  wi.  na  ka.  wi  A  ne  mi  ke  lea  wa  ge  i  ki.  ki 

tti  ma  ne  to  na  na  i.  A  le  ne  wi  tta  me  ko.  ki  le  di  ga  tti  mo  ta 
wa  wa  ki.  i  ni  ye  to  ke.  e  ne  ke  e.  na  ka.  ke  ko  i.  e  gi  te  le 
li  ya  ni.  ke  ko  i.  ne  ma  to  wa  te.  me  ge  ne  ma  wa  te.  ki  tti  ma  ne  to 
nanai.  dedki.  le  ma  te  si  we  ni.  kitadiinenetama  wawaki.  na 
ka.  o  ma  ne  se  no  mwa  wa  ni.  wi  i  di  la  wi  wi  na  ke  ko  i  ni  tti.  o 
wi  tti  dge  wa  wa  i.  ka  ta  tta  i.  de  dki.  ta  di  te  le  si  ka  ni.  ki  na 
yo  wi  na.  ki  ni  ka  ni  A  ne  mi  te  le  si.  A  se  ma  wa.  na  ka.  ke  ko  i. 
A  ne  mi  lo  ta  ko  na  ge.  me  de  tta.  ne  ki  na.  wi  A  ne  mi  i  ne  ne 
ma  wa  te  ni.  ki  i  ne  ne  ma  wa  ki.  le  ma  te  si  we  ni.  i  ne  ne  ma 
te.  i  ni.  wi  i  di  ke  nwi.  i  ne  no  ke  ni.  e  yi  ki  tta.  ne  ki  na. 
ke  na  ta  we  ne  ta  ma  ga.  wi  na.  ne  na  A  ga  na  ta.  A  se  ma  wa 
ni.  A  yo.  na  ka.  e  ta  ne  de  we  di  na  ni.  la  ki  se  na  ma  wa  li. 

A  yo  i.  A  ne  ne  Id.  te  ye  li  ge  di  ka.  wi  ni  ka  ni  A  ta  ma  tti. 

na  ka.  ma  A  ni.  A  ne  mo  te  sa  ni.  wi  ni  ka  ni  te  le  si  no  ta  wa 
tti.  ta  swa  ya  ki.  e  di  ke  ka  li  e  na  ge.  wi  i  ne  ne  me  ge.  i  ni. 
e  di  na  ta  we  ne  ta  mo  na  ge.  i  no  ki.  me  ge  ne  tti  ka  ta.  i  ni 

tta.  wi  na  no  ki.  e  di  te  e  tti.  ne  gi  ye  se  e  me  na  na.  ma  ga  ye 

sa.  i  na.  e  di  na  na  A  ga  ta  wa  tti.  ne  la  di  to  e  me  na  na  ni. 
ke  te  mi  na  ko  tti  ni.  ma  A  ni  ye  to  ke.  e  ke  te  mi  na  ko  te  e.  sa  ki 
ma  ge  wa  ni.  la  di  tta.  wi  na.  ke  kye  we  ne  ki.  i  ne  ne  ma  ge  ni. 
e  ke  te  mi  na  wa  tti.  i  ni  tta.  i  no  ki.  e  di  na  ta  we  ne  ta  mo  na  ni. 
wi  i  ne  ne  ta  ma  wi  ya  ni  no  ki.  ma  na.  ne  ta  ko  ne  ma.  e  ke  ki  me 
dki  ne  tte  to  na  ni.  na  ka.  ma  na.  ne  ta  yi  A.  e  lo  ta  ko  na  ni.  ni 
le  te  si  -wa  lo  wi.  e  ta  ga  le  sa  mo  na  ni.  e  ta  so  ge  li  ta  wa  wa  te 

ni.  na  i  na  i.  e  ke  te  mi  na  we  ge.  ne  la  di  to  e  me  na  na.  e  di 

tta  ki  me  na  ko  we.  ne  ta  ko  ne  ma.  wi  te  le  si  no  ta  we  ge.  na 
ka.  ne  ki  de  te  mi.  ma  ni.  a  ki.  wa  wi  ta  ma  wa  we  ge  ni.  ne  ki. 
wi  A  ne  mi  di  ka  cko  we  e  ge.  e  ne  mi  me  ge  ne  me  no  wa  ge  na. 
tta  ki.  wi  la  wi  ka  dki  li  ti  ka  gi  tti.  A  le  ne  wTe  ni.  o  ki  ma  wa. 
o  le  ta  we  ne  ki.  na  ka.  o  wi  ye  A  ni.  o  le  ta  wa  ni.  o  wi  ye  A  ni. 


1  See  page  145,  line  6. 
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ta  di  le  le  kicko  ta  ma  ko  te.  na  no  ta.  wi  A  ne  mi  A  ko  we  ni  tta  i 
ne  ne  ma  w  a  te  ni.  la  wi  ka  dki  lo  no  ta  mi  ni  te.  o  ki  ma  wa  ni. 
o  le  ta  wa  ni.  na  ye  ne  nwi  me  ko.  wi  A  nemi  a  wa  ta  ki.  o  wi  ya 

wi.  i  ne  yi  ki.  e  di  na  ta  we  ne  ta  mo  na  ni.  na  ka.  e  ma  ne  to 

wri  ye  ge.  A  ya  ko  wi  o  tti  se  ta  wa  we  ge  ni.  e  ke  te  mi  na  we 
ge  ni.  na  na  i  na  i.  e  gi  ma  ne  se  no  we  ne  ta  mo  we  ge  ni.  ke 
ta  ki  mwa  wi.  wi  ki  wi  la  wi  ne  di  da  lwe  di  ki  wi  me  ne  di  ge 
ka  la  ya  ke.  i  na  i.  ta  ne  si  i  ya  ke.  wa  ni  mo  tti.  me  me  ge  da 
wi.  no  tti.  wi  wa  wi  ta  ma  ke.  no  tti.  ni  so  ne  na  ni.  no  tti.  i 
ni.  wi  na.  no  tti.  e  di  tta  ko  ne  ke  di  na  ke.  no  tti.  ne  ne  se  ma 
na  na.  no  tti.  ne  ko  ti.  wi  na.  mi  so  ni.  no  tti.  e  ne  ki  ko  we  ya 
ke.  no  tti.  na  ka.  A  ne  mo  te  sa  ki.  no  tti.  mo  tti  me  ko.  no  tti. 
ne  to  ki  ma  me  na  na.  no  tti.  e  ne  ki  gi  se  to  tti.  no  tti.  o  le  ta  wa 
ni.  no  tti.  e  ne  ki  ko  we  ya  ke.  wi  na.  no  tti.  wi  la  wi.  no  tti. 
a  ne  mi  la  wi.  no  tti.  ka  dki  te  A  mi  ya  me  tti.  wi  na.  no  tti.  i 
ni  tta.  i  no  ki.  no  tti.  e  da  le  ne  mo  no  to  na  ke.  no  tti.  i  ni. 
no  tti.  wi  i  di.  no  tti.  le  di  ga  tti  mo  e  ge.  wi  na.  no  tti.  A  dko 
te  ne  si  we.  ki  na.  na  ka.  no  tti.  A  ne  ne  ki.  te  ye  li  ge  di  na  na. 
no  tti.  ki  na.  yo.  no  tti.  A  dko  te  ne  si  we.  no  tti.  ma  ni. 

A  ki.  e  ne  ki  ga  me  ki  se  ki.  no  tti.  e  i  ne  ki  gi  to  ne  ke  e.  no  tti. 

wi  la  wi.  no  tti.  ki  no  te  ga  to  wa  ma  tti.  no  tti.  wi  tti  ma  ne  to 
wa  ki.  no  tti.  na  ka.  wi  na.  no  tti.  A  ne  ne  ki.  wi  na.  no  tti. 
te  na  tti  me  wTe  ni  wi  ta.  no  tti.  ma  ni.  e  yi  ki.  no  tti.  e  ne  ki  ga 
na  ga  ko  te  ni  ki.  no  tti.  e  i  ne  ki  gi  ta  wo  te  e.  no  tti.  o  ne  mo 
we  ni.  no  tti.  wi  la  wi.  no  tti.  ki  no  te  ga  to  wa  ma  tti.  no  tti. 
ki  tti  ma  ne  to  wa  wa  i.  no  tti.  i  ni  tta.  i  no  Id.  no  tti.  wi  i  di. 
wi  na.  no  tti.  le  di  ga  tti  mwi  ta  wi  ya  ke.  no  tti.  i  ni.  no  tti. 
wi  i  da  wi  ye  ge.  no  tti.  ne  me  do  e  ti  ke. 
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Kapayou’s  Principal  Speech2 

(The  Indian  syllabic  text  given  in  roman  type) 

I  i.  ne  me  do  me  sa  ki.  no  di  se  ma  ki.  me  gi  so  tti  ki.  na  ka. 
A  se  ma  wa  ni.  le  ki  se  ne  me  tti  ni.  te  di  A  ta  la  ne  ta  ma  ka  tti  ki. 
tta  ke  na  ko  ma  ki  ki.  na  ka.  ma  ne  to  iva  i.  me  ge  ne  ta  ko  si  ni 
tti.  te  di  wi  na  na  na  i  ne  tta  ta  ma  ka  tti  ki.  tta  ki.  e  na  ko  ma  ki 
ki.  i  ni  tta.  wi  na.  no  tti  no  ki.  ki  na  na.  no  tti.  e  di  no  ma 
ke  li  e  na  ge.  ki  na  na.  no  tti.  e  di.  wi  na.  no  tti.  ne  ne  ke  ne 
ta  ma  wa  te  e.  no  tti.  lye  tti  na  tti  mo  ni  tti.  no  tti.  ke  te  mi  na 
we  si  ni  tti  ni.  no  tti.  ma  ni.  ne  le.  wina.  notti.  e  na  tti 

mo  te  e.  no  tti.  wi  A  ne  mi.  wi  na.  no  tti.  me  me  ge  ne  ta  ga 

te  ni  ki.  no  tti.  e  na  tti  mo  te  e.  no  tti.  i  ni  tta.  ni  na.  no  tti. 
i  di  me  ge  neta  ma  wa  wa.  no  tti.  e  di  te  e  te  e  ye  to  ke.  no  tti. 
Avi  na.  no  tti.  gi  ye  se  A.  no  tti.  ma  ga  ye  sa.  no  tti.  e  di. 
wi  na.  no  tti.  me  nwi  to  ta  ki.  wi  na.  no  tti.  e  na  tti.  wi  na. 

no  tti.  ni  na  no  ki.  no  tti.  e  di  ke  te  ma  ke  si  ya  ni.  no  tti. 

e  la  wi.  no  tti.  ke  ke  ne  ta  ma  ni.  no  tti.  e  gi  ke  no  ge  ni.  ne 
me  to  se  ne  ni  wi  we  ni.  no  tti.  i  ni.  no  tti.  e  di  ni  ka  ni.  no 
tti.  ni  ka  ni  ga  le  na  ma  wa  tti.  no  tti.  A  dko  te  ne  si  wa  ni  no 

ki.  na  ka.  A  ne  ne  ki.  no  tti.  te  ye  li  ge  di  ni  tti  ni.  no  tti. 

wi  na  tta.  no  tti.  e  ke  te  mi  na  wa  te  e.  no  tti.  sa  ki  ma  se  wa. 
no  tti.  A  gi  ye  to  ke.  wi  na.  no  tti.  we  wi  te  li.  i  ne  ne  ma  te 

e.  no  tti.  la  di.  wi  na.  no  tti.  e  ke  kye  we  ni  wi  ni  ki.  i  ne  ne 

ma  wa  te  ni.  no  tti.  i  ni  tta.  i  no  ki.  e  di  na  ta  Ave  ne  ta  mo  na 
ni.  no  tti.  we  tti.  ni  ka  ne  na  mo  na  ni.  no  tti.  ne  ta  ko  ne  ma. 
no  tti.  e  ni  ka  ni.  no  tti.  e  ke  ki.  no  tti.  me  dki  ne  tte  to  na 
ni.  notti.  na  ka.  wi  na.  no  tti.  e  lo  ta  ko  na  ko  we.  na  ka. 
no  tti.  ne  ta  yi  A.  no  tti.  te  di.  wi  na.  no  tti.  ke  ke  de  mo  i 
ya  na.  no  tti.  tta  Id.  wi  na.  no  tti.  AATi  A  ne  mi  wi  na  mi  we  ne 
ta  ma  wa  tti.  A  le  ne  we  ni.  I  ne  ne  ma  Ava  te  ni.  na  i  na  i.  e  ke 
te  mi  na  we  ge.  no  tti.  na  ka.  wi  na.  no  tti.  ta  swa  ya  ki.  wi 
na.  e  ne  ne  ma  we  ge  ni.  no  tti.  e  di  na  ta  we  ne  ta  mo  na  ke.  wi 
i  ne  ne  ta  ma  wi  ya  ke.  ne  ne  se  ma  me  na  na.  no  tti.  e  di  tta  ko 
ne  tte  di  no  i  ya  ke.  wi  na.  no  tti.  ne  ko  ti.  wi  na.  no  tti.  mi  so 
ni.  e  ne  ki  ka  dka  i  ya  me  tti.  wi  na.  no  tti.  ma  ne  to  wa.  no  tti. 
i  na  ka.  wi  na.  no  tti.  ke  te  mi  na  Ave  si  ta.  wi  na.  no  tti.  e  yi 
ki.  wi  na  no  ki.  ke  te  mi  na  ko  ge  ni.  no  tti.  i  ni  tta  ne.  no  tti. 
e  di  la  ke  se  ta  wa  tti.  no  tti.  i  te  li.  no  tti.  e  i  ne  na  ma  wa  tti. 
no  tti.  e  ki  we  A.  no  tti.  le  ma  te  si  Ave  ni.  no  tti.  i  ne  ne 


2  See  page  14S,  line  25. 
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ma  we  ge  ni.  no  tti.  e  ke  te  mi  na  we  ge.  no  tti.  ne  ke 
te  si  me  na  na.  no  tti.  i  ni  tta.  ni  na  no  ki.  no  tti.  e  di  na 
ta  we  ne  ta  mo  na  ko  we.  no  tti  tta  me  ko.  ni  na.  e  we 

lye  ke  ki.  wi  na.  no  tti.  i  ni.  e  na  tti.  wi  na.  no  tti.  na  ka. 

wi  na.  no  tti.  le  me  ka  ye  gi  ni.  wi  na.  no  tti.  la  wi.  wi  na.  no 
tti.  le  mi  de  dke  to  ne  wo  se  ki  ni.  ke  le  mi  ne  ta  ko  si  lwa.  i  ni. 
e  di  na  ta  we  ne  ta  mo  na  ko  we.  no  tti.  e  o  te  ne  ni  me  i  ya  ni. 
no  tti.  e  gi  ma  ne  se  no  wa  ko  to  we  ge  ni.  ki  de  gi.  i  na  i.  me  me 

ge  da  wi.  wi  mi  da  ta  to  ta  ga  ki.  ni  so  ne  na  ni.  no  tti.  no  tti. 

la  di.  wi  na.  no  tti.  o  ki  ma  wa.  no  tti.  o  le  ta  wa  ne  ki.  no 
tti.  i  la  ka  mi  mi  da  tti  me  ga  ki.  ni  so  ne  na  ni.  la  di  me  ko. 

no  tti.  ma  ne  to  wa.  e  A  nemi.  no  tti.  ko  ge  ki  na  gi  to  tti. 

no  tti.  o  to  ki  mwa  wi.  no  tti.  na  ka.  ki  de  gi.  no  tti.  ni  na 
ke.  i  no  ki.  no  tti.  a  gi.  ni  na.  ke  ke  ne  ta  ma  ti  so  ya  ni  ni. 
ne  ne  le  we  ne  ki.  no  tti.  wi  A  ne  mi  wi  na  ta  ne  to  ne  mo  no  ka 
ta.  ma  ni.  no  tti.  ma  ma  to  mo  ni.  no  tti.  e  tta  ka  de  no  wa 

tti.  no  tti.  lye  tti.  wi  na.  no  tti.  ka  ka  no  ta  ki  ki.  wi  na. 

no  tti.  we  ta  se  wa  ki.  wi  na.  no  tti.  na  ka.  wi  na.  no  tti. 

me  te  ne  ni  wa  ki.  no  tti.  A  de  ke  A  le  e.  ni  na.  no  tti.  e  ki 
di  me  na  ko  A.  no  tti.  no  tti.  wi  na.  ne  ko  ti  no  ki.  ke  ke  ne 

me  na  ga.  no  tti.  A  yo  ni  na.  notti.  wi  A  ne  mi  da  wi  ya  ge. 

mo  tti  ke  mo  tti.  A  ne  mi.  o  wi  ye  A.  wa  ni  mo  tti.  A  ne  mime 
ge  ne  ma  te.  ma  ne  to  wa  i.  A  gi.  o  wi  ye  A.  wi  A  ne  mi  ta  ne  to 
ne  mo  tti  ni.  wi  na.  no  tti.  e  i  ne  na  ko  A.  ni  na  ke  ne  i. 
e  ne  ne  ke  ne  ta  ma  ni.  A  le  e.  ne  me  to  se  ne  ni  wi  we  ni.  e  ne  ne 
ke  ne  ma  ki.  A  le  e.  e  ne  mi  me  ge  ne  ma  so  tti  ki.  ma  ne  to  wa  ki. 
i  no  ki.  e  me  te  na  se  tti  ki.  ko  ko  me  se  na  na.  ta  ta  gi.  sa  ki  ma 
we  wa_  na  li  ke  i.  wi  wa  la  to  ta  ma  ti  ki  ni.  ta  di  i  ne  ta  ko  si  wa. 

C> 

ma  ni.  ta  ne  ne  ki.  A  ne  mi  lye  lye  ta  o  mo  ki  de.  wi  A  ne  mi  i  ne 
ta  wi  wa  tta  le  e.  we  tti.  no  tti.  na  no  sge.  A  le  e.  we  tti.  le  mi 
we  le  to  ne  mo  ko  no  ya  ni.  no  tti.  A  di  ta  mi.  ke  kye  we  ne  ki. 
wi  A  ne  mi  i  ne  ne  mi  wa  tti.  i  ni  tta.  i  no  ki.  ta  swi.  i  no  ki.  wi 

i  na  tti  mo  i  ya  ni.  tta  ki.  e  na  i  na  ko  me  na  ko  we.  i  ni. 
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Creek  Indians,  ceremonial  runners 

among -  2 
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Culture  hero,  reference  to _  3 

Dancers,  position  of _  150 

Dancing — 

object  of _  113 

of  ceremonial  runner _  15 

Dancing  songs -  63,  113,  150-153 

Da  wa  no  gb  A — 

a  To'kfin - 122,  124 

giver  of  gens  festival _  124 

Deer — 

as  ceremonial  food _ 61,  85,  87 

brains  of,  as  an  offering _  21 

runner  blessed  by _  9 

Deerskin,  rug  of,  for  ceremonial 

runner -  33,  41,  43,  45 

Dl  DI  GA  NU  SA - 

a  Ki'cko _  124 

a  singer -  146 

bead  singer _  124 

Dogs — 

ceremonial  preparation  of,  for 

feast -  108-109,  142 

cooking  of,  in  gens  festival _  109 

disposal  of  bones  of _ 114,  144,  147 

heads  of,  served  in  eating  con¬ 
test -  114 

killed  for  festival _ 107,  141 

mythical  origin  of _  125 

not  offered  by  ceremonial  run¬ 
ner -  21 

used  for  ghost  feast _  113 

Dual  divisions,  tribal — 

ceremonial  customs  of _ 113,  114 

important  ceremonially _  101 

no  native  word  for _  123 

position  of,  in  ceremony _  114 

reference  to _  2 

121,  142,  144,  146,  147,  149 , 150 
See  KI'ckos  ;  To'kans. 

Eagle  gens — - 

ceremonial  runner  from _  9 

mention  of _ 7,  9,  140 

Earth,  used  in  ceremony _  109 

Eating  contest  of  gens  festival _  102, 

114,  146,  147 

Eating  songs _  155 

Eider  ducks — 

ceremonial  runners  blessed  by_  21 

offering  to _  21 

E  ni  di  ka,  mention  of _  146 

E  sa  mi  sa,  flute  player _  102 

Ethics  of  ceremonial  runner _  25, 

27,  31,  33,  37,  39,  47 

Evil  manitou — 

influence  of _ 33,  71 

mention  of -  29,  73,  79 

Fasting — 

of  ceremonial  runners _ 11,  21,  23 

proper  season  for _  79 

to  obtain  blessing _  11,  59,  67,  129 

Feathered  gens — - 

reference  to -  7,  104,  107,  109 

See  Thunder  gens. 

Elute  platers,  mention  of _  102, 


111,  124,  146,  150 


Food —  Page 

ceremonial  service  of _ 114,  146-147 

for  ceremonial  runners _  9,  21 

for  gens  festival _  140, 

141,  142,  146-147 

Four,  the  ceremonial  number _  7, 


13,  37,  59,  75,  77,  85,  105,  106,  109, 
111,  112,  114,  129,  146 


Fox  Indians — 

ceremonial  runners  of _  1—47 

gentes  of -  3,  9 

sacred  pack  of  Bear  gens  of_  121-155 
sacred  pack  of  Thunder  gens 

of -  101-116 

See  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians. 

Fox  River,  traditional  origin  of 

name _  104 

Galland — 


ceremonial  runners  mentioned 


by -  1 

gentes  listed  by _  3 

Guns  festivals.  Fox — 

customs  connected  with _ 9,  21,  116 

discussion  of _ 101-102,  121 

preparations  for _  107 

procedure  and  songs  in _  85, 

87,  89,  91,  93,  108-116,  141-149 

secondary  character  of _  102 

similarity  of,  to  each  other_  102,  121 
similarity  of,  to  those  of  Win¬ 
nebago  -  102 

speeches  In _ 87,  91,  93 

time  for  holding _ 102,  106 

Gentes — 

assigned  to  definite  locations _  7 

four  leading _  3,  7 

service  of,  to  other  gentes _  11 

See  Bear  gens  ;  Eagle  gens  ; 
Feathered  gens  ;  Thunder 
gens  ;  War  Chiefs  gens  ; 

Wolf  gens. 

Ge  tti  wi  A — 

a  Ki'cko _ 122,  144 

See  Chuck,  Mrs. 

Ghost  feast,  customs  connected 

with - 9,  143 

Grammatical  notes,  reason  for  brev¬ 
ity  of -  1 

Granite  bowlder — 

prayer  to - 75,  77 

See  Rocks. 

Great  Gens  Festival,  reference  to_  121 

Great  Manitou,  reference  to _  71, 

105,  125,  127,  136,  138,  139 

Great  Sacred  Pack,  reference  to _  1-44 

Green  Bat,  movement  to _  5 

Heat,  name  of  old  man _  104 

He-who-lies-with-his-etes-peeping- 
through-the-smoke-hole,  a  mani¬ 
tou  -  29, 

87,  91,  110,  114,  127,  145,  146,  148 
Hb-whose-face-is-about-the-smoke- 


hole - 

prayer  to _  114 

See  He-who-lies-with-his-etes- 

PEEPI NG-THROUGH-THE  -SMOKE- 
HOLE. 
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HE-WHOSE-FACE-IS  -  DIRECTED  -  DOWN¬ 
WARD —  Page 

one  of  the  manitous  (sky) _  127 

See  He-who-lies-with-his-eyes- 

PEEPING-THROOGH-THE-  SMOKE- 
HOLE. 

HE-WHOSE-FACE-IS  -  IN  -  THE  -  SMOKE- 
HOLE — 

prayers  to _  145,  146,  147 

See  He-who-lies-with-his-eyes- 

PEEPING-THROUGH-THE-  SMOKE- 


HOLE. 

Hickory,  used  for  lance  handle _  83 

Hummers,  female,  in  gens  festival-  101- 

102,  114,  144 

Humming  bird — 

blessing  by _  9 

capture  of,  for  sacred  pack _ 79,  81 

ceremonial  runner  instructed  by_  23-29 
ceremonial  runner  of  the  birds-  35 

supernatural  power  of _  67 

transformation  of _ 31,  35 

Hypnotism,  mention  of _  85 

Immortality,  belief  in _  87 

Informants,  reliability  of _ 101,  121 

Inviting  sticks,  mention  of _  144 

Jones,  Billy,  mention  of _  103 

Jones,  John — 

a  To'kan _  147 

mention  of _ 103 

Jones,  William,  reference  to _  3 

Ka  be  yo,  chief  speaker _  102 

Kansa,  ceremonial  runners  among _  2 

Kapayou — 

instructions  given  by _  112 

mention  of _  110 

speech  of _ 148—149 

Kapayou,  Oscar,  mention  of _  103 

Kb  ke  gi  mo  A — 

a  singer _  146 

a  To'kan _  124 

head  singer _  124 

Kekequemo,  a  singer _  146 

See  Ke  kb  gi  mo  A. 

Ke  ki  le  no,  mention  of _  103 

Ke  mo  to  ki  ma  wa,  a  Kl'cko _ 122, 147 

Kb  no  me  A,  a  hummer  in  gens  fes¬ 
tival  _  144 

Kickapoo — 

gens  festivals  held  by -  124 

occurrence  among,  of  ceremonial 

runners _  2 

Kickapoo,  Mexican,  reference  to 

language  of -  123 

KI'ckO'a — 

explanation  of  the  term -  123 

See  Dual  divisions,  tribal  ; 
KI'CKOS. 


KI<cko'agki  '.  See  Dual  divisions. 


TRIBAL  ;  KI'CKOS. 

KI'ckoS' — - 

members  of  organization-  102-103, 124 

position  of,  in  dancing -  150 

position  of,  in  gens  festival —  101—102 

some  personal  names  of -  102—103, 

122, 124 

See  Dual  divisions,  tribal. 


Ki  dki  ne  no  swa™  Page 

a  minor  singer _  124 

a  To'kan _  124 

Ki  wa  ga  ka — 

a  minor  singer _  124 

a  To'kan _  124 

Ki  wa  li  ka  so — 

a  minor  singer _  124 

a  To'kan _  124 

Ki  wa  li  ka  so  A,  mention  of _  146 

Ki  wa  ta — 

a  Kl'cko _  124 

a  minor  singer _  124 

mention  of _ 122,  146 

Ki  ya  ga  ka,  mention  of _  146 

Kiyana,  Alfred— 

information  furnished  by _ 101,  121 

See  Kyanawa. 

KwIyama'a' — 

owner  of  sacred  pack _ 55,  71,  93 

prophecy  of _  95 

Kyanawa — 

ceremonial  attendant _  140 

head  ceremonial  attendant _  147 

mention  of _ 122,  146 

La  di  to  ni  ga,  a  To'kan  and 

speaker _  124 

La  Flf.schb,  Francis,  cited  on  func¬ 
tion  of  ceremonial  runners _  2 

Lake  Michigan,  movement  to _  5 

Lance,  ceremonial  painting  of _  83 

Lance  head,  for  sacred  pack _ 79,  81 

Lasley,  Harvey — 

a  To'kan _  147 

Le  ka  ta — 

a  minor  singer _  124 

a  singer _  102 

a  To'kan _  124 

See  Le  ka  ta  A. 

Le  ka  ta  A,  mention  of _  146 

Le  me  ka  i  ta — 

a  head  singer _  124 

a  To'kan _  124 

Le  mi  la  e  ga,  a  Kl'cko _ 122,  147 

Lies  -  with-his-eyes-peeping-in-the- 
s  moke-hole — 

prayer  to _  110 


See  He-who-lies-with-his-eyes- 
peeping-through-thb-smoke- 


HOLE. 

Li  na — 

head  singer _  102 

mention  of _  146 

Lincoln,  Harry — 

acknowledgment  to _ 101,  121 

text  dictated  by _  1,  55 

Linguistic  notes _  48-50, 159 

Li  te  da,  mention  of _  103 

See  Peters,  Jim. 

Little  Harry,  mention  of -  103 

Ma  gi  la  na  da — 

a  singer -  146 

See  Ma  gi  la  na  da  A. 

Ma  gi  la  na  da  A,  a  Kl'cko  and  flute 

player _  124 
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Manitods —  Page 

abode  of _  69 

blessings  conferred  by _ 105,  106 

ceremonial  runner  blessed  by, _ 13,  15 

underground _ 69,  89 

See  Evil  manitou  ;  Great  mani- 
tou. 

Marriage,  forbidden  to  ceremonial 

runners _  21 

Me  de  ne  A,  giver  of  gens  fes¬ 
tival  -  146 

Me  di  si  lo  ta,  giver  of  gens  fes¬ 

tival  -  146 

Menomini — 

ceremonial  runners  among _  2 

mention  of  pursuit  of _  93 

Menstrual  customs,  reference  to _  15, 

25,  142 

Meskwaki — 

village  of,  near  Fox  River _  104 

See  Fox. 

Messengers.  See  Ceremonial  run¬ 


ners. 

Michelson,  Truman — 

sacred  pack  bought  by _ 71,  75 

story  told  to _  75 

Mi  da  ka  A,  mention  of _  103 

Mississippi  River,  mention  of _ 71,  69,  93 

Missouri  River,  mention  of _  69 

Moccasins,  buffalo  hide,  of  ceremo¬ 
nial  runner - 19,  25,  43,  45 

Morgan,  reference  to _  3 

Morning  Rattle — 

leader  of  war  party _  104 

member  of  Feathered  gens _  104 

Mortuary  customs _ _ _ igi  75t  153 

Mother-of-all-the-Earth,  mention 

of - 91,  130 

Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 

mention  of _  55 

Myths.  See  Origin  myths. 

Names,  personal,  list  of _  102-103,  124 

Narratives,  similarity  of _  '  56 

Nh  ko  ti  e  li  A,  a  To'kan _  147 

Nh  na  wa  ke,  mention  of _  103 

Netawanedtciga! A',  once  owner  of 

sacred  pack _  93 

Nighthawk — 

blessings  conferred  by _ 107, 115 

reference  to _  jjj 

Omaha — - 

ceremonial  runners  among _  2 

rain-making  among _  2 

One-said-to-be-in-the  -  smoke  -  hole. 

See  He  -  who  -  lies-with-his-eyes- 

PEEPING-THROUGH-THE-S  MOKE-HOLE. 

“  One  slice  "■ — 

meaning  of _  gj 

prayer  for _  37 

reference  to -  89,  105,  111,  115,  137 

One  -  who  -  lies-with-his-eyes-peep- 
ING-IN-THE-S  MOKE-HOLE.  See  HH- 
WHO-LIES-WITH-HIS-EYES  -  PEEPING  - 
TI-IROUGH-THE-S  MOKE-HOLE. 

Orchard,  W.  C.,  photographs  fur¬ 
nished  by _  gg 


Page 

Organization  connected  with  sa¬ 
cred  pack _  124 

Orientation,  Fox _ 7,  111,  144,  146 

Origin  myth  of  a  sacred  yack _ 125-140 

Origin  myths,  ritualistic,  second¬ 
ary  in  present  form _  102 

Osage — 


ceremonial  runners  among _  2 

rain-making  among _  2 

Owen,  M.  A.,  reference  by,  to  cere¬ 
monial  runners _  1 

Pa’citonIgwa — 

custodian  of  sacred  pack _ 121,  140 

mention  of _ 144,  147 

speaker  in  gens  festival,  145,  147-148 

speech  of - 143-144 

See  Pushetonequa. 

Painting,  ceremonial — 

of  lance _  83 

of  the  body -  83,  85,  93 

Papakie,  a  To'kan _  147 

Pete,  George,  giver  of  gens  festival,  146 

Pete,  John,  giver  of  gens  festival,  146 

Peters,  Jim — 

a  Sauk  who  joined  the  Foxes _  55 

information  furnished  by _  101 

Jim  Bear  instructed  by _  107 

mention  of _  103 

owner  of  sacred  pack _  55 

reference  to _ 110,  111,  114 

Peters,  Joe,  a  singer _  102 

Peters,  Sam — • 

account  by,  of  sacred  pack _  55 

information  furnished  by _  101 

Peters  family,  mention  of _  55 

Poweshiek,  Horace — • 

English  version  of  text  by _  122 

paraphrase  by _ l _  101 

translation  by _  123 

Prayer — 

to  manitou _  87 

to  Spirit  of  Fire _ 61,  85 

Prophecy — 

by  KwiyAmii'A' _  95 

by  last  ceremonial  runner _  13 

Push,  Frank,  a  singer _ 146,  152 

Pushetonequa — 

a  To'kannA' _  449 

speech  of -  444,  446 

See  Pa'citonIgwa. 


Quails,  as  food  for  ceremonial  run¬ 
ner  - 27,  31 

Rain- making — 

a  function  of  ceremonial  run¬ 


ners - 2,  17,  19 

methods  of _  17 

Religion,  restrictions  of _  15 

Roberts,  John — 

a  To'kannA' _  449 

mention  of _  113 

Rock  spirits,  mention  of _  129 

Rocks — 

prayer  to - 75 ;  77 

sacrifice  to _  43 

Rug  of  ceremonial  runner _  33 


Runners.  See  Ceremonial  run¬ 
ners. 
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Sacred  pack —  ,  Page 

contents  of _  63,  65,  67,  69,  81 

contents  of,  smoked _ 87,  91 

custom  connected  with _  63 

last  use  of _  71 

mythical  origin  of _ 125-140 

of  the  Bear  gens _  121-155 

of  the  Sauk  and  Fox _ 55-95 

of  the  Thunder  gens _ 101-116 

previous  owners  of _  93 

similarity  of  narratives  of _  56 

similarity  of  myths  concerning-  121 

supernatural  power  of _  65, 

67,  69,71,81,87,  93 

Sagima'kwawa — 

an  otter _  130 

blessing  bestowed  by -  130,  133,  135 

mention  of _  149 

name  of  sacred  pack _ 121,  125 

Saint  Louis.,  Fox  name  for _  15 

Sauk  Indians — - 

gens  festivals  held  by _  124 

occurrence  among,  of  ceremonial 

runners _  2 

reference  to  gentes  of _  3 

Sauk  and  Fox  Indians — 

ethnologically  distinct _  55 

linguistically  distinct _  55 

sacred  pack  of _  55-95 

Sauk  language,  referred  to _  123 

Scalp  dance,  mention  of _  85 

Scott,  Thomas,  text  dictated  by _  55 

SE'KA''WA'SON  ni< — 

making  of _  81 

name  of  sacred  pack _  81 

supernatural  power  of _  81 

Serpents — 

blessing  of _  89 

tobacco  dedicated  to _  87 

See  Snake,  green. 

Se  se  ki  no  ge  A — 

a  hummer  in  gens  festival _  144 

a  To'kan _  144j 

Shallow  water.  Fox  name  for  Saint 

Louis _  15 

Shawnee,  reference  to _  124 

Singers,  in  gens  festival _  146 

Sioux,  mention  of  war  with _  104 

Sitting-with-his-head-down,  a  cere¬ 
monial  attendant _  104 

Skinner — 

cited  on  ceremonial  runners _  2 

cited  on  Sauk  and  Fox _  55 

Skunks,  taboo  concerning _  69 

Sky  Woman,  name  of  woman _  104 

Slick,  Sam,  a  Ki'cko _  147 

Smokers,  in  gens  festival _  85,  89,  114 

Smooth  Belly,  mention  of _  104, 

106,  107,  111,  113 

Snake,  green — 

capture  of,  for  sacred  pack - 79,  81 

supernatural  power  of -  65 

See  Serpents. 


Songs —  page 

connected  with  sacred  pack _  61 

63,  83,  87,  89 

dancing -  63,  113,  150-153 

eating -  155 

import  of _  124 

in  sweat  lodge _ . _ 75,  77 

lost -  61,  69,  89 

of  ceremonial  runner _ 19,  29 

of  gens  festival _ 112-113, 115-116 

purpose  of -  65 

wailing - 153-154 

Spear  head,  in  sacred  pack _ 59,  81 

Speeches — - 

at  gens  festivals-  91, 109-110,  148-150 

similarity  of _  121 

to  Spirit  of  Fire _ 145-146 

Spirit  op  Fire — 

a  manitou _  127 

functions  of _  127, 145 

prayer  to - 85,  91 

reference  to _  61, 

109,  114,  127,  144, 145, 146,  148 

Spirits  op  Trees,  mention  of _ 128, 129 

Sweat  bath,  mention  of _  21, 

37,  41,  75,  85 

Tapa'citA',  custodian  of  sacred  pack-  104 

Te  la  di  ta,  mention  of _  103 

Terms,  Fox,  explanation  of _ 122—124 

Texts,  value  of _  101 

Thunder  dance  of  Bear  gens,  ref¬ 
erence  to _  102 

Thunder  gens— 

reference  to _  102 

sacred  pack  of _ 101-111 

See  Feathered  gens. 

Thunderers,  mention  of _ 106,  140 

Tobacco — 

acceptable  to  manitou _  31 

as  an  offering _  21,  31,  43,  47,  59 

ceremonial  use  of _  29,  47,  59,  61,  77, 

85,  87,  89,  107,  109,  111,  115 

mythical  origin  of -  125 

To'kana - 


explanation  of  the  term -  123 

See  To'kans. 

To'kanagki'.  See  Dual  divisions, 
tribal  ;  To'kans. 

TO'KAN“i' — 

mention  of -  112 

See  To'kans. 

To'kans — 

members  of  organization-  102-103,  124 

position  of,  in  dancing _  150 

position  of,  in  gens  festival-  101-102 

some  personal  names  of -  102-103, 

122,  124 

See  Dual  divisions,  tribal. 

Trees,  sacrifice  to _  43 

Tribal  dual  divisions.  See  Dual 
divisions,  tribal. 

Tti  ke  A — 

a  Ki'cko _  124 

giver  of  gens  festival -  124 
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Tti  ki  kb  A,  assigned  to  To'kans _  122 

Turkey  River,,  mention  of _  71 

Turtle  dove,  food  for  ceremonial 

runner _ 27,  31 

Underneath-Lynx,  the  manitou — 

blessing  of _  79 

mention  of _  85 

prayer  to -  87 

Verbal  stems — 

full  list  of,  not  given _  1 

lists  of - 49,  96 

Wailing,  to  obtain  blessing _  105, 

106,  114,  134,  136 

Wa  ka  ya — 

a  Ki'cko - 122,  147 

a  singer -  103 

Wa  la  na  to,  a  singer _  102 

Wa  lb  dki  kb  kb,  assistant  singer _  102 

Wallace,  a  flute  player _  m 

Wampum  belt,  mention  of _  83 

Wanatee,  Bill,  a  Ki'cko _  147 

Wa  kb  da,  flute  player _  102 

Wa  ni  te  A,  a  Ki'cko _ 122,  147 

WApanowiwenni'  rite — 

reference  to _ 89, 102 

sacred  pack  belonging  to _  95 

See  Wizard  rite. 

War — 

prayer  for  success  in _  87 

use  of  songs  in _  05 

War  Chiefs  gens — 

ceremonial  runner  a  member  of_  9 

reference  to _ 7>  440 

Wa  sb  dka  ka,  memtion.  of _  103 

Weapons,  mention  of _  59 


Page 


Weather,  controlled  by  ceremonial 

runner _  49 

White  Breast,  assistant  singer _  102 

White  man,  influence  of _ 15, 17,  21,  39 

Who-dtvells-in-the-s  moke-hole _ 

a  good  manitou  (sky) _  29 


See  He-who-lies-with-his-eyes- 
peeping-through-the-smokb- 

HOLE. 

Who-lies-with-his-eyes-peeping-in- 

THE- SMOKE-HOLE1 - 

prayer  to -  449 

See  He-who-lies-with-his-eyes- 

PEEP I N  G-TH  ROU  6H-TH  E-  S  M  OK  E- 


HOLB. 

Wl  DI  KA  KYE - * 

a  Td'kan - 422,  447 

mention  of _  403 

Wind,  blessing  by _  9 

Winnebago  gens  festivals,  refer- 

ence  to -  102 

Wizard  rite,  lost  songs  of _  89 

Wolf  gens,  mention  of _  85 

Women — 

avoided  by  ceremonial  runner _  25 

customs  of _  45 

skin  dressing  done  by _  43 


See  Hummers  ;  Menstrual  cus¬ 
toms. 

World,  reference  to  end  of _ 

Young  Bear,  a  singer _ 

Young  Bear,  George — 

assistance  rendered  by _ 

paraphrase  written  by _ 

Young  Bear,  John,  mention  of _ 
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